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O be uſeful, rather than great; 
and l virtuous, rather than wealthy; 
is a Maxim, however little eſteem d b - 
the ambitious Worldling, yet is ver7 
highly becoming the Dignity of humafl 
Nature to reteive, as what will moſtly 
tend to render it truly noble, honour- 
able, and great: And hence, whoever 
well conſiders tlie Shortneſs of this Life, 
and the large Field of Varieties with 
which it is preſented, whereby to im- 
prove, cultivate, and adorn the Mind, will 
find much remains to be done, and but 
little Time to execute it in; from 
whence: ariſes the Neceſſity of great 
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will unavoidably happen, to the great 
Unhappineſs of human Life. 
Whatever tends to enlarge and im- 
the Mind in uſeful Knowledge, 
whereby it is moſtly enabled to ſee it- 
felf, and Dependance upon an all-wiſc 
Being, for an happy Exiftence, is that 
which Prudence dixects to be readily em- 
braced and cultivated, as what will moſtly 
| tend to its preſent and future Benefit: 
And herein the noble Arvof Chymiltry, 
which opens the Sectets of Nature to 
View, and diſplays the great Wiſdom of 
God in the Works of his Creation and 
Providence, deſetvediy claims to be had 
nin Ffſteem and Veneration by all, as that 
| which highly terds to enable the Mind 
to diſtinguiſh itſelf in Sentiments truly 
noble and great; to which End it is that 
this Work is preſented to the Publick. 
But of all the Ideas that preſent them- 
{elves to the Underſtanding, there is none 
that affords ſo great, ſo exalted a Plea- 
ſure and Satisfaction, as thoſe which are 
attended with Greatneſs and Goodneſs, 
 Generofity and Benevolence in one and 
the 1 i Hence GO D, the great 
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unhappily beſet with many Vices, yet 
there are alſo Perſons of many eminent 
Virtues, whereby much Benefit is af- 
forded to Mankind. 

Among other Things worthy of Re- 


memberance, how many weary, diſtreſſed 


Travellers have reaſon to join with me 
in T hankfulneſs, for the late uſeful Me- 
thod of Mile-Stones, ſet up in various 
Parts of this Country, wherein a noble 
Peer of this Kingdom has remarkably 
diſtinguiſh'd himſelf; which, while it 
happily tends. to prevent the travel- 
ling Stranger miſtaking his Way on the 
Road, thereby preventing a Variety of 
Misfortunes that might otherwiſe un- 
avoidabiy attend him, at the fame Time 
alſo par Ha tends. to lefſen the Fatigue 
of the Mind, as being hereby enabled 
to make 4 Calculation in what Time 
he, ſhall; arrive 1. his intended Place 


ol Reſt: 


An Fee his, no kf beneficial to 
ſome, than worthy of Imitation by others, 
and proceeds ſtom the ſame generous 


- and; beneficent-[Diſpoſition, no leſs te- 


merkable in the 6 moſt noble Peer, 
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Benevolence upon all Occaſions, towards 
the Support and Encouragement of the 
various uſeful Inſtitutions now happily 
ſubſiſting for the Help:of the Diſtreſſed, 
under the various Afflictions incident-to 
human Life, whereby from Year to 
Year the Lives of Thoufands: are pre- 
ſerved to the Publick, and many Fami- 
lies ſaved from periſhing. Happy is 
the Nat ion in partaking of ſuich Muni- 


ficence, but more are the Objects 
from whom it nin buibings © 3 

A Mind thus nably endow'd, thus 
enriched irh divine is yer highly 


deli Vin qthe Wiſdom of 
God in his Works of Greftion and Pro- 
vidence ; and that HI Dy others is 
paſſed by untgarded as a/ Thing of 
nonght, affords it no ſmall. Matter of 
Pleaſure und Admiratiom By ſuch the 
whole Univetie is donſider d. as the Bobk 
of God, wherein every Thing beſpeaks 
the infinite Wiſdom. and Beauty of the 
great Creator thereof: But moſt of all, 
the Myſtery of Man's Redemption by 
the Blood of Jeſus, affefts it with Lore, 
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_ ever came before me are Thieves and 
Kobbers : And that of the Apoſtle Paul, 
All ſeek their un, and not the Things. 
that are Feſus Chriſt's; which is too 
evident, to the great Concern of ev 
Chriſtian, every publick BenefaQtor, and 
evesy Lover of the human Species, who. 
can't but with an inexpreſſible Concern 
obſerve the wrong Biais wherewith the 
governing Principle of the Generality 
of Mankind for the moſt Part is 
directed, each purſuing Happineſs in 
that which terminates in Diſappoint- 
ment and Miſery, which greatly tends 
to create Uneaſineſs in the Mind of 
every truly rational, thinking Perſon; 
who, while they condemn the Action 
and Object, for the ſake thereof, yet 
can't but pity the Perſon acting. | 
Thus every compaſſionate Judge paſſes 
the Sentence of Death with great Re- 
luctance upon an offending Criminal, and 
every humane Surgeon with Concern 
paſſes the Sentence of Amputation upon 
a diſeas'd Member, as bearing Part there- 
of himſelf by Sympathy: Hence that 
Expreſſion of the Almighty, In all 
their Afliction he was afſiiffed: And 
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of c 
it; while yet ſuch Sentence of; Extirpa- 


tion of the Member is abiolutely neceſ- 
fary for the Safety and — of 


the others, which however can't but 


afford a very ſenſible Concern to every 
public BenefaQtor, who is ever a true 
Lover of the human Species, inaſmuch 
as being Part of the Head, he ſincerely 
wiſhes Peace and Happincſs to all the 


. Members. | 5 18 Ib 18 


This then is the pern tir pishly 
merits from the Publick; and no one 
can tefrain their Love from, or be ſilent 
in their Praiſe towards him, but ſuch as 
are great Objects of his Pity and Prayer. 
May the Examples, moſt worthy Imi- 
tation, be t i'd into the general 


Practice of others, according to every 


one's Ability; that while the Publieſc 
enjoys the Benefit thereof, tliey may 
hereaſter be made Partakers of the pro- 
mis d Reward; which will certainly 
one Day be given by him, who is able, 
and no leſs willing, to reward to tlie 
aimoſt N . une 
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herein, it is, cHat- ne: differs fronwanother, and. 


becomes a more underſtanding and uſeful Member 


to Society; and hence it is, that one differs from 


another in Eminence, as one Star differs from 
another in Glory. Various and many are the 
Fields for Meditation and Action, with which 


the Mind is preſented by its great Creator, for Oc- 
cupation and Improvement; ſubluna 4 — are 
T 


various and. many, with which the oughts may 
be differently imploy'd, but of all Sciences where- 


in the human Mind is exercis'd, none opens a a 
wider and more noble Field for Advances in uſeful 


Knowledge than that of Chymiſtry: Here the Wiſ- 
— of the great Creator of all T ings sis {0 beau- 
Wonder a diſp \ 'd, that at once fills 
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i PREFACE. 
every ingenious Mind, Praiſe and Adoration, to 


that amazing, that adorable Being, the God of all 
Things. 

_ To improve the Mind in this noble Science 
it is, that the following Sheets are exhibited 
to the Publick, wherein is contain'd a truly 


valuable . Treaſure for large Advances, in this 


noble Field of Inſtruction, chiefly extracted from 
the painful Laboufs df the late moſt judicious 
and. ingemious Nau luave: By this Science it is, 
that the Mind is enlarged — enabled to diſcern 
Things in a proper, though different View, than 
what they appear to common Sight, and which 
cannot be ſo clearly diſcern'd or fully diſco- 
ver d, but by the Help of this noble Art 
Proms hence it is, that Objects are fo comminuted, 
divided and ſeparated, that their hidden Properties 
ate difcover'd, and their occult Virtues brought 
ta Light + By this uſeful Arty ir is, that Bodies: 
are ſo analiſed as to manifeſt themſelves com- 
onnded of a Variety of Subſtances, which before 
ay concealed from external View; and many of them 
endowed with ſuch ſalutary Virtues, as are very 
conducive to the Recovery and Improvement of 
Health and long Life : And hence, while we ad- 
mire the great Wiſdom and Beauty of God in the. 
Wonders of the Creation, we have no leſs Reafon : 
to love and adore him for his and Good - 
neſs towards us here in, who has ſa graetoufly pro- 
vided for the Neceſſities of his Creatures: And: 
this introduces to the Mind another Field of Me- 
ditation and Reflection, for Improvement in uſe- 
fal Knowledge, in a ſtill more noble and extenſive. 
View; to wit, that ever - bleſſed, and of all orhers 
the moſt valuable Eield of Speculation and Con- 


_ tewplation, handed to us in that divine inen / 
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tmuſtable Treaſure, call'd, The Word of God. 


This is the Pearl of great Price, which cannot be 


valued adequate to itſelf, and which may rly 
and truly be ſtiled a Book of divine Chymiſtry, 
wherein the * r the Wiſdom Myſteries, and 
Knowledge of God is ſo analiſed, diſcovered, and 
brought to Light, as moſt highly concerns the 
Mind to be acquainted with, and from which alone 
it can be obtain d. Here the Original and Pro- 

{s of Man is ſet forth; and, by Analiſis, is 
— and of the beſt and worſt of 
Subſtances, of the moſt fading, and yet moſt du- 
rable Principles; to wit, God, the Devil; 
Death, and Eternity : Originally created pure, 
form'd by the Breath of the Almighty into a Be- 
ing of eternal Duration, but miſerably deceiv'd by 
Sin, made ſubject thereby to Death, and the 
Puniſhment of the Devil. By this divine Book 
of Chymiſtry it is, that the Mind becomes ac- 
quainted with this Analiſis and 'Tranſmutation, and 
by which it is allo farther inform'd not only of the 
dreadful Effects of that deſtructi ve Thing, SIN, 
what uyhappy Changes and miſerable Havock it 
has caus'd 4 all tublunary Things, but alſo 
of the amazing Love of God to poor wretched loſt 
Man, by the wonderful Tranſmutation of the God- 
head into Manhood, in cloathing his only- beloved 
Son with human Fleſh, This is that divine Book 
alone by which theſe wonderful Changes are diſ- 
cover'd to the Mind of Man, and without which 
it would for ever remain deſtitute of the moit 
neceſſary eflential-Rart of uſeful Knowledge, and 
which is of ſuch mighty; ſuch infimte Importance 
to it, that the perfect Knowledge of the whole 
Uni verſe befides is as nothing in Compariton 
thereto, and can! infinitely. better be {pac'd, than 
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chat, in the leaſt neglected; ſince this, and this 


i andy, is that which will rema in ſure and ſtedſaſt 


to eternal A 

What hor I Labour, and bt | 
idly thrown away by Ch ywuits in the fruitleſs 
. afrer the Philoſophers Stone? which, 
— ich is ſuppoſed to have the Power of con- 
ng other Subſtances into Gold: But by this 
Fw Book of Chymiſtry, what is moſt truly de · 
ſerving the Name of the Philofphers — may 
be moſt certainly! found; and which, when ob- 
— not only of — Wood, 

Hay, Stubble, Sc. into Gold, but alſo of giving 
it a — Power, and making it become an 
21 immortal Being. This is that true, 
that living Philoſophers Stone which no one can 
truly ſeek in vain; and whoever does not ſeek it 
in Sincerity, Conſtancy, and Perſe verance, can be no 
true Philoſopher : This is that Stone which ſepa- 
mes the Chaff from the Wbeat, purges away the 
Profs from the pure Meta], cleanſes the Jewel 
from all its Impurities, and reſtores to it a 
and Beauty which no Time can efface. 
e 4, a iro 9 — — 
nowledge, r s divine Book miſtry. 
this inexhauſtable Treaſure of uſeful 
Here you cannot ſeek in vain, if you — 
read it therefore; with Care and Diligence, -mank | 
Prayer and Sincerity, and you cannot fail of ma- 
king a daily and bappy Improvement in that 
Knowledge, —— will be of the higheſt Conſe» 
quence, — — —— laſting Dura 
wor: But thoſe who are gent and careleſs. 
herein, the Loſs is their own; — Lois indeed 
it is, of all others, the moſt wretched and deplora- 


ble, And: b, to" be. a good Chymat: in this 
divine 
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divine Chymiſtry, is the ſame Thing as tr be a 
Chriitian, richly endow'd with divine Know- 

dge, Wiſdom and Prudence. 
But, by a good Chriſtian, I would not be un- 
derſtood to mean ſuch a Chriſtian as thoſe” are, 
who are wont to uſe the Word with an Air of | 
EE 6. Spe mg ute | 
Perſon, who reply was 4 mighty good | 
Chriſttan, though as yet ſhe had not thought | 
much about Religion: Or as fome others, of | 
whom this Age too unhappily abounds, who be- | 
- | 
| 


mg where religious Diſcourfe was the Toptc 
then engroſling the Attention of thoſe that were 
preſent, grew ſoon tir d, uneaſy, and diſpleas d 
therewith, got up and left the Place with expreſ· | 
ſing their Diſlike thereto, by the Appellation of | 
dull religions Stuff, not fir for the Converſation of | 
Gentlemen; yet, at the ſawe Time, profeſs'd 
2 to be mighty good Chriſtians at the | 
hy theſe, alas! are only Chriſtians by Name, 
for they — —— and are utter | 
Strangers to t m reality, knowing as yet | 
nothing ot that divine Book, — — i 
Dumorrality is brought to Light; being-emizely _ al 
— that à religious Life, a Life of frequent | 
verſe, with God, is the only Heaven upon 
Earth.: For while the Arr of try amuſes 
the Mind, diſeovering the hidd,”* Principles of 
jects, this greatly ediſies and im, coves it with 
exalted; fuch durable Knowledge, as can- | 

not be deri ved from any other Fountain, bur that | 
of infinite Wiſdom: How unhappy, yea, how wor- | 
thy of Pity therefore are thoſs Minds which cats | 
not reliſh the Knowledge of this divine Treaſure,  *' 
nor taſte the glorious. Things that we the 
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W iſdom thereof; however, ſuch is the Reputation' 
and Amiableneſs of Religion, that few are wil- 
ling to be thought wholly unconcern'd therewith :- 
And yet thoſe ſurely ought to be efteem'd Strangers 


to Chriſtianity who can be content with the bare 


ſuperficial Thoughts thereof, and act as though 
they thought its true Practice tended to debaſe the 
Dignity of the Mind, or that it was below a Per- 
fon of Quality, or of Wit and Fortune, to be a 
Chriſtian in Truth and Sincerity; for this is to ſup- 
poſe that Religion mars good Breeding, whereas on 
the contrary, in the Judgment of the truly Wiſe, 
it adds new Euſtre and Beauty to it. N 

Did not the Apoſtle Paul diſplay much of 
the Gentleman in pleading his Cauſe before Felix, 
Feſtus, and King Agrippa, Ads xxi v. 25, c. yea, 
did he not ſhew as much polite Breeding; courteuus 
Behaviour, and good Manners, before theſe his 
Hearers and Judges, as any Nobleman in Hritain 
could have done at the Bar in the Houſe of Lords 7 
was he then e'er the leis a Gentleman, becauſe; he 
was a Chriſtian, a Philoſopher in divine Things? 
are not thoſe therefore who are too polite ta be 
Chriſtians; too polite alſo to be Philoſophers ? 
yea, too polite to be Men of Senſe, and what leis 
then can they be but very Fools? and by being 
too wiſe to receive uſeful laſtruQion, 2 
as Ideots, more delighted with the Shadow than 
the SubſtanF®zjjand what then will ſuch do in 
future Tiry& will they then repent, become 
wiſe, and abhor their Folly; or will they ſtill 
continue Fools till the Day of ſevere Viſitation, 
and then by idle Promiſes render applicable to 
themſel ves — b Pot: 
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Thus the ſick Soul, when tortur d by his Pain, 

And 2 all Efſays to Life are vain; 

BW hen the Phyſician can no more deſign ; 

Then call the other Doctor, the Divine; 

W hat Vows to Heav u, would Heavu'n reſtore 
his Health ; $532 

Vews all to Heav'n, his Thong bis, his AF ons, 
Wealth. 

But if reſtor d to Vigour, as before, _ 

His Health refuſes what his Sickneſs {wore ; 

The Body is no ſooner reſtor d and well, 

But the weak Sou relapſes into Il, 

Tv all irs former Swing of Life is lead, 

And leaves its Vows and Proms/e 


ſes in Bed. 

If this be the Caſe of thoſe who are very reli- 
gious only at the Opera, or of ſuch who call them- 
{elves very good Chriſtians, though as yet they 
have not thought upon Keligion, alas! their 
State as yet is poor ard deſperate, and while they 
willingly remain thus, do voluntarily continue | 
walking in the broad Way to eternal Miſery ; and 
he is truly, whether eſteem d ſo or not, their beſt . 
Friend, who will freely admoniſh- them of their 
Danger, if peradventure they would be induced 
thereby wiſely to conſider themſel ves before it be- 

comes too late, and the Door of Mercy be for ever 
ſhut againſt them: And hence, out of a tender Re- 

rd to theſe mighty good Chriſtians, or rather un- 

ppy Mortals, I would willingly draw a Picture 
whereby to ſhew the Difference between a true 
3 in Word only, and one that is fo in Truth 
and Reality. Look into the Book of Religious 
Courtſhip, wherein is repreſented a Gentleman, who. 
rom being a mighty good Chriſtian in the idle, 
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phane Senſe of theſe polite Gentlemen, vis 
being no Chriſtian at all, was happily in- 
duced truly to think of becoming a Chriſtian in 
Deed : In meditating upon which, he thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf, I zaik, lays he, of being religi- 
ens, and being a Chriſtian, while as yet I under- 
ſtand nothing of it, or how to go about it. What 
8&5 Religion? or what is it to be a Chriſtian? Ts 
it not a Reverence of God, a Senſe of his Mor- 
ſoip, and Inpreſſions of Duty to him. 
pon theſe Things being ſeriouſly yg 
Evening alone in the Field, he began to look 
with great Concern upon the Want which he felt 
of an early Foundation laid in the Mind by a re- 
' Tigions Education; Sure, ſaid he to himſelf, aue 
that are Men of Fortune, are the wo unhappy 
Part of Mankind ; we are taught nothing: Our 
Anceftors have had ſo little Notion of Religion 
themſelves, that they never ſo much as thought of 
it for their Children. I don't wonder they have 
thought it below them; for knowing litile or no- 
thing of it themſelves, they had no ot her E'xcuſe 
to one another for the leaving their Children en- 
tirely deſtitute of it, but by pretending, it was 
below their Quality. This flung him into a 
Reflection, which raifed this ſudden, paſſionate 
Expreſſion, God be mercifub to me] what is be- 
come of my Father and Grandfather ! Who am [ 
a Gentleman! I am attended by Servants, /ir'd, 
and wor ſbi pd, and honour'd here by many poor 
Workmen, Tenants, and others, that think them- 
felves nothing in Compariſon to me; yet I am 
in the Sight of him that made me, and in 
ray own too, a Dog, a Monſter, a thouſand times 
worle Creature than the meaneſt of them; for I 
am a Wretch with a Sou}, and yet know W | 
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of him that gave it me; a Soul commanded to 
{erve and obey the God that made it, and yet ne- 
ver taught to know him. 

There lives a poor Ploughman, and yonder 
lives a poor Farmer; they both: fare hard, and 
work hard : How ſober, how 2 how 
ſerious are they! How are they daily teaching 
and inſtructing their Children! and how were 
they — inſtructed by their Parents! yea, 
there's ſcarce a Boy of ten Years old in their 
Families, but knows more of God and Religion 
than I do : I have been taught nothing, and know 
nothing but this, that I am under the Curſe of 
' Darkneſs, in the Midſt of Light; Ignorance, in 
the Midſt of Knowledge; and have more to give 
an Account of than a Negro of Africk, or a Sa> 
vage of America. 

_ Theſe Meditations fo engaged his Mind, that 
he was infenfibly drawn to a conſiderable Diſ- 
tance from his own Houſe, when Night coming 
on, he was thereby reminded of returning 
Home; in his Way to which, he neceſſarily paſs'd 
* a poor labouring Man's Door, who with his 
ife and four Children lived in a ſmall Cottage 
on the Waſte, where he was Lord of the Manor ; 
As he paſs'd by, he thought he heard the Man's 
Voice, arid ſtepping up cloſe to the Door, he per- 
ceived that the poor good old Man was praying 
to God with his Family : His Heart ſprung in 
his Breaſt for Joy at the Occaſion, and he liſten'd 
eagerly to hear what was ſaid. 'The poor Man 
was giving God Thanks for his Condition, and 
that of his little Family, which he did wich 
Affection, repeating how comfortably they Ii vd, 
how plentiful pl they were provided for, how God 
had diſtinguiſh'd them in his Goodneſs, that they 
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were alive when others were ſnatch'd away by 
Diſeales and Diſaſters; in Health, when others 
languiſh'd with Pain and Sickneſs ; had Food, 
when others were in Want; at Liberty, when 
others were in Priſon ; were cloath'd and cover d, 
when others were naked and without Habitation : 
-Concluding with admiring and adoring the Won- 
ders of God's Providence and Mercy to them, who 
had deſerved nothing. | "0" 
He was confounded, and ſtruck as it were ſpeech- 
Teſs at the Surprize of what he had heard. No- 
thing could be more affecting to him. He came 
away (for he had ſtayd as long as his Hear: 
could hold) walk d to ſome Diftance, and there 
ſopp'd, look'd ap, and round him, to ſee if he 
was awake, or if it was a Dream. At laſt he got 
ſome Vent to his Thought, and throwing out his 
Arms, Merciful God! ſays be, is this to be a 
Chriſtian! what then have I been all my Days! 
what's this Man thus thankful for! why, m 
Dogs live better than he does in ſome reſpects, 
1 he on his Knees adoring infinite Goodneſs for 
his Enjoyments! why I have enjoy'd all J have, 
and never had the Jeaſt Senſe of! God's Goodneſs 
to me, or ever once ſaid, God, I thank thee for 
it, in my Life. Well might a ſober Woman be 
afraid of me. Is this humble Temper, this Thank- 
fulneſs for mere Poverty! ls this the Effect of 
being a Chriſtian! why then Chriſtians are the 
happieſt People in the World! why I ſhould han 
mylelf if I was reduced to a Degree à hundre 
Times above him, and yet here is Peace, Eaſe of 
Mind, Satisfaction in Circumſtances, nay Thank- 
fulheſs, which is the Exceſs of human Felicity, 
and all this in a Man that juſt Ii des one Degree 
above ſtarving. We think our 2 
25 of 
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Slaves, who labour and drudge in the Earth to 
ſupport us that are their Landlords, and who look 
upon us as their Lords and Maſters : This 

r Wretch is but a Drudge to thoſe Dru 2 

lave of Slaves, and yet he gives God Thanks for 
the Happineſs of his Condition! Is this the Frame 
of religious A ! what a Monſter am [4 Then 

ay farther, but not being able to 
contain his * return d back to poo: 
William, deſiring by him to be taught Chriſ- 
tianity. 

Being return'd to the Man's Houſe, and 
ſtanding without, he whiſtled firſt, and then 
call'd William] William ! The poor Man, his 
Family-Morſhip being over, was po going to 
Supper, but hearing Somebody whiſtle, and ſuppo- 
ſing it to be ſome Stranger that had loſt his Way, 
went to the Door, where he ſaw a' Gentleman 
ſtand at ſome Diſtance z but not knowing him, 
becauſe it was dusk, he ask'd who it was, and was 
{urpriz'd when he heard his Voice, and knew who 
It was. TY. 
2 8 you know me, William? ſays his — 

rd. | 

William. Indeed I did not know your Worſhip 
at firſt; I am ſorry to ſee you out ſo late, and 
all alone; I hope you an't on Foot too? 

Landlord. Yes I am, Willsam, and have 
wander'd through the Wood here a little too far, 
before. I was aware. Will you go Home with me? 

Will. Yes, and't pleaſe your Worſhip to ac- 
cept o me, with all my Heart. You ſhall not go 
alone 1n the dark thus. Sir, if you pleaſe to ſtay 
a little, I'll go call Goodman ones and his Son too, 
we'll all ſee you ſafe Home, 

- b Lai dh. 
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Tandl. No, no, I'll have none but you, Mil- 
liam. Come along. | N 
Hill. Then Sir, if you pleaſe, I'll take my 


Bill in my Hand. Tis all the Weapons I have. 


Landt. Well, do then; but how will you do 
to leave your Wife and Children? 1 

Will. God will keep them, I hope, Sir; his 
Protect ion is a good Guard. 
Tandl. That's true, William; come along 
then. I hope there are no Thieves about. | 

Will. Alas! Sir, it's a ſorry Thief that would 
P | 

Landl. Well, but that little you have, it's 
mg to you, and you would be loth to 

e It. F 5 | 

Hill. Indeed, Sir, I could ill ſpare what I have, 
tho” it be very mean, becauſe I could not buy more 
in the room of it. 


Zandt. I know you are poor, William. How 


many Children have you ? 


Will. have four, Sir. 
Tandl. And how do you all live? 5 
S 4 1 Indeed, Sir, we live all by my hard La- 


ur. 
Tandl. And what can you earn a Day? 


Will. Indeed, Sir, I can't get above NN 
a Day now; but when your Worſhip's good Fa- 
ther was ali ve he always gave the Steward Orders 
to allow me Twelve - pence a Day, and that was a 
great Help to me. | | 
Landl. Well, but can your Wife get no- 
nee * 


thing? 


WW:ll. Truly, now and then ſhe can, Sir, in the 
Summer. Haß it is very little; ſhe's but weakly. 

Landl. hate you always Work, Pilliam? 
N | : | | ys 2 Mill. 


= 
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Will. Trdy, Sir, ſometimes I haye not, and 
. | 


then it is very 


rd with us. . 
Landl. Well, but you do not want, Raps 
Will. No, bleſſed be God, Sir, we do not 
want: No, no, God forbid I ſhould ſay we want; 
we * want nothing but to be more thankful. for 
what we have. TREES © ; 
Landl. Thankful, William why, what haſt 
thou to be thankful for. | ; 
Will. O dear! Sir, I ſhould be a dreadful 
Wretch, if I ſhould not be thankful ! what would 
2 of me, if I had nothing but what I de- 
rve ? 2 | ri 
Landl. Why, what couldſt thou be worſe than 
thou art ? | . 
Will. The Lord be praiſed ; I might be 
fick or lame, and could not work, and then 
we muſt all periſh : Or I might be without a 
Cover, your Worſhip might turn mg out of this 
warm Cottage, and my Wife and Children would 
be ſtarv'd with Cold. How many better Chriſ- 
tians than I are expoſed to Miſery and Want, and 
] am provided for? Bleſſed be the Lord, I want 


for nothin nee” | 
Landl. Poor William! thou art more thank - 
ful for thy mean Cottage, than ever I was for the 
# Manor-Houſe. Prithee can you tell me how to be 
thankful too ? 1 1 


Will. I don't doubt, Sir, but you are more 
thankful than I. Tou have a vaſt Eſtate, and are 
g Lord of all the Country, I know not how far. To 


be ſure, Sir, you are more thankful than I. | 
J Sas b 2 Tandl. 
A * This truck him to the Heart, that this poor 


. Wretch ſhould ſay he wanted not hing, &c. 
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Landl. Tought to be To, you mean, William: 
that I know, for it all comes from the fame Hand, 
Mill. I don't doubt but you are very thankful 
to God, Sir, for he has given yonr Worſhip great 
Wealth: And 4ohere murh is given, you know, 
Sir, much as reguir d. To be ture, Sir, you are 


much more thankful than 1. 


Zandi. Truly, William, I'd give a thouſand 
Pounds I were as happy and as thankful as thou 
art. Prithee, William, tell me how I ſhall bring 
myſelf to be thankful ; for tho thou art a much 


1 Man, yet thou art a richer Chriſtian than 


Will. 011 cannot teach you, Sir. I am a 
poor labour ing Man; I have no 28 
Landl. But what made you fo thankful, Nil- 


Hem, for little more than Bread and Water? 


Hill. O Sir! my old Father ufed to ſay to 
me, that to compare what we receive with what 
we deferve, will make any Body thankful. 

andi. Indeed that's true. Alas? we that 
are Gentlemen, are the unhappieſt Mortals in 
the World : We can't quote our Fathers for any 
thing that is fit to be named. Was thy Father 
as thankful as thou art, William? © 

Mill. Yes, Sir, and'a great deal more. O! 1 
Mall never be fo good a Chriſtian as my Father 


was. 
T.andl. And I fear I ſhall never be ſo good a 


Chriftian as thon art, William. 
Mill. I hope, Sir, you are much better alz 
ready. God has bleſſed your Worſhip with a very 
large Eſtate, and if he gives you Grace to honour 
him with it, he has put Means in your Hands to 

do a great deal of Good with it. 
| Fu 


* 


an 
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Landl. But you have a better Eſtate than I, 
William. - 


all. I an Eſtate, Sir! I am a poor labouring 


Man; if I can get Bread by my Work for my pe 
Children, it is all I have to hope for on this Side 
Eternity. *F4 FOIP 

Landl. Willigm! William ! thou haſt an In- 
heritance beyond this World, and I want that 
Hope. I am very ſerious with thee. Thou haſt 
taught me more this one Night of the true Happi- 
ev of a Chriſtian's Lite, than ever I knew be- 
fore. I muſt have more talk with thee upon this 
Subject, for thou haſt been the beſt Inſtructor ever 
I TE WERE 5. crnnnt 16d * 

Will. Alas! Sir, I am a ſorry Inſtructor, I 
want Help myſelf ; and ſometimes, the Lord. 
knows, I am hardly able to bear up under my Bur- 
then: But, blefled be God, at other Times I am 
comforted, that »2y Hope is not in this Life. 

Land}. 1 tell thee, William, thy Eftate's far 
better than all mine: Thy Treaſure is in Heaven, 
and thy Heart's there too. I would give all my 
Eſtate to be in thy Condition. K 

Will. O Sir, I hope your Worſhip is in a bet- 


ter Condition than I every way. 


Landl. Look you, William, I am very ſerious 
with thee. Thou knoweſt how I have been 
—_— up, for you remember my Father very 
well. | | | | 
Will. Yes, I do indeed, Sir: He was a good 
Man to the Poor. I was the better for him many a 
Day. He was a worthy Gentleman. 

and. But, William, he never took any Care 

of us, that were his Children, to teach us any 
Thing of Religion; and this is my Caſe, as it is 
the Cale of too many Gentlemen ef Eſtates. We 
are 
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are the unhappieſt Creatures in the World; we 
are taught _— and we know nothing of Reli- 
ion, or of him that made us. Tis below us, it 
ms. 

WIE *Tis great Pity indeed, Sir ; but I know 
it is ſo too often, There's young Sir Thomas 
------, your: Worſhip's Couſin, be is 4 pretty 
Youth, and may make a fine Gentleman : But tho” 
he is but a Child, he has ſuch Words in his Mouth, 
and will fwear ſo already at Times, it grieves me 
to hear him. It's true, his Father is dead; but 
2 if my Laily oo it, Ne would 2 him 

etter. It's Pity ſo hopeful a young Gentleman 
fhould be wil r * 4 
Landl. And who do you think ſpoil'd him? 

Will. Some wicked Children, I ſuppoſe, Sir, that 
they let him play with, or ſome loaſe Servants. 

Land. No, no, William, only his own Fa- 


ther and Mother. I have heard his Father take 


him when he was a Child, and make him ſpeak 
lewd Words, and fing immodeſt Songs, when the 
poor Child did not ſo much as know the Meaning 
of what he faid, or that the Words were not fit 


for him to ſpeak. And you talk of my Lady truly 


Me will ſwear and curſe as faſt as her Coachman : 
How then ſhould the Child learn any better? 
Will. Alas! that is a dreadful Caſe indeed, 
Sir; then the poor Touth muſt be ruin'd of Ne- 
ceffity : There s no Remedy for him, unleſs it 
pleaſes God to ſingle him out by his diſtinguiſh- 
ing inviſible Grace. Ret . 
Tandl. Why his Caſe, William, is mine, 
and the Caſe of Half the Gentlemen in England. 
What God may do, as you ſay, by his inviſible. 


Grace, I know not, nor ſcarce know what you 
mean b 


by that Word: We are from our Infancy 
| 8g ven. 
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given up to the Devil, almoſt as directly, as if 
were put out to nurſe to him. 4 
Will. Indeed, Sir, Gentlemen are not wont to 
think much of Religion: I fear it was always fo. 
The Scripture fays, Not many rieb, not many 
noble, are called; and it is the Poor of this World 
that are rich in Faith, s ii. 5. | 
Landl. I find it fo indeed, William; and FE 
find myſelf at a dreadful Loſs in this very Thing. 
Jam convinc'd the Happineſs of Man does not con- 
fiſt in the Eſtate, Pleaſures, and Enjoyments of 
Life: If fo, the Poor alone would be miſerable, 
and the rich Man only bleſſed; but there 1s 
ſomething be this World, that makes up for 
all that is deficient here. This you have, and E 
have hot; and fo, William, you in your poor 
Cottage are richer and more happy than I am with 
the whole Manor. | 
Mill. Indeed, Sir, sf in this Word only we 
vad Hope, the Poor would be of al Men the moſt 
iſerable; But, bleſſed be the Lord, our Portion 
is not in this Life. But, Sir, I hope ou will not 
diſcourage yourſelf neither; ſor bas not 
choſen the Poor only, rich Men have Temptations 
from the World, and Hindrances very many, aud 
It is hard for them to enter into the Ki of 
Heaven: But they are nor ſour cur, the Gate is 
not barr'd upon them becauſe they are rich. 
Land}. I know not bow it is, William, nor 
which way to begin; but I ſee fo Obſtruc- 
tions in the Work, that I doubt I ſhall-never ger 
Over it. 1 | 
Will. Da not ſay fo, Sir, I beſeech you: The 
Promiſe is made to ail, and if God has given you 


_ a Heart to ſeek: him, he will meer you and bleſs 


vun; for he has ſaid, Their Ears fſhait dive 5 — 
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Jeek the Lord. Many great and rich Men have 
been good Men. We read of good Kings and good 
Princes; and if your Difficulties are great, you 
| have great Encouragements, for you that are great 
Meu have great On rtunities to honour God, and 
do good to his h. Poor Men are denied 
theſe Advantages; we can only fit ſtill and 
be patient under the Weight of our Sorrows and 
our Poverty, and look for his Bleſſing, which 
alone wakes rich, and adds no Sorrow to ir. 
Tandl. But tell me, William, what is the firſt 
Step ſuch a poor uneducated Mortal as I am ſhould. 
take? I ſee a Beauty in Religion, which I can- 
not reach. I ſee the Happineſs which thou en- 
joyeſt, Villiam, in an humble, religious, correct 
Life. I would give all my Eſtate to be in thy 
Condition : I would labour at the Hedge and the 
Ditch, as thou doſt, could I have the fame Peace 
within, and be as thankful, and have ſuch an en- 
tire Confidence in God as thou haſt: I ſee the 
Happineſs of it, but nothing of the Way how to- 
obtain it. 9 K A* 3 
- Will. Alas! Sir, you do not know my Condi- 
tion: I am a poor diſconſolate Creature; I am 
{ſometimes ſo loſt, ſo dark, fo overwhelm'd with 
my Condition, and with my Diſtreſſes, that I am 
tempted to fear God has Forgotten to be gracious, 
that I am caſt off, and left to fink under my own: 
Burthen. I am fo unworthy, ſo forgetful of my 
Duty, fo eaſily let go my Hold, and caft off my 
Confidence, that I fear ſhall deſpair. © 
Zandl. And what do you do then, Villiam? 
Vi. O! Sir, I go mourning many a Day, 
and-waking many a Night: But I bleſs the Lo 
I always mourn after him; Talways cleave to him., 
Lam not tempted to run from him, I know I am 
ne 
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undone if I ſeek Comfort in any other. Alas 
awhither elſe ſhould I go Lory Night and Day, 
Return, return, O Father of Mercies ] and re- 
ſolve to lie at his Foot, and that ho he flay me, 
yet will I * in him: And bleſſed be the God 
of my Hope, he at laſt ſends me Comfort and Peace, 
tho' ſometimes It is very long e er it comes. | 

Landl. Well, William, and is this a diſcon- 

ſolate Condition! would you change your Condi- 
tion with me that am the rich Glutton? a 

Will. O do not ſay fo of yourlelf, Sir; God 
has touch'd your Worſhip's Heart I perceive, 
with 5 gare Deli me im ; you have a gra- 
cious Promiſe,» that wou encourage you, 
if you would but take it to — : 

Landl. Encourage me, William! that's im- 
poſſible : What can encourage me? what Promiſe 
18 it you of that looks towards me? 

il. Why, Sir, you ſaid juſt now you would 
change your Condition with ſuch a poor Wretch 
as I am ; you would labour at the H and the 
Ditch, to have the Know] of God and Reli- 

ion, and to be able to be thankful to him, and 
ave Confidence in him: This implies, that you 
have a longing earneſt Deſire after him, and alter 
the Knowledge of his Truth. | y 

Landl. Indeed that's true. 

Will. Then there are many comforting Scrip- 
tures, which ſpeak directly to you, Sir, vis. Ve 
fed are they that hunger and thirſt after Righte- 
ouſneſs, or they ſhall be filled : T he long ing Sn 
Hall be ſatisfy'd : He will {ati che Deſires of 
all thoſe that fear him, and the like. pF 

Land}. But what muſt I do? which is the 
Way an ignorant Wretch muſt take ? — 
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Nil. Sir, the Way is plain; we muſt pray 
to him. Prayer is the firſt Duty, and Prayer is 
the greateſt Privilege we can enjoy in the World. 

Zandl. Ay, William! but there is a great 
deal required in Prayer, that I atm an utter Stran- 
ger to. I never truly pray'd in my Life; no, nor 
perhaps my Father or Grandfather before me !"l 
came of a curſed Race, utterly unmindful of their 
Duty, and I doubt tis entail'd upon the Family 
like the Eſtate. | 72 
Hill. O, Sir, do not ſay that: The Scripture 
is plain, that the Children ſhall not be puniſh'd 
for the Father's Tranſgreſſions. 

Land}. But then certainly they muſt not tread 
in their Father's Steps, as I do. | 

Vill That's true indeed, Sir, they muſt not 
tread in thoſe Steps that are evil. 3 

Landl. But what doſt talk then of Prayer be · 


ing the firſt Duty ? why, if that be the firſt Thing, 


I muſt not begin, for how can ſuch a one as 


I pray to God? 


#3. As the Spirit of God will aſſiſt thoſe 
whoſe-Hearts are towards him, ſo we muſt pray, 
that we may be taught to pray. | 

Landl. Is it not a difficult Thing for a Man to 
my to God, that ſcarce ever thought of God in 
all bis Life? 2 

Will. Well, Sir, but who do you think put 
thoſe Thoughts into your Mind which you now 
have? and who opened your Eyes, Sir, to ſee ſuch 
a Beauty in Religion, as now you ſee ; and touch'd 

ur Heart with ſuch an earneſt Deſire after the 

ays and Things of God, as you now expreſly 

2 have? Do you think, Sir, chis is not of 
2 


Landl. 


Landl. Indeed, William, I know not : It 
would . be a wy delightful Thing to me, if L 
thought it was fo. 

Wil. Without Queſtion, Sir, it is. Man can 
have no ſuch Power. Nature prompts us to evil 
Thoughts and evil Defires, and to them only; zhe 
Imagination of the Thoughts of our Hearts are 
evil, and only evil: It there be any good Motions 
or heavenly Deſires in the Heart, they are all from 
God. Every good Gift, and every perfet# Gift 
comes down from above: "Tis his Power works 
a _ inviſible Grace forms all holy Deſires in 
the Soul. 
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Landl. Well: And what do you infer from 


thence ? 


Will. Why, Sir, if God has begun a good 


Work, he will perfect it; if he has turned your 
Face towards him, he will lift up your Heart to 


him. To pray to God is as natural to a Convert, 


as for an Infant to cry after 1ts Parents, 

Landl. moi 
Clearneſs than ever I heard before: But tis a 
ſtrange Thing to me to talk of praying to God. 
] pray ! that, except juſt the common Road of go- 
ing to Church, cannot fay that ever I kneel'd down 


to pray to God once in all my Life! How then 


ſhall I pray ? | 

Vill. O! Sir, that's ſad indeed: I am ſorry to 
hear your Worſhip ſay fo. Does any Creature live 
and not Fray to God! Alas! that's a fad and 
dreadful Thing indeed ! But however, Sir, do not 
let that hinder you no. | 


Landl. How do you mean, hinder me ? what f 
can be ſaid to hinder me doing what I have na 


Knowledge in, no Notion of, no Inclination to ? 
With, 


- 


Thou ſpeakeſt, Villiam, with more 
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Mill. O Sir, and't pleaſe you, you miſtake 
your own Condition very much: Do not diſcou- 
rage yourſelf thus; you know how to pray better 
than many that make much Noiſe with their De- 


votions, 1 ſee it plainly. _ | * 
Landl. 1 pray, William! I pray! I tell thee 
I never pray d in my Life, as I know of. 
Mil. And't pleaſe. your Worſhip not to be 
angry with me for my plain Way | 
Landl.. Prithee, Ilia, be plain, and ſpeak 
freely; don't Worſhip me and Sir me now; talk 
to me as if I was your Neighbour or Comrade ; 
theſe are not Things to be talk d of with Cringes 
and Bows: I'am a wretched, contemptible, poor, 
rich Man; thou art a poor, rich, happy Chriſ- 
tian. Talk plainly to me, PFilliam, the coarler- 
the better, I Iike it beſt. There will be no Dit- 
ference between thee and me hereafter, but what 


will be on thy Side; tell me therefore what you 


mean, William, by my praying ? | 
Ni. Why, Sir, if you allow me to be plain, 


then, 7 /ay, you miſtake your own Condition, and 


thereby put off the Comfort, you might receive : I 
ſay you do pray, and know, better how to pray 
than many that come to Church, and appear as if 


they pray d every Day. 


Zandl. You muſt explain yourſelf, Nilliam: 
Ido not underſtand you. v2 
Mill. Why, Sir, thoſe earneſt Defires you have 
after the Knowledge of God, and after the true 
Worſhip of God, which is the Sum of Religion, 
I ſay, thoſe earneſt Deſires are really Prayers in 
their own Nature. Sincere Wiſhes of the Heart 
for Grace, are Prayers to God for Grace. Prayer 
itlelf is _—_ but thoſe Wiſhes and Deſires put 
into Words, and the firſt is the eſſential Part ; for 
there 
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there may be Words uſed without the Defire, and 
that is not Prayer, but a Mockery of God; but 
the Deſires of the Heart may be Prayers, even 
without the Words. 16s At 

Landl. You ſurprize me a little. 
Will. Beſides, Sir, thoſe earneſt Defires you 
have after Religion, and aſter the Knowledge of 
God, will force you to pray firſt or laſt, even in a 
verbal Prayer: They will break out like a Flame 
that cannot be withheld 3 your Heart will pray, 
when you know not of it. Praying to God, Sir, 
is the firſt Thing a. Senſe of Religion dictates, as 
a Child crieth as ſoon as it is born. | | 
Landl. Alas! William, I know nothing of it. 
I am ſuch an unaccountable Wretch, God knows, 
I know nathing what belongs to praying, no, not 
I; thou haſt let me fee farther into it, by what 
you ſaid juſt now, than ever I ſaw or heard before. 
Will. Why look ye now, Sir, I told you it 
would break out, when you knew not of it, and 
you would pray to God before you were aware. 
id you not pray juſt now ? 
Landl. Pray ! why, what did I ſay? I faid, 
I know nothing of Prayer. Fries 
Will. Nay, that was not all, Sir : What is the 
Meaning of thoſe Words, Alas, William! and 
whence came that Sigh when you called yourſelf. 
that hard Name ? and what was the Senſe of your 
Soul but this, God be merciful to me, and teach 
ang to pray; for, alas! I know nothing *vhat be- 
longs to praying. Was not all this praying ? 
Landl. Indeed, William, my Heart had ſuch 
a kind of Meaning; but I cannot form the Thought 
into Words, no not in my very Soul. 
Mil. Its-allone, Sir; that. moves the 
Soul, certainly hears his own Motion. Kr 
c ould. 
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ſhould he but hear it? is it not his own working ? 

The as, of the Heart, and the Anſwer 
0 


* 


the Tongue, is of the Lord: He will hear every 
ncere Defire which he forms in your Soul, whe- 
ther it be conceived into Words or no; for it is 
the Voice of his o Spirit and Grace. 
Landl. Thou art a comforting Preacher, Wil- 
liam : I don't wonder you enjoy ſuch a ſhining 
Beam of Light in your own Soul, when you have 
ſuch a Senſe of Things as this. You ſhall be my 
Inſtructor, Nilliam; I may call you Father ra- 
ther, for thou art better to me than ten Fathers. 
Will. O Sir, my Diſcomforts are very great, 
and the Beam vou ſpeak of is very dim in me: 
Do ner {1 peak ſuch Things of mne; it makes me 


very ſad, for I know my own Darkneſs, I am a 
poor r. Creature. a 
Landl. 


Well, but God may make you an In- 
ſtrument of Good to me, or to any one de pleaſes. 
never had thus much Inſtruction in my Life, 
William. You will not be backward to do Good, 
I hope, if it be thus caſt in your Way. 1 

Will, I ſhall be very glad if ſuch a Worm as 
I am ſhould. be an Inftrument in God's Hand to 
comfort or inform your Worſhip, and ſhall praiſe 
God for the Occafion as long as I live; And 


indeed I. rejoice, Sir, to ſee you enquiring 


after theſe Things; I pray God encreaſe the 
Knowledge of himſelf in your Mind, and comfort 
you with the Hope of his Preſence and Bletling. -. 

Land}. Amen. I thank you, Willtam. , ; - 


ill. Look you now, Sir, did you not pray 


then again? | e 
Landl. I don't know; I join'd with you, 
William, If that be praying, I then did bY. 
| | L 1 -a 7; Ie 
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Will. Thus God will move your Heart to 

ay to him: And I beſeech you to read the 
e ; read them much, read them ſeriouſly; 
and pray, Sir, obſerve this one Thing when you 
read, which I have experience d often, and very 
comfortably ; and 1 dare ſay, you and every one 
that reads the Word of God with Deſire of a Bleſ- 
ſing, will experience the like, viz. When you are 
reading, and come to any Place that touches you, 
and that your Mind is affected with, you ſpall 
find, even whether you will or no, your Heart 
will every now and then lift itſelf up thus, Lord 
make good this Word, or this Promiſe to me! 
Lord ! draw my Heart thus to thee! Lord ! help 
me thus to ſeek thee ! and the like: And be not 
afraid to call that praying, for mental Petition is 
Prayer as well as Words, and is perhaps the beſt 
mov'd Prayer, and the beſt expreſs d in the World. 

Tandl. You will perſuade me, William, that 
I both have pray'd already, and ſhall again, whe- 
ther I will or no, and Shake I know any thing 
of it or no, and that I want no teaching. | 

IVill. Pray, Sir, does a Child want to be 
taught to er? 128 

740. Will that Simile hold, Villiam? 
ill. Indeed it will, Sir. Read the Scrip- 
ture; if God's Word reaches your Heart, you will 
not need to be taught to pray. ati 

Landl. I told you, Villiam, you hardly kne 
who you were talking to. You talk of my read- 
ing the Scripture ; why, I tell thee, I have not a 
Bible in the World, and never had one in my 
Life. There's the Manor- Houſe yonder, I queſtion 
whether God was ever pray d to in it, or his 
Name mention d there, except prophanely, or per- 
haps to ſwear by it, ſince twas built, You 
E-'S know, 


— —— — — = Re, 
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know, William as well as I, what a Family it was 
that liv'd in it, when my Father purchas d it, 
They were as much Strangers to Religion, as you 
ate to Greek and Hebrenww ; and ours were but lit- 
tle better, that came after them. 
Mill. I fear it was ſo indeed, Sir. Poor Gen- 
tlemen! they liv'd badly; very badly indeed. 
Alas! Gentlemen muſt not be told of it by us poor 
Men ; bur they were a ſad wicked Famil L . 
member it well. I 
Landl. But, William, can you lend me a 
Bible? and I'll carefully read it over while I ſtay 
in the Country. 


Vin. Tes, Sir, I'll lend you a Bible, and 


bring it with me in the Morning. At; 
Tandl. Do, William, and come and ſtay with 
me Tomorrow: Fil make thee amends for th 
Day's Work, and there's ſomething for thy 2004 
Advice, and coming ſo far with me. | 
Mill. Thank your Worſhip. : | 
They were now come to the Manor-Houſe, and 
he was loth to detain him, becaufe it was late, 
and alſo being ſo affected with the Diſcourſe 
they had had, he wanted very much to be alone 
again. CNOU: enen 
f 2 ſoon as he came into his own Houſe, he 
Jock'd himſelf into a Parlour, and ones to conſi- 
der with great Seriouſneſs all theſe Things, and 
elpecially what the poor Man had ſaid to him 
about praying to God; and as his Thoughts were 
intent upon the Meaning of Prayer, the Na- 
türe of it, and the Advantages of it, at every 
Furn of theſe Thoughts he found a ſecret kind 
of Impulte, and a longing Defire, O that I 
could pray ! O if I could but pray as that poor 
Man does! How happy ſhould I be if I could 


but 
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but pray to God! and the like. He was not aware 
of theſe Movements: They ſeemed to be wrought 
in his Affections perfectly involuntary and ſudden, 
and they paſs'd over without being notic'd and 
obſerv'd, even by himſelf, till after a while 
they returned ſtronger and more frequent upon 
him; ſo that he not only perceived it, but remem- 
ber d how often his Heart had thrown out thoſe 
Expreſſions ; when on a ſudden the poor Man's 
Words came into his Mind with ſuch a Force, as 
if he himſelf had been there: Why this was pray- 
ing: Then thought he with himſelf, certainly 1 
| have been praying all this while, and knew it 

not, | 1 
O pon this Reflection, it was impoſlible for him 
to expreſs, as he ſaid afterwards, what a ſtrange 
Rapture of Joy poſſeſs'd his Mind, and how his 
Heart was turn'd within him. Then he fell into 
the like ſacred Ejaculations, viz. of Admiration, 
Praiſes, Thankſgiving, and Aſtoniſhment; but 
ſtill without ſpeaking. otherwiſe than a kind of 
mental Voice, pouring forth ſuch Words by Eja- 
culation as thefs. Lord ! ſhall T be brought to 
pray to God! I that have never been told ſo 
much as how to mention his Name! 1 that 
have never known any thing of God, or my- 
ſelf! or have been taught any Thing of my 
Duty to him! ſhall T be taught to pray! and 
taught by whom! by this poor deſpicable Creature, 
that, at another Time, I would not vouchſafe 
to have ſpoken to, though he had made me ever 
ſo many Bows and Scrapes! His Tongue then was 
liet looſe, and he cry d out, Bleſſed. be God that 

ever I came near that poor Man. ee 
Ie continu'd all that Evening fille with com- 
forting Reflections, and with: a Kind of 1 58 
| „„ in . Peace 


* 4 * rr 
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1 IIa 19 reer 
Peace and Satisfaction; which, as he had never 
Known before, ſo he Knew not how truly to 
: expreſs or deſcribe it. In the Morning he found 
the {ame Meditation and the ſame Lightnels 
upon his Spirits return'd, and be rethember'd 
That the poor Man had pray'd for him, vis. 
* That he might de comforted” with the Hopes 
; of rhe Preſence and Blefling of God, to which 
Bis Heart bad o readily ſaid, Amen; and 
ndw he long' d for the poor Man's coming with 
; the Bible > Whom, when come, he receiv'd with 


{Ape Heart made him fit down by him, and 


told him, God had made him the Inſtrument of ſo 
much Good, to him, that he could not part with 
WL any more while he ſtay'd in the Country. 


_y 
14 


illiam, ſays he, God has made you a Father 
to me, and I'll be a Father to yu and your 
Family: You ſhall go no more Home to that poor 


ae you mall have ſomething more to be 
hanktul to God for than Bread and Water. 
Mill. Sir, I have much more to be thankful 


for than that already; but if God bas been pleated 


1 
34 #37 


to aſſiſt me to do you good in this great Buſineſs 


_ of bringing ſich a Soul as yours to the Knowledge 


of himlelf, I hall have Cauſe to praiſe him be- 


12 yond all that ever J had before. 


Landl. But now, William, what ſhall F do 


with ine Hook? e ee MEG acdc 

ill. Read it, Sir, and you will pray over it 
whether you will or no, ” | 

„anal. But 1 am fill ignorant; I have no 


Miniſter near me to explain it to me. 


Vill The Spirit of God, Sir, will expound his 


own Word to you, 


and. Well "William, you ſhall be my 
1 Manier. Come down. by me, and read in it. 


With 


2 * 
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ill. Alas! Sir, 1 am a ſorry Creature to be 


2 Teacher: But, Sir, I have tarn'd down ſofne 
Places, which I thought of, to ſhew your Wor- 


ſhip for . 
Landl. That's what I wanted, Villiam. 
Vill. Sir, here's a Text which tells you, what 


js the whole Deſign of a written Goſpel; for what 


End the Life of our bleſſed Redeemer was laid 


| down, and his Works and Doctrine were'publiſh'd 
to the World: And this ſeems to be the firſt 


Thing we ſhould know of the Scriptures 3” for in- 
feed it is the Sum and Subſtance'of them: Which 
is as follows; Theſe Things are written, that 


pve might believe that * is he Chriſt the Son 
7 


of God,” and that believing ye might have Life 
through his Name, fohn xx. 31. | 
Zandl. That is very comprehenſive indeed, 


Ifill. And here is another Paſſage 1 folded 


down, leſt you ſhould ask; how you ſhould do to 


believe. It is in Mark ix. 24. It is an Account of 
a Man who brings his Child to bur Lord to be 
healed, when poſſeſs d of an evil Spirit: To 
whom our Eord reply'd, If thou canſt belibve, all 
Things are poſſible to him that believeth. And 
Ver. 24. The Father crieth out with Tears, Tord, 


I believe, help thou my Unbilief. | 


' Lands. What do you look at me for, William 2 
Vill. O Sir! I faw your very Heart? 1 know 


— pray*d ; I know you ſaĩd men in your very 


ul to that Word. Glory be to the Grice of 


God, and to the Word of God for vou. The 


Scripture, tead with ſuch a Heart as yours now is, 


will ſoon teach you all that you want to know., and 
| all chat you want to (wo. 3 


The 
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The poor Gentleman was overcome with his 
Words, and could not ſpeak for a good while: 
Tears came out of his Eyes, and at laſt he burſt 
out thus; Lord! what a Creature have I been, 
that have lived without the Teachings of the 
Scripture all my Days ' 6 

Thus was this happy poor Man made an lu- 
ſtrument of good Things to this Gentleman, in 

bringing him. to the Knowledge of God, and to a 

| Senſe of Religion; and, in a Word, to be a moſt 
fincere Chriſttan. 

Thus far may ſuffice concerning this Matter: 

And now I ask, What think you of it? Can 
vou yet taſte the good Word of Life? Can you 
find in your Heart to ſeek after God as this. 

' wiſe Gentleman did? then would 1 alſo rejoice 
over you, as did the poor Man over him: But 
much more would you rejoice over yourſelves, and 
bleſs him that made you. May the 775 and 

ood God, who. ſent 555 Chriſt to b 75 Man- 

Kind iu turning them from the Evil of Sin, 

grant you this. Bleſſing, for then will my End, 
zhe-great End in View, hereby be an/*ver'd... 
And to thoſe to whom it becomes thus accepta - 
ble, it is friendly and freely prefented-; but to 
thoſe to whom it is not acceptable, as they have 
the full Value for their Money without it, the 
placing it here can do them no Prejudice: Nor 

-, ought this to be eſteem'd as wholly foreign 

to the Deſign of the following Sheets, ſince my 
Intention in this Undertaking: is to. make it as 
uſeful as poſſible, which could not be done agree” 

able to my Deſire herein, without offering ſome- 
thing for the Improvement of the Mind in the 
great Concerns. of Futurity,, as well ** 

2 | . | 2,26 
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Amuſements of a leſs durable Nature: And as theſe 
- Sheets may perhaps fall into the Hands of ſuch 
who are Lovers of human, more than of divine 
Knowledge, they may here providentially. meet 
with what they did not expect, which poſſibly 
may be of happy Uſe to them, in improving their 
Minds in a Knowledge which every wiſe Man will 
ſeek after, and every prudent Man above all Things 
with to obtain, while they were ſeeking only for 
that of a far leſs noble Nature: For hich E 
this is caſt into the Preface, and I am perſwaded 
that every ingenious Mind will ever be well 
pleaſed with obtaining uſeful Knowledge, Fhoagn 
it be met with in a Place where it was not expect- 
ed. Nor do I apprehend it a fingular Notion, 
which ſuppoſes, that in every Undertaking a 
Chriſtian's principal View ſhould be the aiming 
at the Glory of God, while he defires to affo 
_ uſeful Improvement to Mankind in whatever is pre- 
ſented to their Conſideration. But after all, if any 
are herewith ſo offended, as to make the Pfalmiſts 
Words applicable to them, vis. An unwiſe Man 
doth not *vell conſider this, and a Fool doth not un- 
derſtand it, I can't but wiſh it were otherwiſe with 
them, and that they may be of a better Mind for 
the future: Which being mention'd, I now 
ceed with offering to the Curious, a Table of Time, 
whereby readily to find out the Name of the Day 
of any given Time; as alſo the Encreaſe and De- 
creaſe of the Days throughout the Year, beginning 
with the Eleventh of December, and ending with 
the fame Day the ſucceeding Year, 25 
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A Table of Tine, calcutared for the realy finding 
the Name of the Day any given Date ill 
\ 0 on, beginning with" A. D. 13co. The 
Dominica] Letter for each Tear being Mar 
ar Dy Tear. For * N 


Jun. 1] 4pr. 0 8 Tan of Fuly] 31108. (x1 
Feb. [28] May]; 7 PE: Aug. 3 1 Nov. zo 
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17 January and October are tha ame. 
Ice Days * Wil... 


\ 59 4 


Dane. Eur 17 


* | Friday. 7 


Medue 
T. hurſa. 


Saturday 
Sunday 


111 


10 


12 
13 


85 
1 


20 
21 


22 
6123 


18 
19 


24 
25 
25] 
27 


29 


30 
31 


my Monday 14 { 28 
nien, March and November the fame. 


les Days are; 
TH * x © 1 Friday 
1 21, TSaturday 
N Sunday 
I Monday 


29 
30 


31 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
2012 
21 


8 
21 5 
10 
11 
12 


I TZieſda 
rn ded 12 


[EY | es February. 


| 4 il and Fuly the ſame. 


Monday || 8 
 Tue/dav 9116 
Wedne/d. 10 
Thurſd. | 41 11 
Bid 12 
6 Saturday I 3, 
I Sunday, [7114 
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1700 007 0007-229 ps 
Its Days are; 
Dom. Letter is F — 4. 


| e 
Thurſd. 
| Friday 


Ju. See April. 


Auguſt. 
m Days are; 
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5124 
18125 
1925 
20127 
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NB. The Years 1706, 17, 23, 28, 34, 45, 51, 
56, Gn, 73, 79, 84, 90, 1801, 7, all having the 
nical Letter , follow the ſame Rule as 
the Year 1700, the Days of the Week through- 
N. beipg ths tathg. 
1101 Jantary and Oberg the fs. 
KEELEY Its Days ate; 


Dom. Terter is E r 8115122129 
T hurſ4. 2] 9[16[23] 35 
Friday 370724031 
29 ej: 148 124 Sarurday 411111823 
30 vel — |» | inde 511211926 
31 e s 32027 
5 1811 74 7114121 28 
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1701 February, 


March and November = 


are the lame. 


March. See February. 
April and July are the ſame. 


Its Days are; 


Tueſda 
Medneſd. 
Thurſd. 
Friday 
Saturday 


15 | 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


13 


21 


15 
16 


I7 
18 
19 
20 


7114 


Its Days are; 
Monday 
Tueſday 
Wedneſd. 
Thurſd. 
| Friday 
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Kyptember and December are the ſame. 
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170¹ Offober. See January. 


November. See February. 


N 2 'The Years 1901, 7, 12, 18, 29, 35, 40, 
J, 57, 63, 68, 7% 85, 91, 96, 1802, all 


 tollow the fame Rule, auſwering to the ſame 
le 
iii ziert 
21702 January and October are the ſame. 
| Its Days are; 
Dem. Lerter is D |Thurſa. [1 81322 
. Friday 15 1623 30 
| 10117124131 
11118125 
. 12119126 
4 13120127 
| | 14027048 


| Feiruary, March and November are the ſame. 
Its Days are 
{ Sunday 1 875 2229 
+ + . | Monday 29162330 
| [Tueſday 3107/2431 
ey e791 j<1 i, 18125 
— Ie 1219 26 
F Friday 6 1320127 
| Sarurday| 14 21| 28; 
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October. See January. 
November. See February. 
December. See Fyptember. 
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1703 Seprember and December are the ſame. TP 


Its Days are; 

Dom. Letter is C Car ty | 1] 8] 15]22[29 
| | _ IThurſd. 2 9 16 2330 
Hiday 3110 24031 

Saturday 41111825 

f Sunday 51219126 

Monday 613120127 

Tueſday l7 14) 21 28 
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1704 "February, March and November 
are the ſame. 


811542229 
9116 
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11118125 
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20127 
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October. See January. 
November. See February. 
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1705 March. See February. 
April and Fuly are the ſame. 
: Its Days are; 
Dom. Letter is G | Sunday | 1} $]15] 22 
h Monday 291623 
Tueſday |3110|17 | 24 
IWedneſd. | 4|11|18] 25 
IThurſd. | 5112|19] 25 
Friday [613202 
Saturday 7114121 128 
May. 
Its Days are; 
Tueſday 11 8.15122 
Welneſt. | x ah 
Thurſd. 3101724 
Friday 417182; 
Saturday | 5112]|19|25 
Sunday [611312027 
1 Monday 7 14 21 28 
June. 
Its Days are; 
[ Friday 11 81522 
Saturday 2911623 
Sunday [3101724 
| Monday 4111825 
Tueſday 51211926 
Wedne/d. {6115120127 
| 7 hurſd. [7114 21 26 
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1705 July. See April. 
| Auguſt. 
Its wa are; 


Pom. Letter is G [Wedneſd. 118 [15122 29 
| Thurſd. |2| 9162330 
Friday |3|10]17]24131 

Saturday 41118125 

Sunday 51219125 

| Monday 61320127 

Tueſday 71421 28 


September and December are the ſame. 
Its Days are; 


Saturday Ty 81715122129 
Sunday 2 915/2330 
Monday 3101724431 
Tueſdey [41118025 
IVedrneſd. 5121926 
T hur{d. [6|13]20]27 
Friday 714121 28 


October. See January. 
November. See February. 
December. See Seprember. 


N. B. The Years 1705, 11, 16, 22, 33, 39, 445 
50, 61, 67, 72, 78, 89, 95, 1$c0, 6, having the 
lame Dominical Letter, all Glow the ſame 


Rule, anſwering to the fame Days of the Week. 
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1706. See 1900. 


See 1701, 
1708. See 1703. 


1707. 
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25 
26 
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Saturday 
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Its Days are; 
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Saturday 
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Monday 
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Its Days are 
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1799 Auguſt. 
Its Days are; 


Dom. Letter is B Monday 1 8415122129 
Tueſday 249 AE 30 
Weaneſd. \ 3 101712431 
Thurſd. [411118125 
Friday | 51121191256 
Saturdayis 132027 
Sunday |7 114121128 


September and December are the ſame. 
Its Days are ; 


Thurfd. 1 8 15 22129 
Friday 2 916123 30 
Saturday 31101724131 
Sunday 41118025 
Monday 5121925 
| Zreſday 6]13]20|27 
Wedneſd. 7142102 


October. See January. 
November. See February. 
December. See September. 


N. B. The Years 1709, 15, 20, 26, 37, 43, 48, 
54, 65, 71, 76, 82, 93, 99, 1804, 10, all having 
the ſame Dominical Letter, follow the ſame 
Rule, anſwering to the ſame Days of the Week. 


A Tatle 
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Thus, courteous Reader, having preſented to 
your View, in the Circle of one Year, the In- 
creaſe and Decreaſe of Day and Night, I entreat 
_ to reflect upon it, not meerly as a Matter of 

uriofity, but 0 as to obtain ſome uſeful Improve- 
ment thereby. Confider that thus your Time of 
Life paſſes away, as 4 Poſt that bafteth by; your 
Day will ſoon be gone, and the Night of Diſeaſes, 
Sickneſs, old Age, and Death, will then ſucceed, 
and what will your End be? or where will you 
appear, if your Life has been idled away, or your 
Day ſpent in that which cannot profit ? 

Since therefore the Day of your preſent Life 
will be ſo ſoon ended, it is ne worthy the 
Confideration of every rational Mind, to know 
how to provide for its well-being when the Scene 
of this Life is drawn, and a new one is open'd to 
View, which will ſhortly be the Caſe of every 
living Soul; when thoſe that Lave done Good, ſpall 
go into Liſe everlaſting ; but thoſe that have 
done Evil, into everlaſting Miſery. FIG 

And hence, to Fear God, and keep his Com- 
mandments, as it not only preſerves from this 
dreadful Scene of Miſery, but alſo introduces into 
endleſs Bliſs, can't and, but be moſt deſerving 
the Care and Vigilance of eyery immortal Being. 
Be entreated therefore to reſolve upon being obe- 
dient to the Will of God; confider the Goſpel of 
Chriſt as the beſt Guide in a Matter of ſuch infi- 

nite Importance, and Religion the beſt Compa- 
nion to attend you through this Stage into the 
heavenly Canaan, where the Night of Life ſhall 
be ſucceeded by an eternal Day of Light; where 
all Tears hall be wiped from the Eyes, and Sor- 
rews for ever baniſy d from the Heart. 


Let 
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Let us try therefore ſo to improve in Relig on, 
as that th may exceed another. Be not of 
the Number of thoſe that procraſtinate their Re- 


| pom from Day to Day, reſolving this Day to 


in to repent on the Morrow. Yes, 


To-morrow we'll live, ye always ſay; 

In what far Country does this Morrew lay? 
Beyond the Indies does this Morrow live, 
That its ſo mighty long e er it arrive? 
Irs ſo far to fetch this Morrow, that T fear 
I will be very od, and very dear. 
To-morrow we vill live, the Fool doth ſays 
To-day's too late, the Wiſe liv'd Yeſterday. 


If Frugality is commendable, it is Ay yaw 
ſo with regard to Time duly husbanded tor the 
Soul's Benefit. Frugality looks forward and round 
about, knows that when the exatteſt Computation 
is made that can be before hand, yet there will 
ſtill be found many. unforeſeen Deſiderata, many 
Things wanting in the Kalendar of Expences, 
arifing from a Variety of Accidents, and unfore- 
ſeen Occafions z and therefore it endeavours wiſely, 
as much as poſſible, to provide againſt future 
Wants and Caſualties : 'To which End it not only 
cuts off all Profuſion and Extravagance, but even 
deducts ſomething from that, which according to 
the preſent Appearance of Things, might be af 


forded ; and chuſes rather to live ſomewhat con- 


ſtrain d now, than to be expos'd, or to expoſe any 

one elſe, to the Danger of Diſtreſs and Want here- 

after; when the Confideration of the paſt full 

Meals and former Plenty, will make Poverty and 

Faſting ſo much the more inſupportable. And 

thus will it be with the Soul; who, —— 
v 
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viſh'd away the Day of Grace in idle Paſtimes 


and wanton Recreations, will remember it with 
more Sorrow and Bitterneſs, when Diſtreſs and 
Anguiſh comes upon it: And hence, how beauti- 
ful, how commendable is it, to find in Chriſ- 
tianity Minds fo diſengaged from the Earth, from 
the Creatures, and themſelves, that they ſeem to 
act independently of thoſe Bodies they are joined 
8 * entirely ſubdued them to the Croſs of 

riſt. EO 

When God is the Object of our Love, we can 
never raiſe ourſelves to too great Heights; for, be our 
Affections towards him what they will, or our En- 
deavours to pleaſe him ever ſo great, yet they 
will always come ſhort of reaching to a due Senſe 
of that exalted Majeſty and Goodneſs, which 
neither our Apprehenſions, or the Mind itſelf are 

able fully to comprehend. 
/ Let us therefore act for God's Glory, indepen- 
dent of the Creatures or ourſelves, without any 
Regard to our own Defires, or the Sentiments of 
others concerning us herein; for, being once ap- 
33 of God, the Cenſure of the World cannot 

urt us; or, be ing found guilty before God, the Ap- 

Plauſe of the World can avail us nothing. Where- 
fore let us now give all Diligence to acquaint our- 
ſelves with him, and be at Peace. 

Whoever has accuſtom'd himſelf to ſubmit to 
the Will of God, yields to Death without Re- 
Iuctance; he waits with Joy for the Coming of 
the Judge, who 1s to reward him ; he fears not 
to quit this miferable mortal Life, in order to 
begin an immortal happy one. 
Bat it is not ſo with the impenitent S inner; no, 
The Wicked, ſays the Prophet, are like the 
troubled Sea, when it cannot reſt, whoſe whe 
| (4 
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caſt out Aire and Dirt: There is no Peace, 
faith my God, to the Wicked, Iſa. Ivii. 20, 1. 
He fears, yea, and with Reaſon he tremb les at the 
Approach of the leaſt Sickneſs; Death is terrible 
unto him, becauſe he cannot bear the Preſence of 
an offended Judge; and, having fo often abus d 
the Grace of God, he ſees no Way to avoid the 
Puniſhment due to his Sins. O ! therefore, let 
us ſeek the Lord while he may be found, and 
call upon him while he is near. f 
Surely a little Conſideration will render his 
Name very precious to our Thoughts; for has he 
not io loved us, as to give his only beloved Son 
for our Redemption by his own Death ? did not 
Chriſt die a moſt painful and igneminious Death, 
even the Death of the Croſs, to ſave us from eter- 
nal Death? and is he not therefore deſerving our 
uttermoſt Love and Reverence ; and Chriſtianity, 
of all other Things, the moſt deſerving our higheſt 
Regard, as coming from this great and good. 
Benefaftor, the Author of Life, to introduce us. 
into endleſs Life and Glory? Yes, ſurely. _ 
This 1s that Religion which is founded upon 
Reaſon and Argument, and will bear to be tried 
wy to the uttermoſt, or elſe it could not be from 
: For, as eternal Reaſon and Truth 1s the 
Rule and Meaſure of Divine Conduct; ſo conſe- 
uently, whatever comes from him will admit of 
the ſtricteſt Scrutiny, by Way of Reaſoning and 
Argumentation, ſeeing every Thing of . aa 
Original, has Reaſon and Truth for its Bafis. 
Chriſtianity therefore is that moſt compleat and 
perfect Scheme of moral Truth and Righteouſneſs, 
which was firſt preach'd to the World by Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles, and from them convey'd down 
to us under its own Evidence of immutable Recti- 


tude, 
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tude, Wiſdom, and Reaſon, and may not impro- 
perly be conſider d as the Religion of Nature re- 
vis'd, retify'd, and 1mprov'd to Perfection: And 
hence, it is ſurely becoming our higheſt Wiſdom 
to receive it for our perfect Rule and Direction 
in the Way to eternal Life, which is the ulti- 
mate End of our Creation. 

Experience daily convinces ns, that our con- 
tinuing here is but of momentary Duration; here 
aue have uo continuing City, Prudence therefore 
directs us to ſeek one to come, eternal in the Hea- 
De l. 

If there was no other beſides the preſent Being, 
the general and uſual State of Mankind is ſcarce 
conſiſtent with the Idea of a reaſonable Creature, 
which will farther appear upon due Reflection: 
For, not to mention what we muſt neceſſarily ſuf- 
fer from the very Settlement and Condition of the 
World, and the Frame and Structure of our Bo- 
dies, by Hunger and Thirſt, Heat and Cold, Pain 


and Sickneſs; whereby, like Leaves in Autumn, 


one Generation drops, and another ſprings up, to 
fall again in like Manner, and be forgot: 7 ſay, 
not to bring this into the Account, there is abun- 
dant Reaſon for Sighs and Complaints. We come 
into the World by the Pains and Labour of our 
Mother, and we ſoon go out of it again with our 
own; our Lives are ſhort, and quickly vaniſh 


into Oblivion and Forgetfulneſs ; by Childhood 


and Youth much of them are loſt in Inſenſibility 
and Trifling, Vanity and Rudeneſs, obnoxious to 
many Pains and Accidents; and, when the Tears 
of Childhood and Youth are paſt, even then, thoſe 
ſpent by the beſt of Men are often attended with 
much Labour and Difficulty. 


z - 


When 


> 
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When we reach that Stage of Life which uſually 
takes us from our near Relations, and brings us 
out into the World, with what Difficulty are pro- 
per Employments and Stations found for us? And, 
when we are got out, and left to ſhift and ſtrug- 
ole for ourſelves, how many Hardſhips and Tricks 
are put upon us, before we get ſufficient Sagacity and 
Dexterity to fave ourſelves, and guard againſt 
them? How many Chances do we ſtand whether 
we ſhall be ſucceſsful or not ? and how trouble- 
ſome is Buſineſs made by the Unreaſonableneſs of 
others, through 111 Nature, or Trifling, and want of 
Punctuality in the Perſons with whom we are con- 
cern'd? How do we ſometimes inſtantly find our- 
ſelves ſurrounded with Snares from defigning 
Men, Knaves, oppoſite Intereſts and Factions, 
whereby the Peace and Tranquility we hop'd to 
enjoy in what we poſſeſs, is ſuddenly vaniſh'd 
and gone? But if Affairs do go proſperouſly, 
yet ſtill perhaps a Family is encreaſing, and with 
It new Occafions of Solicitude and Care are intro- 
duc'd, accompanied with many Fears and diſ- 
quieting Apprehenfions. At length, if a Man 
through much Care, Toil, and various Adverfi- 
ties, arrives at old Age, then he generally feels 
his Preſſures rather encreaſe than diminiſh, and 
himſelf leſs able to ſupport them; the Buſineſs he 
has to do begins to exceed his Power of Action, 
It grows urgent upon him, and calls for a greater 
Diipatch than he is able to afford it: Moſt of his 
Faculties and active Powers begins now to fail 
him apace; and, what farther adds to encreaſe 
his Misfortune, Relations and Friends, who might 
be helpful to him, are taken from him by the 
Conſumer of all Things, never to return more to 
aſſiſt and comfort him, whereby his ike x and 
| | ans 
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Pains are ſtill more multiplied upon him, and 
under the additional Load, he comes trembling 


forward, tottering and bending towards the Earth, 


till he either ſtumbles upon ſomething which 


throws him into the Grave, or becoming too weak 
and faint longer to endure, falls into it of his own Þ 


Accord. 


his Being? is this worthy the Dignity of human 
Nature? yea, is this all for which he liv'd! 


did he come into the World only to make his 


Way through the Preis amidſt many Joſtles and 
Hardſhips, with at beſt only a few deceitful little 
- Aeeting Pleaſures attending him, interſpers'd 
among a numerous Troop of Perplexities and Diſ- 
quietudes ? and muſt he ſo ſoon paſs out of it 
again and be forgot, as though he had never been? 
can this be ai End worthy a Firſt Cauſe perfectly 
good and reaſonable ? ſurely, it cannot be con- 
ſtent with an infinite, all-wiſe, and good Being, 
thus to trifle with his Creature, the Glory of 
the Creation, Man, and herein even to act be- 
neath the Conduct of a judicious, rational, 
finite Being: For, would even any Man of 
common Senſe and good Nature fend another 
upon a difficult Journey, in which, though he 
might perhaps now and then meet with a little 
_ Sunſhine by the Way, get Intervals for Reſt and 
Contemplation, or be flatter'd with ſome pleaſant 
Verdures in his Journey, or the Smiles of 2 
few Daifies upon the Banks of the Road; 
yet, upon the Whole, he muſt travel through 
much Dirt and bad Ways, take many weari- 
ſome Steps, be continually 1 after 
ſome Clew or Direction to carry him through 


the Turning and Intricacies of it, puzzled 


how 


And muſt he end here? is this the Period of 


1 


-s 
7 — 
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how to get a competent Viaticum and gr 


Reckoning, ever and anon in Danger of b ing 
loſt in pu Aceh Bogs, or Quickſands; 
beſides, fo d all the while to fence againſt var 
tions Accidents and Ne who are every 
i in wait for him: I fay, would any 
one of the Ieaſt Humanity and good Nature, fend 
a Man upon ſuch, a Journey as this, only that the 
Traveller might faint and expire at the End of it, 
and all his Thoughts and Labour periſh together, 
without the leaſt Enjoyment thereof ; and all this 
either ta no End; at all, or for the Puniſhment of 
one, whom I ſuppoſe never to have hurt him ? If 
therefote this bè eſteem'd an Action below the 
Dignity of Human Nature to commit, how can 
we impute to a gracious and good God, an Indig- 
nit i Kh 1s below the common Size of Men to 
IITY OT £ T7 TEARS. | 

Fin eed the Souls of Men were mortal and 
periſn d with their Bodies, the Caſe of Brutes 
would then be much more eligible and worthy the 
Human Choice: For the Pleaſures that they en- 
joy, though but ſenſual, are more abſtracted and 
ſincere, as not being pall'd or diminiſh'd by Un- 
eaſineſs and Diſquietude of Mind, from unhappy 
Conſequences that may attend the Action: 6 
the Brutes enjoy them freely; and, when they 
have them not, ſeem leſs to want them than Man, 


as having no Thoughts about them. 


So allo their Sufferings are attended with no 
Reflections or uneaſy Thoughts; they are void of 
Cares, and are under no Apprehenfion for Fami- 
lies or Poſterity; never fatigue themſelves with 
vain Enquiries, hunting after Knowledge, which 
muſt periſh with them; are not anxious about 
their future State, nor = be diſappointed of any 


Hopes 
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Hopes or future Expectations; and at laſt, fome 
ſudden Blow, or a few Minutes of Pain, 
finiſhes them, when they become as though they BY 
never had been. . 2 

This is the End of the Beaſts that periſh, and 


ſhall we ſay chat this is the Bod - of Man allo? 


No, it muſt not be, it cannot be confiſtent with 
the Juſtice and Wiſdom of the wiſe Creator of all 

Things; there muſt therefore be a future State of 
Exiſtence for Man, otherwiſe the preſent State of 
Mank ind is unaccountable, if it has not fome 


a Porch or Entry into it. 


Seeing then we have this Hope and Aſſurance 
of a ſuture State, both from Reaſon and Revela - 
tion, let us with ſull Hope and Confidence in God, 
lay hold of the Promiſe of entering into eternal 


Life by the Blood of Jefus : This is the new and 


living Way, by which whoſoever cometh unto 


God ſhall in no wiſe be caſt out, but be moſt af 
ſutedly receiv'd into everlaſting Lite. 
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A ILL fluid Bodies, as Water, Oil, Spi- 

rits, Sc. contain Fire; for if there was 

no Fire, all the Bodies in Nature would 

fix into one rigid Maſs, ſo that all Operations are 
made by the Means of Fire. a 

There is not one Grain of fixt Salt in any Part 
of an Animal Body. Fixt Salts, in inflamatory 
Diſeaſes, promote the Diſeaſe, inſtead of curing. 

It is highly ble, that Egypt was t 
Country where Chymiſtry was firſt practiſed, and 
Tubal Cain or Vulcan, the Inventor. of 

Roger Bacon, a very great Man about the 127) 
Century, ſhews how imperfect Metals may be 
ripen'd into perfect ones. 

He ** Geber's Notion, that Mercury is the 
common Baſis of all Metals, and Sulphur the Ca- 
ment; and ſhews, that it is by a gradual Depura- 
tion of the mercurial Matter by Sublimation, and 
the Acceſſion of a ſubtil Sulphur by Fire, that 
Nature makes Gold; and that if, during the Pro- 

B ceſs, 


\L 
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ceſs, any other third Matter happens to intervene, 


ſome other baſer Metals wrlt ariſe: So that if we 
could but imitate Nature's Method, for Inſtance, 
of ripening Lead, we might change it into Gold ; 
on which Principle Moni. Homberg has made di- 
vers Experiments for the Production of Gold, 
deſcrib'd in the. Temotres de Academie des 
Sciences. | | FF 3 | 
Zelſer deſcribes Van Mimont's Alkaheſt, an 
uni verſal Menſtruum, to be a Preparation of Vine- 
gar and Copper Ruſt, diſtill'd till the Copper 
quite diſappears; but the whole Proceſs is bor- 
row'd from Befi/ Valentine's Book, call'd, Sand- 


8215 following Paſſage of Hel mont is taken from 
the tenth Book of Paracel/us's Archidoxas, which 
was the moſt valuable Work publiſh'd in bis 
Name. lb: «cle oe. 
To diſtil the volatile Spirit of Sea Salt, in order 

' #0 diſſolve the Stone in the Bladder. 
Digeſt Sea Salt for one Month with the Juice of 
Horſe-Raddith, and then diſtil the Whole; what 
riſes is the * of the Salt, and is of ſingular 
Virtue for diſſolving the Stone in the Bladder or 
Reins. The Sea Salt ferments with the Raddi ſh 
Juice, and ſo the Spirit is procur d by Diſtilla- 
tion. | 5 

An Author ſhould mention every minute Cir- 
cumſtance in the Operations of Chymiſtry: Thus 
in preparing Spirit. Nitr. dulc. if an Author 
ſhould only ſay, N the Spirit of Wine on the 
Nitre in a tal Jlaſs ; the Operation would cer- 
tainly be ſuffocated. To plat nv it ſhould be 


ſaid, inſtil the Spirit of Wine Drop by Drop in 
Thus 


— 


a tall Glaſs, ſet in the Chimney. 
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Thus I was in n&ſmall Danger myſelf; for be- 
ing perſwaded that Phoſphorus. might be obtain d 
from Human Blood, I took a Quantity of Blood, 
and having extracted from it every Thing that 
Fire could bring away, the Remainder was a thick 
-yiicid Matter: This Matter I burnt with Fire in 
a clole fortified Retort, and coming with a Candle 
to ſee the Effect, 1,percerv'd the Neck of the Re- 
tort was beginning to be d with a viſcid Mat- 
ter, which aſcended; and apprehending the Con- 
ſequence, I withdrew ; and was no ſooner gone, but 
the aſcending Oil, by its elaſtic Force, burſt the 
Glaſs into a thouſand Pieces, and ſet the Room as 
it were in a Flame; and, had I heen there, I had 
no doubt peri{h'd,.either hy the Pieces of Glaſs, 
the Fumes of the Oil, or the Fire would have 


ſtopt my Reſpir atio. 

Metato — fix'd to a certain Degree; for, 
'by the _ Burning-Glaſſes of Meſſrs. Z/chirn- 
hauſen and Villet s, all Metals readily evaporate. 

There are but fix Metals, viz. Gold, Silver, 
Lead, Copper, Iron arid Tin. Quickſilver is im- 
properly call'd a Metal, tho' it is held by ſome 
to be the Baſis of all Metals; and, by adding to 
it Sulphur, it will become fixt, and form a Metal. 

By Experiments we find, that taking the lame 
Weight of Water and Gold, the Bulk or Magni- 
[tude of the former is to the latter, as 19,636 is to 
1000; and the ſpecific Weights of the ſeveral 
- Metals thus determin'd, ſtand:as follows: 


1. Gold., 19,536 6. Iron, = 7.872 
2. Quickſilver, 14,01 7. Tin, = = 7,321 
3. Lead, - 11,345 8. Stone, 2,000 
4 Silver, 10,35 9. Water, 1,000 
4. Copper, - 8,843 10. Air, 13 
3 3.2 'T 
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The ſpecific Gravities are of great Uſe in the 
digging of Mines; for if you meet with a Glebe 
or Mineral whoſe Weight is fix Times as great as 
that of Water, you may ſafely conclude 5 ls 
Metal therein. - I obs + Groom pate 
Again, if the Gravity of the Body found be to 
that of Water as 18 to 1, you may be aſſur'd there 
are at leaft & Parts of Gold therein; and, if the 
other Parts be not Quickſilver, the Proportion of 
— ern 


Of Gold. 

One Grain of Gold may be ſtretched under a 
Hammer into a Leaf that will cover a Houle, and 
yet the Leaf remain ſo compact as not to tranſmit 
the leaſt Ray of Light; nor even to admit Spirit 
of Wine, or the fineſt Fluid to tranſude. 5 
The Tenacity of Gold depends altogether on 
its being free from Sulphur; for, mix but one 
Grain of Sulphur with one Thouſand Grains of 
Gold, and it ceaſes to be malleable till the Sul- 
_ be evaporated : And hence we have a ftrong 
reſumption, that the leſs tenacious Metals, as 
T'in, Copper and Tron, contain a great deal of 
Sulphur. Gold is alſo the moſt fixt of all Bodies. 
y M. T/chirnhauſen's, and other large double 

Burning-Glaſſes, Gold itſelf readily volatilizes. 
In 1709, a Quantity of Gold was thereby con- 
verted into Glaſs, being firſt fus'd into a Sort of 
Calx, which emitted Fumes and loſt of its 
Weight; tho' the ſame Calx, fuſed again with a 
Portion of Fat, was reſtor' d to Gold: And the 
like Experiments have been made at London, by 
M. Villet's burning Con cave. 1 
So that there is no Body abſolutely fixt in all 
_—— .- . 223 
5 | Gold 
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Gold is not diſſolvable in any Menſtruum, ex- 
cept Aua Regia and Mercury. I 

Aqua Rezia is a Sort of Hun Fortis, or acid 
Spirit, wherein there is à ſmall Proportion of Sea 
Salt, It is prepar'd four ſeveral Ways. 

e, By mixing common Salt, Sal Gem: or S 
Ammontac; whether native or factitious, with 
Aua Fortis, or Spirit of Nitre. 

2dly, Of Butter of Antimony, with which Mr. 
Boil made a Menſtruum that diffolv'd Gold with 
tarprizing- Read ineſs: For Butter of Antimony is 
made. partly of Mercury Sublimate, wherein Sex 
Salt4s an Ingredient. 3 

ty, Aus Regin may be made by Sea Salt, 
reduced into a Spirit by Piſtillation. 

4 Hy, Of Human Urine ; for, this — re] 
Pd by a vehement Eire, makes Phoſphorus. 
There remains at the Bottom of the Veſſel a Salt 
perfectly like Sea Salt; which, mix'd with Spirit 
of Nitre, makes a Menſtruum that diſſolves Gold. 

But no Spirit or Salt, — Ar acid or alca- 

d, unleſs it has a 
Mixture of Sea Salt. . my 
Gold, by ſome magnetic Power, readily attrats 
and abſorbs Mercury. | : 
KT a cal the Juturn of the Philoſo- 
Ders. | 
K Lead is call'd the Balntum Regis & Reginæ 


of Gold and Silver, as they cotne out purer 


thence, and all other Metals perfſh therein 
Thus if a Maſs, confiſtins of Gold, Sflrer, 
Copper, and other Metals, together with Stones 
other Bodies, be fus'd with ten times the 


2 of Lead, the Stones ind all other Bodies, 


fides Metals, will fwim on the Sur fue, and be 


Time, 


» 
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Time, the Lead drawing all the Metals, except 

the Gold and Silver, to itſelf, riſes along with 

them in a Sort of Froth, and is alſo blown off by 

the Bellows, or goes away in Fume, or vitri fies 

with the Cupel. CEE | 

Antimony bein ug into a Cupel with pure 
ole 


Gold, and the Whole fus'd and kept in a ſtrong 
Fire, the Antimony all evaporates and leaves the 
Gold alone, which does not hold of any other 
Metal, not even Silver; whence Antimony is 
called Halneum Solis, and Devcrator, or Lupus 
Metallorum. | 
Hence Antimony is us'd as the laſt Teſt of Gold. 
Thus one or two Grains of Gold is melted in a 
Cupel with twenty times the Quantity of Regulus 
of Antimony, till ſach Time as the Antimony is 
either evaporated or turn'd to a Scoria, to be 
blown away with the Bellows, and the Gold has 
fulminated, as the Refiners call it; that is, till 
the Surface appears every where ſimilar and equa- 
ble. This done, if the Gold has loſt nothing of 
its Weight, it is allow'd to be perfectly pure, and 
call'd Gold of twenty-four Carrats; but if it be 
found erat lighter, it is faid to be twenty-three 
ts nne. - 


Gold is a fimple Body: Thus if you fuſe a fin- 


gle Grain of Gold with a Maſs of Silver, and mix 


the Whole together well, you will have in every 
Particle of the Maſs a Particle of perfect Gold, in 
all reſpects like the whole Grain: Accordingly, 
diflolve any Part of the Maſs in Aqua Fortis, and 
a Quantity of Gold will precipitate, bearing the 
fame Proportion to the Grain that the Part diſ- 
ſolved did to the whole Maſs. | 
And on this Principle chiefly depends the Art 
of Eflaying : For if you carry a Maſs of Silver, 
| | mixt 
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mixt well with Gold, or a Maſs of Silver gilt to 
a Artiſt, he takes a ſingle Grain — and 
melts it, to ſee whether the Gold and Silver be 
well mixed, then caſts it into Agua Fortis to have 
the Silver diſſol ved and the Gold leſt alone; and, 
from the Proportion of the Gold to the whole 
Grain, he computes how much Gold is in the 
whole Maſs. | : 

Gold is found ſometimes in pure Lumps, ſome- 
times in the Form of Sand or Gold Duft ; but it 
is uſually found in whitiſh Clods dug out of 
Mines 150 or 160 Fathoms deep, intermixt with 
other Fothls; as Antimony, Vitriol, Earths, 
Stones, and other Metals, particularly Silver, 
2 is ſcarce ever found without a Share of 

So Lazarus Ecker obſerves, that it is rare any 
Earth produces pure Gold, but one Metal or other 
ſtill grows with it; and, even where it appears 
pureſt of all, it has its Share of Silver. 


Method of ſeparating Gold. 


The firſt Thing is to reverberate the Maſs in 
the Fire, ſtirring it continually, till all the Sul- 
hur be evaporated. This is call'd terrifying or 

ming it. + 
adly, Bruiſing the Maſs ; they hoil it in Water, 
pouring on from Time to Time frefh Water as 
the other is pour'd away, till it bas loſt both its 
Taſte and Smell: The Maſs at the Bottom of the 
Veſſel is then dry'd, and try'd in a Cupel whether 
it be Gold. If they find that the Maſs is not 
Gold, or pure Gold, thay grind the Maſs into 
Powder, and grind it with Mercury and Salt for 
five or fix Days, and after it is ground, boiled, 
and elixated, what remains is well dry'd and 
N | ſtoutly 


— — — — 
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ſtoutly pounded with Mercury in a large Mortar; 
whereupon the Mercury, by its Attraction, draws 
to itſelf all the Gold, and even the reſt of the 
metallic Part; it having a peculiar Property of 
attracting to itſelf either Gold, Silver, Copper, or 
Lead, and Tin; but more ſlowly Iron, and Stone 
never. | _ 

It alſo joins itſelf to Oil and Sulphnr:; but in 
this Cale the Sulphur is ſuppos'd to be taken away 
by the firſt Proceſs, and all the Salt and Oil 
elixated by the ſecond : For if theſe were remain- 
ing, the Whole would make a Sort of Cinnaber; 
but as they are away, the only Impurities remain- 
ing, beſides Silver, Copper and Lead, are Iron 
9 e e ? 4 

dly, Things being brought to this paſs, the 
. Mercur * all, is put all large 
Urn or Trough, and Water. pour d upon it, and 
the Whole ſtirr'd briskly about: Out of this Vel- 
ſel the Water is pour'd into another, where it is 
ſtirr'd as before; and again, out of that it is 
pour d into a third; by which Means the earthy 
Par is kept ſuſpended in the Water, and the 
heavy metallic Part ſubſides. | 

This Operation they continue ſo long and re- 
— ſo often, till the Water is found perfectly 
clear. 

-4thly, What remains at the Bottom they put 
into a Crucible, or Iron Veſſel, ſet it on the naked 
Eire; and, aſter an intenſe Heat, you will find 
all the metallic Matter at the Bottom, and the 
Storia at the Top. | | 

5, The Maſs of Metal at the Bottom they 
ſeparate from the Mercury by adding Lead thereto, 
and diſtilling the Whole in a Nm „upon which 
the Mercury, Ce. flies off, only leaving the * 


„ 
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znd Silver at the Bottom; then they pour thereon 
either Aqua Regia or Agua Fortis, the firlt dii- 
ſolves the Gold and leaves the Silver entire, and 
the latter diſſolves the Silver and leaves the Gold 
entire. 


2 * will become ruſty by the Fumes of Sea 
t. | ö 


Of Mercury, or Quickſilver. 
The Parts of no Liquid divide ſo readily as 
thoſe of Quickfilver ; and, of all Bodies, it is re- 
ducible into the fineſt or minuteſt Parts. It is 
alſo extremely volatile. | 

Gilders frequently become Epileptic or Para- 
lytic by the Fumes of Mercury, which are alſo of 
{o penetrating a Nature as to take away ſeirrhous 
Tumonrs, though very apt to reach and deſtroy 
the noble Parts. | 

The Gilders, to lay Gold on any other Body, 
diſſolve it in hot Mercury; which done, they 
apply the Solution on the Body to be gilt: 4 
poſe it be Silver; then ſetting it over the Coals, 
the Mercury flies away and leaves the Gold ad- 
hering to the Silver: Laſtly, rubing it with 
Lapis Hematites the Silver is gilt. * 

Mercury, united with Oil of Vitriol, becomes 
Turbith Mineral; with Spirit of Sulphur, it be- 
comes Cinnaber ; with Aua Regia, or Spirit of 
Sea Salt, or Salt Gem, it becomes Corroſi ve 
Sublimate, yet Vinegar does not diſſolve it. 

If you would know whether Mercury is adul- 
terated, pound the Mercury in a Mortar with 
Vinegar; and, if the Vinegar grows ſweetiſh, 
the Mercury is mixt with Lead; if the Vinegar 
turns green or bluiſh, the Mercury is adulterated 
with „. but, if the Mercury be not adul- 

| terated, 
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'terated, the Mercury and Vinegar will both re- 
-main without Alteration. 

Mercury is the moſt fimple Body, next to Gold. 
Tf a fingle Grain thereof be diffolved in Spirit of 
Titre, a proportionable Part of the Grain will be 
diſtributed-1nto.every minute Particle of the Spi- 
rit; and, by diluting the Whole with one Ounce 
of Aqua Stygta, the whole Grain of Mercury 
will be recover d. 

"Mercury does not corrode any Body; ſo that if 
a Carcaſs was to be buried in Quickſilver, it 
might there remain for Ages without being any 
way hurt. 

When Mercury ts receiv'd into the Blood, it 
-only acts by its Weight and Velocity; by the 
Momentum whereof, it tares and deſtroys the 
Veſſels: And this occaſions thoſe great Alterations 
which have led many into a Millake, that Mer- 
cury conta ins a latent Acid. 

be Form wherein Mercury is found. 
The greateſt Part is brought from Friull, a 
Province in Haly. 

It is found firſt, in ruddy Glebes, or Mineral 
Clods, call'd Cinnaber. ARS 
Addy, In hard ſtoney Glebes or Subſtances, of a 

Saffron COS 5 8 8 f | 

34ly, It is alſo found pure; for upon opening 
Ma the Beds of ee Oc. 4 e 


1 _-puſhes ont a Vein or Stream of pure Mercury, 


VO Virgin Mercury, which is eſteem'd the 
beſt. | 
There are alſo Mines that contain Mercury in 
Hungary, Spain, Rc. 


. W 
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T he Manner of ſzparatins Mercury. 

1, They grind the Mineral Glebe, then pour; 
on a great Quantity of Water, ſtirring it briskly. 
till the Water becomes thick. This Water having 
ſtood to ſettle, they pour it off and put freſh, Wa- 
ter to it, which they ſtir as before: This they 
repeat till at length the Water comes away per- 
fectly clear; then all remaining at the Bottom is 
Mercury, and other metallic Matter. | 

To this Maſs they add the. S:oria of Iron; then 
putting - R large _ Retorts, diſtil 
it, w t 2Fcury is brought over pure. 

The common Virgin Mercury generally needs 
nothing to purify it, but a Lotion in common. 
Water; though ſometimes it contains an arſenical 
Matter, and they are oblig'd to ſtrain it through 
a Skin: And ſometimes there is an Earth united 
to it ſo ſtrongly, that they are oblig'd to diſtil it. 

The People that work in theſe Mines die in a 
mort Time; they are firſt affected with Tremors, 
and arm to ſali vate, then their Teeth drop 
out, Pain ſeizes them all over, eſpecially in their 
Bones, which the Mercury penetrates. | 

One that had been there - fix Years, was ſo full 
of Mercury, that a Piece of Gold held in his 
Mouth became of a Silver Colour. | 


| Of Lead: 

This is next in Gravity to Quickſilver; all 
Bodies therefore put into fus d Lead ſwim, except 
Gold and Mercury. E 
25 Lead contains a conſiderable Quantity of Quick- 

ver. 

Lead does not mix with any Metal, except mers 
eurial Ones, | 1 
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It is the ſoſteſt of Metals, and the moſt eaſily 
fus'd. * Aſter it has continu'd in the Veſſel a good 
while in its fus'd State, no Veſſel or Inſtrument 
is capable of containing it any longer, but it paſſes 
through them as through a Spunge ; and this 
even in a metalline Veſſel, which it eaſily ouzes 
through, and at length carries away the Bottom 
with it. 

The Soria of Lead, by a violent Fire, will be 
vitrified : And indeed, all Metals are convertable 
into Glaſs, but Lead the eaſieſt. 

The Calx of Lead has nothing of the Appear- 
ance of Lead ; yet, by only expoſing it to a vehe- 
ment Fire, and adding a little Iron, the Lead is 
again ſeparated from the Maſs, the reſt going into 
Fume. | 

If, while the Lead is in Fuſion, it be kept con- 
tinually ſtirring with a Spatula, it turns into a 

Duſt of a ſcarlet Colour, call'd Minium, or Red 
Lead ; and, in this Operation, the Lead becomes 
of greater Weight by the Particles of Fire re- 
tain'd and fixt therein. 

Lead eaſily diſſolves in almoſt all weak Acids, 
but very difficultly in ſtrong Acids, unleſs they be 

diluted with Water; and, in whatſoever it is 
diſſolv'd, the Solution is very ſweet. 

Fumes of Wine, or Vinegar, diſſolves it into a 
white Powder or Calx, call'd Ceruſs, or White 
Lead. 

It diſſipates all Metals melted with it in the 

Cupel, except Gold and Silver. Thus if any 

Maſs, of what Kind ſoever, whether Metal or 
Stone, Salt or Sulphur, (Silver and Gold excepted) 

be mixt with Lead, being expos'd to the Fire, 
they will fly away in Fumes. * 
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It is peculiar to Metals, that, when fus'd toge- 
ther, they don't ſwim on the Surface of the hea- 
vier, but mix and incorporate therewith. | 

Thus Lead, although of ſuperior Gravity, does 
not riſe up Silver, Copper, £9c. towards its Sur- 
face, but draws them within its own Subſtance, as 
galt is diffoly'd in Water. | 
But if any Thing not metalline be added, it 
{fwims thereon, and is ſeparated with the Score 
or Calx, and the metalline Parts left behind with 
the Lead. © «4 

The Lead, which in the Operation eſcapes 
through the Pores of the Cupel, paſſes in the Form 
of Glaſs, which cannot be reſtor d to Lead again. 

There are a great many Minerals which have 


Gold and Silver in them, but the Quantity of 
1 


Lead loſt in the Separation of them will not com- 
penſate for the Quantity of the Gold or Silver 
obtain'd. | 2 
If Lead be fus d with pure Gold, the Calx or 
Spume that riſes (that which is uſually blown away 
with the Bellows) is call'd Litharge of Gold or 
_ according as its Colour is either yellow or 
white, SC 
This Litharge, if urg'd by the Fire, penetrates 
and eſcapes =2 bl the Pores of the Cupel in the 
Form of Glaſs. ' | 
There are three Ways whereby all the metallic 


% 


or other Matters, mixt with Gold and Silver, are 
deſtroy d, when cupell'd with Lead. 
Iſt, By volatilizing and evaporating. 

2dly, By degenerating into Soria, and retiring 
to the Sides of the Teſt in the Form of Duſt. 

3d4ly, By penetrating the Pores of the Cupel ; 
which is the Caſe when they can neither fly off in 
Fumes, nor work n in the Way of * 
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Lead is ſometimes found pure, but chiefly in 
Ore, which is a Sort of blackiſh fatty Earth; 
which makes it difficult to fuſe, but after Fuſion 
the Lead is pure, without any farther Preparation. 
"The Ore is ſtratified ach Coals, and ſo cal- 
cin'd and fus'd with a vehement Fire, till ſuch 
time as the Coals have taken away all its Sulphur, 
which would otherwiſe prevent its Malleability. 
What remains of the Maſs is Lead, 

Black Lead is Antimony. 
At Aſendip they manage the Lead Ore thus: 
1ſt, They beat the {mall, then waſh it 
clean in a running Stream, and then fift it in Iron 
Rudders : Then they make a Hearth or Furnace of 
Clay, or Fire-Stone,- and therein build their Fire, 
which they light with Charcoal, and continue it 
with young Oaken Gads blown with Bellows : Af, 
ter the Fire-Place is hat, they throw the Lead 
Ore on the Wood, which melts down into the 
Furnace, and then with an Iron Ladle they take 
it out, and caft it in Sand into any Form they 
pleaſe. ; 

f Of Silver. 

This is fin'd in the Fire beyond all other Me- 
tals, except Gold. 

It more eaſily diffolves in the Fire than either 


— or Iron, but more difficultly than Gold or 


Silver is not diſſolvable in any Liquid Men- 
ſtruum, but what has Nitre in it; not in Spirit of 
Sea Salt, nor Aqua Regia, nor Oil of Vitriol, 
nor Salt Gem, nor Sal Ammoniac, nor Spirit of 
Sulphur per Campanum, nor Spirit of Alum, nor 
any other acid or alkaline Salt or Juice : In effect, 
Sea Salt, Sal Gem. and Sal Ammoniac, are => 
D : 0 y 
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only Difſolvents of Gold, and Nitre the only Diſ 
ſolvent of Silver. | 

Nitre, fus'd by Fire, does not touch Silver; 
but, if mixt with ſome Body that prevents its 
Liquefaction, and expos'd to a hot Fire, it re- 
ſolves into fiery Vapours, which being caught and 
condens'd iu a Receiver, is denominated Aua 
Fortts. 

In this Diſtillation of Nitre, the Things added 
2 its Fuſion are either Sand, Vitriol, or 
Alum. 

Diſſolve a Maſs of Gold and Silver in Spirit of 
Nitre, and whatever falls to the Bottom is Gold, 
and what 1s retain'd is Silver: Or diſſolve them 
in Aqua Regia, and then what falls to the Bot- 
tom is Silver. | 

Silver reſiſts the Force of Lead in the Cupel, and 
is not hurt thereby, but comes out purer. 

Silver does not reſiſt the Force of Antimony, but 
volatilizes and flies off along with it. 

Silver 1s ſcarce ever foun ; we meet with 
it in almoſt all other Minerals : But it is ofteneſt 
found in a kind of black ſtoney Glebes, full of 
{ſhining Streaks. 

It has a corroſive Sulphur or Bitumin always 
found attending it, which turns yellow in the Fire 
and has ſomewhat of the Effets of Antimony, 
which is found to volatilize the Silver in the Cu- 
pel, and ſteal it away in Fume; fo that the Loſs 
in this reſpect is very confiderable, eſpecially if - 
the Maſs be very 4 So that a Maſs of this 
Kind being put into melted Lead, the Sulphur 
will indeed be carried off, but if the Fire be too 
intenſe the Silver is alſo apt to go along with it; 
and if the Fire be too ſlack, the Sulphur will be 
left behind: Sp that there is wanting ſome Matter 

2] C 2 | which 
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which would ſeparate Sulphur from Silver with“ 
out Diminution. Dt 
The Manner of ſeparating and purifying Silver. 
The uſual Proceſs is this: The Ore is firſt tor- 
rified or calcin'd in a Furnace, by a gentle Fire, 
ſtirring it from Time to Time. 'T he Sulphur be- 
ing thus inſenſibly conſum'd, they grind the Mats 
into a Powder, and pour large Quantities of Rain 
Water theteon, ſtirring it ſufficiently to ſeparate 
all the lighter Parts: After it has ſtood a while 
to ſettle, they pour off the Water and put on 
freſh, ſtirring it as before, and repeating: the Pro- 
ceſs till all the lighter earthy Parts are clear'd 
away, and nothing left at the Bottom but Metal 
and the heavier Stones. | | 
T0 ſeparate theſe, wy put the Maſs into melted 
Lead, over a Fire ſufficient to carry off the re- 
maining Sulphur, but not ſo intenſe as to carry off 
the Silver along with it ; then they add a — 
tity of hot Mercury to the melted Lead, by which 
Means the whole metallic Matter becomes amal- 
gamated into a Maſs, exchifive of the Stones: 
hough the Sulphur muſt firſt have been well 
clear d out of it, otherwiſe the Mercury will not 
attract the Silver, but diſſolve and mix with the 
Sulphur and form new Cinnaber. 1 +6 
he next Step is to dilute and 9 1 this Amal- 
gama in Water; then they diſtil it in a Retort 
y which Means the Mercury is driven over, an 
the pure Silver remains in a Powder at the Bottom. 
Some, inſtead of calcining the Ore to conſume 
the Sulphur, grind it up with Iron Filings, and 
mr in Tg — 0 in — bh Salt; oh 
drawing and abſorbing the Sulphur, goes off in 
Soria, and leaves the Metal alone. e 1 
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In the Silver Works of Peru and Chil; the 
Method of ſeparating Silver is ſomewhat dif- 
ferent : Where, after firſt breaking and grinding 
the Ore by a Water-Mill, they ſiſt it in Iron Rid- 
dles, and mix it up with Water into a Paſte: This, 
after half drying it, they cut into ſquare Pieces of 
about 250 Pound each, called Cuer pos, and bake 
them over again with Sea Salt, which melts and 
;ncorporates therewith. . This done, they ſprinkle 


Mercury on them, and bake them a third Time, 
till the Mercury be well incorporated with the 


-whole Subſtance of the Silver. This dangerous 


9 falls to the Share of the Hiians. 
o promote the Effect of the Mercury, they 
add Lime and Lead, or Tin Ore; and, in ſome 
Places, even make uſe of Fire. 1 20901 
When the Amalgama is compleated, they carty 
the Maſs to the Lavaderos; which are three Ba- 
— aſlope, ſo that they empty themſelves 
9 _ into —_— „ ee je by (nfs 5 | 
e Cuerpos being thrown into the uppermoſt, 
and the — of the Ri vulet turn d upon it, the 
1 earthy Part is ſeparated and carried off, 
which is forwarded by an Indian treading all the 
while upon the Mas. 
When the Water goes off clear, the Silver is 
found at Bottom incorporated with Mercury, in 
r it 9 . % en d 
o get out the Mercury again, t up the 
l r bs . 0 onda it 
lightly; and, at laſt, turn it into a Sort of 
wooden Mould or Trough, perforated at the Bot- 


tom like a Cullender; and now the Maſs is called 


Di nen. Nen 9603; Dolle eee 
The Pines being taken off the Mould, ig laid 


on a Copper Plate, full of „** 
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under which is a large Veſſel of Water, and the 
Whole cover'd with a Capital of Earth, which 
they ſurround with Fire; by which Means, the 
Mercury remaining in the Pinea, is firſt volati- 
Iized and rais'd, and then ipitated again into 
the Water; where 98 it forms a Num- 
ber of Grains of Silver, of different Figures, 
ſticking to each other. | 


| Of Copper. 
This is a very ductile Metal. 
- Tt continues much longer fixt in the Fire than 
either Tin or Lead: It is difficult of Fuſion, and 
-3ghites before it is fus d. 

Wben it is fus'd, if a ſingle Drop of Water falls 
upon it, or if the Moulds, Veſſels, c. it is caſt 
in, be ever ſo little moiſt, it flies into a Million 
of Fragments with a vaſt Noiſe, and deſtroys all 
Perſons near it; and hence it is dangerous for Per- 
ſons to ſpit or ſneeze, when preſent at the Fuſion. 
© It is diſſolvable by all the Salts known, both 
acid, alkaline, and nitrous ; nay, even by Water 
and Air, as they contain a Proportton of Salt : 
And ous Oils themſelves diffolve Copper, but 

oy. o this by Means of the Salt contain'd in 
- Saliva, Syrup, or melted Sugar, if they do 
but touch Comps, diffolve it; and —.— 
nn 
v | en, by Al- 
kalies red, and 2 Sale blue. 
If the Ruſt be held to the Fire, till the Diſſol- 
vent is dried and e ted, it grows blackiſh, 
and is called the Ca}x of Copper. 8 
mony in the | 


j 
' 
[| 
| 
f 
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Fire, ut at length flies off with them. 1 ”— 
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e long remains fixt in the Fire, though at 
length it emits a white pot{onous Fume, and loſes 
a great deal of its Subſtance. 8 

he celebrated Medicine of Van HeImont, is 
no other than Sulphur of Vitriol of Copper; or 
Ens of Vitriol of Copper, fixt by long Calcination 
and Cohobation. | ' 

Boyl's Ens Venerts is made of Vitriol of Cop- 
per, reſtor d by Sal Ammoniac. 

One Grain of Verdigreaſe immediately vomits; 
hence Syrups, Sc. which have ſtood all Night in 
* Veſſels, excite vomiting, 

e Sulphur of Copper is of a very pene- 
— Nature, and highly narcotic, aſſwaging 
ains. | 

There is ſcarce any Earth but what has a Share 
of Copper in it, but it is found more abundant! 
in Sweden and Germany. | | 

The richeſt Copper Mines are in Hungary, 
which contain .4 Parts of pure Copper. 

It is Tometimes found in Subſtance, but oftner 


in hard ſtoney Glebes; which are either green, 


blue, yellow, or black. | 
The yellow Ore is the richeſt, and the black 
contains ſome Silver. oy 
| Wherever Copper is found, there is alſo found 
Vitriol, and that generally of all the three Kinds, 
v. green, blue, and white; and hence ariſes the 
Claſs of the Vitriols of Copper. 
Along with Copper are found the richeſt Gems; 
as Emeralds, Turquoiſes, and the like blue and 


green precious Stones. 


£. 


EF: 1, 


- it is very 


Separating of Copper. | 

difficult to ſeparate < from ts 

Ore, which enhances the Price of Copper : «It 
a 


dheres 
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adheres ſo ſtrongly to the ſtoney Matter, that it is 
hard to ſeparate it at all. 

Archernus ſays, It muſt paſs through fourteen 
Furnaces before it will be pure: So long as any 
ſtoney Subſtance adheres to it, it remains friable. 
A Portion of the ſtoney Matter is thrown off at 
every Fuſion. Lag 

In Hungary they ſometimes burn the Ore, and 
ſometi mes melt it; which is ſometimes done by 
itſelf, and at other times mixt with other Mine- 
rals together with its own Droſs. | 

One Hundred Weight of Ore will yield 3o, 40, 
50, and ſometimes 89 Pound of Metal. 

To make Brals, they calcine and powder Cala- 
mine; then add a little Duſt of Charcoal. Seven 
Pound of this Mixture they put into a Melting- 
Pot, with five Pound of Copper over it, and m 
for twelve Hours. | 2 55 


Of Ton. 
This is the leaſt ductile Metal; it 1s alſo the 
hardeſt and moſt brittle of all Metals. 
Its Brittleneſs ariſes from the great Quantity of 
Sulphur intermixed with it. N 
e Sparks which it emits, when ignited and 

under the Hammer, are only the Sulphur ; and 
there is nothing like them ſeen in any other Metal. 
The way of making Steel is ie to be by 
rging the Iron of 1ts Sulphur, by a vehement 
ire of Charcoal, and then plunging it in cold 
Water: And the Charcoal appears to be the moſt 
eſſential Thing in the Operation, tolerable good 
Steel having been made by only keeping the 
in a Crucible fill'd up with meer Charcoal 
- Duſt, in a brisk Fire, for about a Quarter of an 

Hour. | * 
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An intimate Solution of Iron in Water makes 


Crocus Martis: And all Salts, both acid, alka- 
lious and intermediate, ſimple aud compound. 


have a like Effect upon Iron. 

So if you take a Plate, and apply to it in one 
Place a Drop of Water; in another, a Drop of 
Vinegar ; in another, a fixt Salt; and in another, 
volatile Salt; all theſe will bring a Ruſt on the 
Metal, but it will be differently colour'd according 
to the Menſtruum. | | 
It neither reſiſts the Force of Lead, Antimony, 

r fixt Salt; but, being fus d with them, readily 
5 — into Fume, or vitriſies. | | 

It is the only Metal that is attracted by the 
Loadſtone, . 03:4 als 5” 2 
Iron is found in moſt Parts of the Earth; and. 
if you calcine any of the Parts of Animals, ſolid 
or fluid, you will fad, by drawing a Knife touch'd 
with a Loadſtone over the Aſhes, that there are 
ſome Particles of Iron. contain'd therein, which 
will ſtick to the Knife. | 2 

So all Earths calcin'd, have Iron found in them. 
Dr. Liſter ſuppoſes Iron to be the Foundation 
of the Stone in the Bladder and Kidneys, inaſmuch 
as Iron may be drawn out of the Calx of Human 
Urine ;. as alſo out of Milk, Blood, Bones, or the 
Stones themſelves, when extracted from the Ani- 
mal. Büt this Opinion is very precarious, 

Iron, corrupted by a Salt or Acid, or made hot, 

does not attract the Magnet. 


Separating of Ton. 


Iron is rarely found under its own Form, but 
commonly in black or brown Glebes ; from which 
It is ſeparated not by meer Fire alone, but ſome other 
Menſtruum is us'd to abſorh the ſulphurous * 
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The beſt way is to calcine the mineral Glebe, 
by ſtratifying it with Coals, and then to melt the 
Cal down by a violent Fire; by which means the 
Metal is brought out fluid, and receĩ vd into Moulds, 
In the Foreſt of Dean is a rich Iron Ore ; the 
beſt is that of a bluiſh Colour, heavy; and full of 
ſhining Sparks like Silver. But 1f this Ore be 
melted alone the Metal 1s too ſhort and brittle ; 
therefore they mix with it the Binder, or Re- 
mains of old Ore melted down long ago. 8 

Iron is one of the nobleſt Remedies; it is 
Strengthning, Aperative, Aſtringent or Styptic, 
as it 1s differently * d. | 

In the Iron Works at Mi}thorp, in Lancaſhire, 
they uſe Turf along with the Charcoal : Beſides, 
to the Calx thus produc'd, they add about 5; of 
the Quantity of Lime Stone unburnt, to make it 
melt more 8 and caſt the Cinder, which they 
take off before they let the Metal run. 


Of Tin. 


This is the lighteſt of all Metals. 
There are divers Kinds of Tin, but the black 
Tin is the beſt. It is very ductile, and is the 
leaſt fixt in the Fire, and affords the greateſt 

nantity of ſulphurous Fumes. | 

hen it is fus'd it ſhines ; but this Splendor is 

ſucceeded by a ſulphurous Stream, which is very 
bad for the Lungs. . 

It eaſily mixes with all other Metals, and gives 
them a Degree of Brittleneſs ; whence it is evi- 
dent, it contains a great deal of Sulphur : But, 
being mixt with Iron, the Metal is thereby ren- 
eff chin Sulchur could be perfectly purg d out of 

Tt this Sulphur cou y purg'd out 
Tin, it is likely it would be found 89 


- 
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than Silver; for Tin and Silver have ſeveral Pro- 


ies in common. 

Thus, when Tin is diſſolv'd in a ſtrong Acid, 
it grows bitter as well as Silver; and, when fus'd 
along with Silver, it adheres to it ſo obſtinately 
that they can ſcarcely be ſeparated; and, under 
ſuch Circumſtances, it reſiſts Lead almoſt as much 
as Silver does: And hence, we account it an im- 
pure Species of Silver. | | 

Tin is not diſſolv'd by Acids, without much 
Difficulty 5 becauſe it abounds with Sulphur, 
which Acids do not touch. 

It ſcarcely diſſolves in Aua Fortis, but readily 
in Aqua Regia. 

The weaker the acid Menſtruum is, the ſooner 
it diſſolves Tin; thus four Apples and un- 
ripe Fruits, being boil'd in Tin, will grow 
ſveetiſh. 

Tin, freed by Calcination of its Sulphur, readily _ 
enough diflolves in Acids, and is reducible there- 
by into vitriolic Chryſtals, which afford a noble 
Remedy in nervous Diſeaſes. But the Difficulty * 
of diſſolving it has diſcourag'd the Attempt of 
making the Medicine, for it 1s firſt throughly to 
be calcin'd before a Solution be attempted. | 

The Calcination requires a continual Fire for 
three Days; after which, the Calx is diffolvable 

in common Vinegar. This is that excellent Re- 
medy of Angilo Sala, againſt the Epilepſy and 
Hyſteric Affections. e 

It is but a little Elaſtic of itſelf; yet, when 
mixt with other elaſtic Bodies, it wonderfully in- 
creaſes their Elaſticity. 

Bell Metal is principally compos'd of Tin and 


Its Glebe, or Ore, is a heavy ſpongeous Sean. 
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Theſe Stones, being powder d, are waſh'd in 
Water; and, by this means, the Tin is left at the 
Bottom. 

In the Tin Ore is frequently found. a hard glit- 
tering 1 Subſtance, call'd Mundic, or 
— which is commonly ſuppos d to feed the 
Metal. | x | 
There occurs alſo a Sort of Spar, of a ſhining 
whitiſh Subſtance, ſoft and fattiſh at firſt, but 
Toon after growing ſomewhat harder, it ſeldom 
grows to the Metal. 2 | 

The beſt Ore is that in Sparks; and, next to 
this, that which has bright Sparks therein. 

They break the greater Stones, and carry it to 
the Stamping-Mill, by which it is reduc'd into a 
ſmall Sand, and waſh' d ſo as to preſerve the me- 
talline Parts. : 

The Mundic muſt be carefully ſeparated from 
the Ore; for, if the leaſt be left in melting the 
Tin, it makes it brittle. 

To clear away the Mundic, they dry or burn 
the Ore, when they have ſeparated it from the 
Earth, Stones, Sc. in a Kiln upon Iron Plates, 
keeping the Matter conſtantly ſtirr'd, that all the 
Mundic may get uppermoſt, and thereby be burnt 
away; which they diſcover by the Flames grow- 
ing yellow, and the Stench diminiſhing : Then 
they grind it again in a'Crazing-Mill ; then they 
waſh ir and dry it, and carry 1t to the Melting- 
Houſe. | | 
Phe Baſis of all Metals is ſuppos'd to be Mer- 
eury; and the Sulphur of Metals, which is not 
the common Sulphur, but a peculiar Sort of Mat- 

ter, ſuppos d by M. Homberg and ſome late Chy- 
miſts to be Light and Fire; which, being ignited 
wih Mercury, fixes it, and according to the dit- 
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ferent Degrees of Union therewith produces dif- 
ferent Metals. . 

Mercury, held over the Fumes of Lead is 
readily fixed. 

The impure Metals conſiſt of impure Mercury 
and imperfect Sulphur, each containing ſome other 
variable heterogeneous Matter. 


Of foffil Salts. 

 Foffil Salts are of two Kinds, vis. native, or 
fimple ; and compound. 

1ſt, Sea Salt. The Bay Salt is fo call'd from 
its brown Colour, requiring the Sun's Rays to 
bring it to Confiftence : But the white Salt gene- 
rally receives its Confiftence from the Heat of the 
Fire. The Saltneſs of the Ocean hinders it from 
growing putrid by the Heat of the Sun. | 

zdly, Sal Gem. commonly call'd Rock Salt, 
and is dug out of Mountains. This Salt, being 
diſſolv'd in Water, well ſcum'd, and ſet in a coo 
Place, ſhoots into cubical or priſmatical Ch 
very ſmooth. This exceeds the Sea Salt in Pure- 
neſs, but both are of the ſame Nature, and have 
the ſame Effects. a 

Theſe two are call'd perfect Salts, and are of 
all others the moſt fixt and immutable, both in 
the Fire, and in human Bodies. "hs 

Salt Petre peri ſnes, when ſwallow d into the Body. 

And Sal Ammoni ac, Borax, £55. ſhew no Signs 
of themſelves in the Urine, but Sea Salt may al- 
ways be drawn from it. 

3 My, Salt Petre, or Nitre, its Chryſtals are of 
288 Figure, with hexagonal Baſes : It diſ- 
olves, by Fire, more readily than any other Salt. 
It is the coldeſt of all Salts. It is the Baſis of 


Aqua Fortis. 
D There 
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There are four Sorts of Salt Petre, viz. two 
native, and two factitious. 

I be firſt is brought from the Levant, where 
it is dug in Mountains, in Form of a variouſly 
colour'd mineral Glebe. . 
The ſecond, call'd Natron, or Egyptian Nitre, 
is of a more cineritious Colour, and bitterer Taſte, 
roaching nearer the Nature of Sal Ammoni ac. 
It is obtain d from a huge Lake in Egypt, on 
whoſe Bank the Camels and other Animals lay 
their Excrements, which are ſuppos d to afford the 
Matter of this Salt. 955 
The Water of this Lake, being evaporated by 
the Heat of the Sun, gathers a Pellicle, or Scum ; 
+ whe, being diflolv'd and chryſtalliz'd, yields 
the Salt. | 

The Glebe, or Earth, from whence the firſt Salt 
Petre is obtain'd, is found in feveral Parts of Per- 
fia, and is of three different Kinds, vis. black, 

ellow and white. 

The Method of procuring it 1s thus : 

Two flat Pits are dug, one of which they, fill 
with a mineral Earth, turning Water upon 1t tor 
ſore Time, and treading it with their Feet into 
the Conſiſtence of a Pap; and, letting it ſtand two 
or three Days for the Water to imbibe the Salt, 
they then ſhift the Water into another Pit, where 
ſtanding ſome Time it ſhoots and chryſtallizes 
into Salt Petre. 

There are alſo two Species of factitious Nitre. 

The firſt ariſes from a liquid Matter exuding 
out of old Walls, and gathering into little white 
Flocculi; which, by being pounded, becomes 
Salt Petre. | 

The ſecond Sort of factitious Nitre, 1s procur'd 
from the Fœcis and Urine of Animals; nay, al 

| | t 
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the fleſhy Parts thereof, when putrified, afford this 
Salt. This factitious Sort is chiefly made in 
France. In Parts there 1s a Corporation of Salt 
Petre Makers. | 

The Materials are chiefly collected from old 
Buildings, Ruins, Plaiſter, Dove-Houſes, Sta- 
bles, Privies, £9c. 

The Proceſs is as follows: | 
They take, for Inſtance, ſome old Plaiſter, and 
put it in Troughs, or Vats; here they break it, 
and pour on it a Lye, made of new Wood- Aſhes. 
This they repeat ten or twelve Times, till it bs 
ſaturated enough to ſuſtain an Egg: They then 

ur it into freſh Veſſels ; where, in cooling, it 


oots into little greyiſh Chryſtals, intermix d 


with Sea Salt: This done, they diflolve it again 
in a Lye wherein the Sea Salt chryſtallizes firſt, 
and thus affords an Opportunity of ſeparating it 
from the Salt Petre. | 

They proceed to diſſolve and chryſtallize it again 
and again, skimming off the Remains of the Lye 
each Time; when the Salt is left pure, they melt 


it and pour it into Veſſels to keep. 
Of Sal Ammoniac. 


The antient Sal Ammoni ac, which was ſuppos d 
to be generated from the Urine of Camels, Sc. 
in the Sand of Deſerts, is now not to be procur d. 
There is a Salt of ſomewhat the ſame Nature 
to be found in the Streams that iſſue from Mount 
Etna, and in the Spuma, or Froth, that is emit- 
ted from that Mountain. | 
Sal Ammoniac cools Water: It turns Agua 
Fortis into Aqua Regia. It has a urinous Taſte. 
All the modern Fal Ammoniac is compound 


and factitious, and conſiſts of a foſſil, vegetable 
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and animal Salt combin'd together. It is brought 
from the Levant. | 
Borax is a native foſſil Salt. 
It is very fuſible by Fire, and in Cold coagulates 
again, and ſhoots into Glebes of a priſmatic 


Figure. 

d . the Fuſion of Metals, and is us'd to 
folder Gold and other Metals; from whence it is 
called Chryſocolla. | 

Alum is of divers Kinds, viz. Red, Roman, 
Citron, Saccharine and Plumoſe ; though the laſt 
is not properly Alum, but rather a Sort of foſſil 
Salt, . e fix d in the Fire: The fac- 
cCharine Alum is artificial. Wy 

Alum, diſſolv'd in Water, leaves at the Bottom 
a Sort of Calx, diffolvable in Oil or Spirit of 
Vitriol. England, Italy and Flanders, are the 
Countries that chiefly produce Alum. 

Englifo Alum is made from a bluiſh mineral 
Stone, frequently found in the Hills in 7orkfbire 
and Lancaſbire. | 
This Stone they calcine on an Hearth, or Kiln, 
then ſteep it ſuoceſſi vely in ſeveral Pits of Water; 
then boil it for 2 Hours: Laſtly, letting 
it ſtand about two Hours the Impurities ſubſide, 
and leave a pure Liquor; which, remov'd into 
a Cooler, and ſome Urine added to it, begins in 
three or four Days to gather into a Mais; which, 
88 out, waſh d, and melted again, is fit 

le. 

In the Alum Works at Civita Vecchia, the Pro- 
ceſs is thus: 

The Stone which is ruddy being calcin'd, th 
bout. ang Fw 4 Goſs in Water; wh 
imbibing the Alum Earth, is do 
and ſet 20 chryſtallize. 81 
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There is a certain Vague Salt, or Acid, dif- 
fus'd in all Parts of the Earth; which, when alone, 
is volatile, but when join'd to a Body becomes 
fixed. It ſeems to come neareſt to Spirit of Sul- 

hur per Campanum. It is diſcover d in all 
alphur, in all Vitriol, Alum, Nitre, foſſil 
Coals, c. This is that Damp, or Fume, found 


4 in Mines and Cellars. This diſſolves Iron and 


Copper in the Earth, ſo as to make Vitriol of 
lron or Copper. It converts Rock Oil in the 
Earth into Sulphur; and, being receiv'd by 
7d calcartous Stone of Alum, converts it into 
Alam. 1 
Of Salts, ſome are ſimple, that are not reduci- 
— into any component Parts; as Salt Petre, and 


rax. ; 

The reſt of the Salts are reducible into an acid 
Spirit, and infipid Earth. 
Thus if mo expoſe Sea Salt to the open Air, in 
a ſhallow Glaſs, all that does not liquity is Earth, 
and the Iiquified Salt becomes Brine 3 which Brine 
being again dry'd, and again expos'd to the Air, 
if you repeat the Operation often, will loſe of its 
acid Spirit, and nothing will be left behind but 
an infipid Earth, which readily abſorbs any freſh 
Acids pour'd on it, and again becomes Salt. 

Salt therefore contains little Share of Earth, to 
fix and retain its volatile Acid. 


Third Clafs of foſſil Stones. 

The Diamond is the hardeſt and moſt tranſpa- 
Ghee Kaff in all | 
uwyſtal itſelf, in all its Purity and Perfection 
ap _ acid _—_— _— * 1 

e diſtinguiſhi ark in precious Stones i 
he Weight, * * n 
Thus 


— 
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Thus whatever Stone has the Weight of a Dia- 
mond, 1s a Diamond. | | 1 
Were Chryſtals fuſible, ſo as that we could 
tinge or colour them at Pleaſure, artificial Gems 

might be made nothing inferior to nati ve ones. 

uttful green Emeralds are produc'd by fuſin 
Copper in a Crucible, and retaining Chryſt 


. therein for ſome Time; but then the Colour is 


* 


i ſuperficial, and the Stone is render'd thereb 
5 of Backs and brittle, * 
Vulgar, or common Stones, are reducible by 
Fire into a Catx ; which, by the Addition of an 
alkaline Salt, may be made Glaſs. 
The Elements of Stones, are an Earth and a 
fulphurous Fume. 
ournefort, and others, think Stones have their 

Seeds, from which they are produc'd and grow : 
But Boyle, and others, think all Stones, particu- 
_ Gems, were once in a fluid State; and al- 
molt all, as well as Tournefort himſelf, allow it 
to be ſo in ſome Caſes; and ſay, that the fluid 
Seeds of theſe Stones are receiv'd into their re- 
—_—_ Receptacles : Nor does Boyle conſider the 

iquidity of Stones to be inconſiſtent with their 
— g from a Semen. 


Fourth Claſs of foſil Earths. 

Iſt, Sands, ly fo call'd, are little Chry- 
hall or 2 calcinable; and, by 
the Addition of fixt alkaline Salt are fuſible, and 
convertable into Glaſs. 

24Iy, Earths are either ſimple ; as Chalk, Pum- 
mice, Rottenſtone, c. Or compound; as ſeveral 
Sorts of Boles, Clays, Fullers-Earth, medicinal 
Earths; as Cretica, Tockaviens, Hungaria, Tur- 
cica, Sileſiaca, Succica, Lemnia, Luſitanicay 
r a oe Maltenſis, 


2 
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Aaltenſi „ & illatæ, Soap-Earth, c. and Ar- 
gilke, or fat Clays, uſed in Potters-Clay. 

T4 mae bis ry MB that a Sort of re iſh Earth 

oft-times contains the richeſt Metals ; and Gold 
is often diſguis'd under the Appearance of a red 
Fatth : And a white Earth oft contains Lead. 
Earths are generally reſoluble into a little Sul- 
hur or Oil, a little Acid, leſs fixt Salt, anda 
ittle Calx. 

When Earths are too fat or clayey, they are 
made fertile by the Addition of Sand, which 
makes it of a proper Conſiſtence to admit the 
Juices of the Earth, and fertilizing Nitre of tha 
Air. 


Fifth Claſs of Foſſils, are Sulphurs. 


Spirit of Wine, though it is a Sulphur, mixes 
with Water, becauſe its Parts are ſo much at- 
tenuated. 

The Fume of Sulphur corrodes or conſumes all 
Metals, converting them into Vitriols. 

Sulphurs are ſolid or liquid, 8 

Solid Sulphurs are; 

1/?, Sulphur vi vum, melted down i in a violent 
Fire. The black Sulphur contains Arſenic. 

Sulphur renders Metals brittle. 

Arlenic is the moſt fatal of all Sulphurs. 

The ſmalleſt Quantity of any Arſenic, mixt 
with any Metal, abſolutely — its Malleabi- 
lity; 5 that it would be very advantageous for 
Refiners, were ſuch a Thing to be had as a Men- 
ſtruum that would abſorb ie alone; for then 
their Metals would be readily purified, without 
fly ing off or evaporating. 8 

A ſingle Grain of Arlenic, mixt with one Pound 
of e turns it into a beautiful Silver-like 


Colour; 


(79 
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Colour; but it could never be brought to ſuſtain 
the Hammer. 5 
Arſenics do not diſſolve in Water, but bang 
there in after the Manner of Feathers, Fire readily 
fuſes them. R 

Helmont ſays, Arſenic fixes oy 
24Iy, Bitumen is an imperfe& Sulphur, conſiſt- 


| Ing of an Oil and the Vague Acid combin'd. 


'Thus the acid Spirit of Sulphur and Oil of 
Vitriol, diſtill'd together, yield a Sort of Bitu- 


men. : 

Aſphaltum, Pis Aſphaltum, Bitumen Indai- 
cum, is a fatty Glebe, or Scum, which gathers 
on the Surface of the Dead Sea, which is rarely 
found unadulterated in the Shops. 

Another 4/phaltum is found in the Valley of 
Sidim, near Babylon; and lately in the Country 
of Nenchatel. | | 

3dly, Amber, or Succinum, appears to be a 
Foſſil, though ſome call it a Vegetable. 

By Diſtillation it yields an acid Spirit, which 
precipitates into a Salt; which is a peculiar Cir- 
cumſtance in the Diſtillation of Minerals, never 
found in that of Vegetables or Animals. 

To this may be referr'd Jet, or black Amber, 
and Ambergreaſe. 


1 Liquid Sulphurs. | 
1ſt, A/ſphaltum ; but this is rather of a ſolid 
xis. n N 

2dly, Naptha, which is a ruddy Fat, exuding 
ont of a rocky or ſtoney Earth, exceedingly in- 
flamable, ſo as to catch Fire from a Candle held 
at a Diſtance ; and ſo combuſtible, as to remain 
burning under Water. It is found in Chalde 
and in France, and other Parts of Zurope. A 
4 | 3495 
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zaly, Petroleum, or Oleum Petr: This is a 
fatty Liquor, trickling out of Rocks; Which is 
thimer, more penetrating, and leis inflamable 
than Napt ha. 

athly, Oleum Terre ; one Kind of which is 
ruddy, and comes from Aſia. An intelligent 
Perſon affirms, that this is the Oil of Cocoa Nuts 
mixed up with Earth, and again expreſſed out of 
the ſame. The other Sort of Oleum Terre, is 
call'd Piſellæon, or Barbadoes Tar. 

All Kinds of Sulphurs, when put on the Eire, 
yield a pernicious Smoke; which, when collected, 
is always found acid: What remains after Com- 
buſtion affords an Oil, ont of which an acid Spi- 
rit might be drawn; and which at Bottom lea ves 
a Sort of earthy, or metallic Matter, which a far- 
ther Fire converts into Glaſs. 

But if either the acid Fume, or the Oil, or the 
Spirit of Sulphur, be dropt or caſt on Oil of Olives, 
or any other Oil, there ariſeth a pitchey Matter, 
which by Sublimation affords a Bitumen ; and 
the Bitumen ſublimed again and again, yields a 
Sulphur ; which, being kindled, a Spirit of Sul- 
phur is ra is d therefrom. 

It appears therefore, that all Sulphurs are re- 
ſolvable into Oil, Acid, and Earth. 


Sixth Claſs of Foſſils, treats of Semi- Metals. 

Antimony has never yet been ſo clear d of its 
Sulphur, as to become malleable. 

We believe, that if any Menſtruum could be 
found powerful enough to free it of all its Sulphur, 
we {ſhould have a new Metal; Antimony appear- 
ing to be of an intermediate Nature, betwixt Gold 
Silver: It conſiſts of common Sulphur, and 


| another Sulphur which yields a poiſonous Snake, 


ͤ—ũ—ä— — — — — 
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and wo That ſold commonly is melted and 
Purified. | | 
2dly, Cinnaber; which conſiſts of common Sul- 


| phur and Quickſilver. 


34%, Marcaſites; which are a Sort of Stones, 
or mineral Clods, of a Gold or Silver Colour. 


All that is wanting to render theſe perfect Metals, 


is Malleability: In other Reſpects they are more 
beautiful than moſt Metals. 

They conſiſt of an arſenical Sulphur, intimatel 
mixed with a. Metal; when thrown on Coal, 
they yield a white Smoke, which renders Metals 


friable. 


They are frequently miſtaken for Ores z many 
of them having ſhining Streaks, like Gold or 
Silver, and a Weight often equal or ſuperior 


to true metalline Ores : But to prevent bei 


deceiv'd, place the Marcaſite in a ftrong Fire, 
blowing now and then with the Bellows, and 
the Sulphur where-with it abounds will take Fire 
and burn, commonly with a blue Flame; and, 
aſter it is taken out of the Fire and CC ed, it 
loſes its beautiful Appearance, and 1s turn'd 
into a black brittle Subſtance, nothing like metal- 
line Ore. | | 3 
The Pyrites, though call'd a Marcaſite, is dif- 
ferent in Nature from theſe mention d. It is a 
ſulphurous Stone, found in moſt Mines. It is 
the moſt pregnant Matrix of all Minerals; and 


moſt Metals, Salts and Sulphurs are ſuppos'd 


to be deri vd out of the ſame, eſpecially Vitriol 
Some Marcaſites do contain Particles of Copper 


and Iron, and ſome contain Particles of Gold and 


Silver; and Zoyle thinks it poſſible to fix the 


volatile Gold and Silver contain'd in ſome Marca- 


fates, 
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ſites, or at leaſt to granate Silver by Means of 


them. 


And if a Body could be found that would quite 
conſume the Sulphur, the Metal would be left 


alone. 

athly, Biſmuth is a Species of a Sort of Marca- 
ſite, which approaches neareſt to the Nature and 
Colour of Silver. 

5thly, Lapis Calaminaris: This in Colour is 


white, red, greyiſh, or blackiſh, which is the beſt. - 


It is dug like Lead Ore : They always find Eyes of 
Lead therein, If melted wk 
real metallic Subſtance and Weight, but diminiſhes 
its Malleability, and makes the Metal Braſs. 
st, Cobalt, conſiſts of Arſenec and Silver: 
The Arſenec being exalted, leaves a metalline 
Calx. Its Fumes are —_— poiſonous, | 
7thly, Zink: This is like Biſmuth, but leſs 
friable, for it yields a little under the Hammer. 
Mixt along with Turmeric in melted Copper, it 
gives the Metal a Gold Colour. 
It alſo ſerves to purify and whiten Tin, as Lead 
does for Gold and Silver. Some call it Female 


Antimony. Homberg thinks it is a natural Mix- 


ture of Tin and Iron. : 

Sy, Rock Salt, which uſually contains ſome 
metallic Parts along with a Sulphur. | 

All theſe Bodies contain a Sulphur 5 which, 
could it be ſeparated, we ſhould have a perfect 
Metal from each of them. 


Semi- Metals, of Metal and Salt. 


111 s Claſs comprebends Vitriols, properly fo 


All Metals may be converted into Vitriols by 


an acid Spirit; though it is very difficult to ob- 
| tain 


Copper, it adds a 
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tain Vitriol of Gold or Silver, by reaſon theſe 
Metals are not eaſily diſſol vable by the Spirit. 
Native Vitriols, are either Vitriol of Iron, or 
Vitriol of Copper. The green and white, are 
Vitriols of Iron: The Roman Vitriol, which is 
blue; and the Cyprian Vitriol, which is Sky- 
colour d, are Vitriols of Copper. 

The Vitriols we have are none of them native, 
but produc'd by Art from ſulphurous Marcaſites, 
call'd Pyrites, or Quis, which is ordinarily found 
in Copper Mines. 

White Vitriol is made with Salt and Calamine, 
1 ſome ferruginous Earth, mixt with Lead or 

MINT: 

Colcotha, is Vitriol calcin'd to a Redneſs, 

Roman Vitriol is made by expoſing the Py- 
rites ſo long to the external Air, that they calcine 
and moulder into a greeniſh Duſt, or Calx : This 

| they caſt into Water, where being well diluted and 
ſaturated, they proceed to Evaporation by Fire; 
| which done, the vitriolic Parts ſhoot into 
i Green Vitriol, call'd Copperas, is made thus: 
| 'The P 12 or Stones, call'd alſo Gold Stones, 


are found along the Shores of Ee, Hamp- 
ſoire, &c. the beſt are of a bright ſhining yellow 
Colour : A Heap of theſe Stones, two Foot thick, 
they lay on a Bed, or Baſon, well ram'd ; where, 


in five or fix Years, oy the Action of the Air and 
7 


Rain, they begin to diflolve and yield a Liquor, 

which is recetv'd into the Pits provided for that 

Purpoſe, and from thence convey'd into a Ciſtern 
under a Boiling- Houle, ; 

In Time the Stones turn into a Sort of vitriolic 

Earth, which ſwells and ferments like leavened 


Dough, ' The Liquor at length being pump'd * 
240% 0 
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of the Ciſtern into a Boiler, and a Quantity of 
Iron added thereto, in two or three Days the boil- 
ing is compleated ; but Care muſt be taken, from 
Time to 'Time, to ſupply it with freſh 1 
of Iron, to reſtore the boiling whenever it ſeems 
to abate: When boiled, it is drawn off into a 
Cooler, where it is left 14 or 15 Days to ſhoot. 

You may make Cyprian Vitriol, by dropping 
Aqua Fortis on Copper; the Corpuſcles of the 
Menſtruum join with thoſe of the Metal, and this 
firſt produces an Aſperity, and at length coagulates 
into minute Grains of a pale blue Vitriol. 

And if you apply a little ſtrong Spirit of Urine 
on Copper, a Vitriol will ariſe of a deeper blue. 

There is a white Vitriol in the Iſland of Suma- 
tra, out of which, it is ſaid, pure Gold is got b 
boiling; and, when diſſolv'd in Water, it de 
a Sort of Aurum Potable. | 

Vitriols conſiſt of three Parts; ae, 

1/?, A metallic Part, to which there is a Sul - 
phur always adhering. 8 

2dly, A menſtruous Acid. 

zaly, Water or Phlegm. 5 

The Metal is either Iron or Capper. The Wa- 
ter gives a Tranſparency, for as ſoon as that is 
eraporated the Vitriol becomes opake. , _ 

hile the Water remains, the Vitriol is fuſi- 
ble ; but that being gone, its Fluidity ceaſes and 
it becomes a Calx, which emits a Fume that cor- 
rodes all Metals, and which being collected is 
called Spirit, or Oil of Vitriol; which is ſcarce 
diſtinguiſhable from Spirit of * N. per Cam- 
panum; and by pouring Oil on the Spirit it be- 
comes real Sulphur, which by corroding or diſ- 
ſolving Iron or Copper becomes real Vitriol 


again. 
E - Now 
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Sulphur — ee Bak, 
ments 10 wit D 
in Pie with a metallic Part. 

: e eee 
$87 or {aline Part, by the Affuſion of certain al- 
kaline Salts, in a 3nd Form, upon the Solation 
of Vieriol 5 in common Water. 


Semi · Merals, of Metals and Eorrb. 


wm Lapis amm, wherein we find ſhini 
es of ayellow Colour, It is ſcarcely at 
differing from the Zagss Zazuli. The fineſt are 
faund in Perſia, and the Eaſt Indies; but others 
ate in Tyrol, Hungary, &cc. 
They are noxious to the Body, and both appear 
to contain an Arſenic, 
Of Lapis Lazu, is made the Blue, called 
Ultra- Marine; thus made: They firſt calcine 
it in an Iron Mortar, and then grind it very fine 
on the Stone; then they make it up in a Paſte with 
Wax, Pitch, aud Oil, Then they waſh the Paſte 
in Water, by which-Means a fine Powder is. Pre. 
18 tothe Bottom ; then the Water is pour d 
and the Powder that Remains, being dry'd, 
18 the Ulrya- Marine. 
Of Tapis Armenus, is made the fine Blue, 
called Azure, in the ſame Manner. 
za, The Tapis Hæmatites, which is a 
aint Mineral. It contains a noble metallic 
Sulphur, 
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Sulphur, an Earth, and an Fqubryo, or Gd, 


of Iron. ; | | 
| It is often found in Iron Mines, and is reckon'd 
the Matrix of Iron; but this is a Miftake, for this 
Cale it reſolves into has no Iron at all, ag © 
wei in Medicine, and ls fr poliſhing of 
8. a 
Ay, The Magnet, or Loadſtone: This is 
Wund in Iron Mines, and very much of the Na- 
ture of Iron; but it is not allowed to be Iron, as 
ſome imagine. . kid 
Fire, Moiſture, and long Diſuſe, ſometimes 
weakens its magnetic Virtue. Hl 
A, Lapis. Ati tes, or ae which 
is pre with another Stone Hęard to rattle in 
it. is is alſo of an Iron Nature, It 1s not 
found in an Eagle's Neſt, as ſoms imagige, but on 
the Sea-Coaſt, in Fields aud on, Mountains neag 
Trevers, in confidsrable Quantities, 
5rhly, Oker, or Ocker, or Ockra :; This is 4 
Matter form'd of Earth and Iron; and hence Iron 
Waters afford an Oker when exhal'd by Fire, or 
the Air. It is alfo found in Iron Mines; and, we 
are told, that the beſt Sed Tron is found in 
the Form of a Mud, or Oker, at the Bottom of 
Lakes or other ant Waters. pode tp 


Glaſs makes the fourth Claſs f mi- 
Making of Glaſs. - 134 
Glaſs. is made of fixt Salt and Sand, or Stones. 
The Salt uſed for this Purpoſe is procur d from 
a Sort of Afhes brought from the Zevant, call d 
Palverine, or Rochetter, being the Aſhes of a 
Water-Plant call'd Kili, of the Species of that 
found in ſome Parts of England, call'd Frog- 
Graſs, or — Aſhes of which be- 
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ing receiv'd into a Pile s into a hard 
eee mo 
In order to extract the Salt, the Aſhes are 
powder'd and ſiſted, and then boil'd in Water to 
the Conſumption of Half the Water, ſtirring it 


frequently that the Aſhes may incorporate with 


the Fluid, and all its Salts be extracted: Then 
the Veſſel is fill'd up with freſh Water, and the 
boiling again repeated till one Half be conſum'd ; 
what remains is a Sort of Lye, ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with Salt. This Lye, boil'd over again 
in freſh Coppers, thickens, and in about twenty- 


four Hours ſhoots its Salt, which is to be laded 


out as it ſhoots into earthen Pans, and thence into 
wooden Vats to drain and dry. Then it is groſs- 
ly powder'd and put into a Sort of Oven, call'd 
Calgar, to dry. = 


Ocher Plants, beſides Kili, yield a Salt ft for 


Glaſs; to wit, the Aga, or Seawrack, the Com- 
mon-way Thiſtle, Bramble, Ns 2, Wormwood, 
Tobacco, Fern, and the whole leguminous 
Tribe; as Peaſe, Beans, £9c. 
The Sand or Stones call'd Tarſo, by the Ar- 
tiſts, is the ſecond Ingredient in Glaſs, and is that 


© which gives it the and Firmneſs; but the 


white and tranſparent Stones are the beſt. 

The Yenetians uſe a Sort of Pebble found in 
the River Teſino, reſembling white Marble, and 
call'd Cuogolo. Generally all Stones that ſtrike 
Fire with Steel will ſerve to make Glaſs. - 
Flints are admirable for this Purpoſe ; and, 
when calcin'd, powder'd and fifted, make a pure 
white chryſtalline Glaſs ; but the Expence of pre- 
paring them makes them to be uſed but ſparingly, 

Where Stones cannot be conventently had, 
is us d in their room; which an 


% — — 
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ſmall, and well waſh'd, ſuch as is found in the 
Mouths and Sides of Rivers. 

Our Glaſs- Houſes uſe a fine Sand from Maid- 
fone, the ſame that is us'd for the Sand-Boxes,. 


and for 1 . This they uſe for fine Chryftal- 


Glaſs; and, for Green-Glaſs, they uſe a coarler 
Sand from Woot wich. 

For the making of Chryſta]- Glaſs, to 200 
Pound of Tarſo fo pounded fine? they put 13 Pound. 
of Salt of the Aſhes (or Pulver ing) afore-men- 
tion'd ;, then they mix them together, and put 
them in a Calcar, a Sort of Oven, or n 
tory-Furnace, well heats, Here th be beni 
calcining for five Hours; during which Lime the” 
Workmen keep mixing * with a Rak ke, te 
make them incorporafe; and, when taken out, 
the Mixture is then call 4 Fret, or Nallitg. | 

There are three Kinds of Frit; * the Frit hers. 
An d, Is the Pres of Ch yital;G laſs. 

The ord we 7 N or the. N White 
Glaſs, is bare Alhes of pe, | 
without extrating 15 Salt 50 them. 

The third Sort of Fil for Green-Glaſs, is 
made of common Aſhes, — — * Preparation, 
and a hard Sand above - men 

Glaſs might be made by ir mages 

ing them, 


the Materials, without thes 


ain them into Fr Operati would 
. — Le yy ak) wor 
o procee in t on of 93 
they _ of this Fit, and ſat it in 5 
in the Working: HFurnace, 9855 in each * * 
A gp ag blackiſh 8 not unliks a 
e, — ſerves to 
purge 2 chat greeniſh u Call neal 
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While 


Head and Flame are recei vd from 
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While the Whole is in Fuſion, the Workman 
mixes the Metal well together with his Square, 
and with a Ladle skims off the Sand, over which 
is a whiteiſh Salt continually caſt up by the Me- 
tal, which is always in greater Quantity as the 
Pulverine was weaker ; and which, unleſs well 

g'd off, would make the Glaſs brittle and unfit 

YXr working. 

When the Vitrifaction is compleated, they pro- 
ceed to form it into the Works requir'd. 

As faſt as the Maſter finiſhes any Veſſels or 
Works of Glaſs, another takes them with an Iron 
Fork and places them in a Tower, over the 


 Melting-Purnace, to anneal. 


Into this Tower there is a Hole, by which the 

the, Furnace ; 
And after the Glaſſes have ſtood here ſome Time, 
they. are into Iron Pans, call'd Frachers, 
which by grees are drawn farther off along an 
A ge of the Tower call'd the Leer, five or 
eight Yards long, that they may cool by Degrees. 
en they are arriv'd at the End of the Leer 


82 are quite cold, and are taken out fit for 


Principles of Foſſils. 

All Foffils conſiſt, e, er 

1ſt, Of Mercury, as the Baſis of many of them. 
2dly, Of a ſubtile Sulphur, the Coagulator of 

Mercury; for even the Antients always diſtin- 

guiſh'd two Kinds of Sulphur : 'The one volatile 


and combuſtible ; and the other, which alone we 
have here regard to, perfectly fixed, as being in 


Effect a Sort of concen 


dy, Of Salt. And, 
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All which are found in all Foſſils: For we have 
ſhewn that Metals conſiſt only of the two firſt 
Principles, and ſeveral Foſſils conſiſt only of the 
laſt three Principles. Lo 

Water is not, as Sir 1/aac Newton ſuppoſes, an 
_ = Hs for it is not a Salt, but a Diffolver- 
alt. : 
Others call Water the Chaos of all Things, 
and it is the remote Matter of all Foſſils. 

Of the four Principles above · mention d, Sul- 
phur is the only active and vital Principle on 
which all Life and Motion depends; for the other 
three are inert, and never act, but when acted 
upon by this Sulphur or Fire; without which, 
Water itſelf would become a fixt Maſs or Juice, 


Of Pegetables. : 

All Plants. do not ariſe ſtrictly from Seed; for 

ſome inſtead thereof let fall only a Lo Juice, 
which ſinking in Water reaches the Bottom, or 
ſome Rock, Sc. in its Way, to which it ſtrikes 
Root and ſhoots into Branches : Such is the Ori- 


in of Coral. | : „ 

The Root of a Plant is ſometimes fituated 
uppermoſt. 1 

So in Aloes, Coral, Moſſes, Funguſles, £97. 
the Root is frequently u „ and the Growth 
downward. | 


The Veſſels of Vegetables conſiſt of meer Earth 
bound together by Oil, as a Gluten. 4 
The Motion 1 the nutritious Juices of Vegeta - 


bles is produc'd by the Action of the Air, and 


there is ſomething equi valent to Reſpiration 
throughout the whole Plant. , 
All Plants have two Sorts of Veſſels, | 
1ſt, Such as circulate the nutritious —_— 5 | 
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20%, Such as continually receive and expel the 
Air, whereby the Juices are continually commi- 
- nuted, and render'd fit for the Nutrition and 
 Gfowth of the Plant. 2 

The Juice being farther purified and digeſted, 
as it is farther yet in the Petala or Leaves of the 
Flowers, which tranſmit the Juice, now brought 
to a farther Subtility to the Samina: Theſe com- 
 municate to the Farine, or Duſt in the Apices, 

which is as it were the Male Seed of the Plant ; 
where, having undergone a farther. Maturation, 
it is ſhed into the 5 le, which performs the 
Office of a Womb or Vrerus: And thus, having 
acquir'd its laſt Perfection, it gives Riſe to a new 
Fruit or Plant. | | 

The Flower has been allow'd for the Puden- 
dum of the Plant : For Inſtance, in a Two the 
Flower conſiſts of fix Leaves, in the Middle 
whereof ariſes the Piſtle, and round that are 
ranged a Number of little Threads, which termi- 
nate at the Top in little Branches, replete with a 
ene. 
- This is the general Structure of Flowers, tho” 
we find it diverfify'd a thouſand Ways: Some 
Species to want one Part and {ome another; and 
ſome, even the whole Flower. 
Thus the Samina, with the Apices and Fas 
rina, make the Male Part of the Plant, and the 
Piſthe the Fema eg. f 
At the Bottom of the Piſtle of a Lilly there 
is a Uferus that contains three Ouarięs, which 
are filld with, little Eggs, or Rudiments of 
Fruit, which always decay and come to no- 
thing unleſs impregnated with the Farina 
of 1 same Plant, or ſome other of the fame 


Io 


1 
* 
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In thoſe Plants that are diſtinctly Male and 
Female, the Farina of the Male is carried to 
the Female by the Wind or Air. 
As ſoon as the Generation is over, the Male's 
Parts, together with the Leaves, fa]l off, and the 
reſt of the Work is left to the Female. 

Muſcles, Yak other E. _— ſh, 
are Herman es, ve the genital Organs 
of either Ser. 4 | 

Six Claſſes of the Juices in Plants. 
_ Firſt, Is the crude nutritious Juice, being the Ele- 
ment drawn by the Root from the Body it ad- 
_ to, whether it be Earth, or Water, or the 

e. : | | 

Such is the tart Juice _ from the Root of 
the Walnut Tree, when cut off in the Month of 
May, which is an excellent Remedy againſt the 
Epilepſy, - HEE | b 

Such is alſo the ſubacid Liquor, flowing to the 
Quantity of ſeveral Gallons in a few Days, * 
the Inciſion of the Birch Tree in March; whic 
is a good Diuretic, and commended by Helmont 
againſt the Stone and Gravel. 

To obtain the greateſt Store of Sap in the 
ſhorteſt Time from the Body of a Tree, will be 
effected by boreing it (any Time between the lat- 
ter End of Zanuary, and the Middle of May, 
but Aſarch is the beſt) quite through the Pith 
and the very inner Rind on the other Side, ſo that 
it is bored quite through to the Bark. on the other 
Side, leaving only the Bark unpierced on the 
Now raked be. 4 oe a, by. made 

OP! 5 with à large 5 that un- 
der a arg Arm, near the Ground + By this Me- 
thod the Tree will afford Liquor enough to brew 


with; 
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with; and, with ſome: of theſe ſweet Saps, one 
Buſhel. of Male will make as good Ale, as four 
Buſhels with common Water. 

The Sycamore Tree I take to yield the beſt 
| brewing Sap, being very ſweet and wholeſome. 

The Juice ,. out of the Vine, wounded in 
the Spring Time, is uſed * Freckles. | 

Second, The ſecond Claſs of Juices, is that of 
the Leaves : 'The Leaves are the real Lungs of the 
Plant, or Tree; this. Juice therefore is more {ul- 
Phufous, and more elaborated than the firſt Juice; 
not that it receives more Sulphur from the Sun, 
but its watery Parts exhaling, it becomes more 
* and leſs volatile. 

_ This is of three Kinds: 
| 25 The nutritious Juice, ſuch as is drawn out 
xpreſſion, which has different Taſtes from 
Differency of its Oil. 

24, Is the Wax, which exudes from the 
Leaves of Plants; t ugh ſome have imagin'd 
falſly, that it proceeds from the Teſticles or Aprces 
of the Seming of the Flower; ; and others, from 
the Perala or Leaves of the Flowers. 

This is what is gather'd by the Bees. 
* 4 he 3d Juice is the Manna, or ſaccharine 
r ; 

Leaves of Trees are of ſo great Importance to 
the Fruit, that if the Leaves are deſtroy'd by 
Caterpillars, or otherwiſe, the Tree will frequent- 
ly appear as dead, and the Fruit prove abortive. 

e The third 3 - its of P the Juice of 
the Flowers, or t arts ants, 
"ay is of three Kinds : 

„The volatile Oil or Spirit, which we 


fell, 3 15 ASP to bet Val of the 
The 
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The 24 is the Juice of the Flowers, by Bx 
Ear which is the ſame with that of the 
=_ farther elaborated. _ - 
22 * the ſweet Juice, or 33 that 
m the Flower, which: i» what is ga- 
_ by the Bees. 

The Foureh Clas of Juices, are thoſe: of the 
Fruit and Seed; the Preparation whereof, is Na · 
ture's final Work, after which the Plant ſeems to 
die for a Time. 

The Seed conſiſts of an :Zmibryo, with its Coat 
or ney and contains the whole Plant in Minia» 


2 ie acted in this Sheree ande which 
makes the Coat or Involucrum. 

The Placenta, or Cotyledon of a Plant, is 
double; and in the Center is the Point fr 
which is the Embryo or Plantule; which, when 
put into the Earth, and acted upon by the Warmth 
of the Sun, begins to expand and ſhobt out ita 
Radicle both — and'. downwards, where- 
by it abſorbs the nutritious Juices from the Earth, 
and —_ grows and increaſes. 

Thus a Pea put into the Ground, firſt cleaves 
into two Parts, which are un two 'Lobes of the 
Placenta; and in the Fiſure appears a Point, 
which ſhoots out a Kor ownwards, and a Bud 
upwards ; the Root ſpreading itſelf in the Ground 
to imbibe the nutritious Juice, and the Bud 
emerging into the Air, and becoming the Stem or 
Body of the new Plant. ö 

The two Placentulæ, or Colydones of a Seed, 
are a Cover for the tender Plantule, defending. it 


froml Injuries, and alſo feeding it from their own - 


Kalk by an md — the n to 
e 


* 
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calbd Funes Umbilicales, which it ſends into 
each of the two Lobes of the Placenta, when 
the Seed is put into the Ground: The Placenta 
adheres for ſome Time to the Plantule, defendi 
and preparing the Juices it receives till the Plan- 
zule is ſufficiently rooted in the Ground, and fitted 
to abſorb the nutritious Juices; then the Pracents 
periſhes, as being of no farther Ul. | 

The Juice of the Seed is an effentia] Oil, 
_— 1s contain'd in the Placenta, for in the 

0 itſelf is only contain d a few fine watery 
Parti 

This Oil in i the Placenta preſerves the Embryo 
uncorrupted, otherwiſe it could not remain ſound 
= the Ground one Month, much leſs" a longer 

ime. 21 


This Oil is found in all Seeds, and in fore in 


largs Quantities. 
this Oil reſides the Taſte of the Plant, and 
its chief Virtues in Medicine. 

Fifth, The fifth Claſs of Juices is in the Bark, 
which 1 is an artful Congeries or Bundle of perſpi- 
rati ve Ducts, and abſorbent Veſſels. 

Of theſe Juices there are di vers Species; for the 
ſeveral Humours rais'd and diſtributed thro? the 
Leaves, Flowers, and other Parts of the Plant, 
have all circulated through the Bark, and accord- 
ingly are frequently found to diſtil from Wounds 
erein. 

Some Plants, as Willows, Poplars, c. will 
bn a long Time when the Pith 1s all conſum'd, 
and nothing left but the Bark. 

The Bark ſerves divers Purpoſes, for it not 
only tranſmits the nutritious Juices of the Plant, 
boſe alſo contains divers fat oily Humours, to defend 
* r Parts from the Injuries of the Wr 

& 


% 
W. 
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The Juices of Barks are reducible to eight. 
1ſt, The crude acid watery Juice, call'd the 


Chyle. is lin * 
Adly, The oily Juice, which in the beginning 


of Summer exudes out of divers Plants; as Beech, 


Pine, Fir, Savin, Juniper, and Ever-Greens, and 


ſuch alone. 
3dly, The Balm, which is more glutinous than 


the Oil; which is the Oil, when its fineſt Parts 


are exhaled by the Heat of the Sun. 
4thly, Pitchy Juice; which is the Body of the 
Oil itſelf inſpiflared and turn d black, farther than 
in Balm. This is moſt obſerv'd in the Pine 
and Fir. 19 
The Pitch in Uſe among us is ſaid, 


ea, 


to be the Gum of the Larch, Maſtic and * 


tine Tree: But, in Reality, it is no more than 
the Juice of the Pine or Fir Tree, burnt and re- 
7 _ Rezin, = * 2 of Tar to give 
it tbe Colour. ay of preparing it, as 
practis d in the Zovant, is thus : wes 
A Ditch being dug in the Ground two Yards 


wide at Top, but growing leſs and leſs towards 


the Bottom: They fill this Pit with Branches of 
Pine, chuſing ſuch as have the moſt Gum; then 
flitting them into little Shivers, they lay them 
over one another till the Place bo full: This done, 
they cover the Pit with Fire; which burning the 
Wood, the Pitch falls down, and trickles our at a 
imall Hole made at the Bottom of the Pit. 

5rblyy Rezin; this is an Oil fo far inſpiſſated 


as to become friable in Cold, and may be procur 


from any Oil by boiling it much. 

Thus if Turpentine be ſet over a Fire, 
it firſt diſſolves, and then becomes an Oil, then 
Balſam, then a Pitch, then a Reain. | 


so Amica Vade Mecum. 


The Character of a Rezin is to be diſſolvable 
- in of Wine, but not in Water. l 
The Oil abounds moſt in the Barks in Winter, 


de, e Sunimer, ant the Rezin in Au- 


tumn. 
© 1.2 Gf "Colophon! this is a Rexin ſtill farther 
5 ed of its wy 5. Parts; being __ 


friable, and approaching: nearet to che 
Gua 


Nein £1 neil 
7 Hy, Gum; this) is an Humour . 
_ of the Bark, finfpillaced by the Heat of the Sun 
and rendered teriacious, but ſtill diffolvatle i. in 
Water; in le, and ſcarce capable of being 
S h efore: appears to be a Sort of 
.--,Gunis , therefore: to 'be a fa 
- naceotisFat- having, beſides its oily Princidk, 
; ſome other arge Which renders it miſci 
ed eee 
©" HY, — ein, | 
10 ad — ſuch tenuc ious Ly 10 ie. 
ter; and partly reſinous, and therefore friable 
and ſoluble in Oil and Spirit of Wine, but not 
5 — 41 in Water: 5 Gum — 
© Galbanum, Bdellium, ponax, Sagapenum, 
Tucamahaca, Se. Part whereof is 5 
diſſolv'd in Water, the reſt remains at the Bot- 
tom unaffected by it. 
irh, A Sixth Claſs of. Juices comprehend: 

2 lood of Plants, and is not reducible to any 
3 Kind of Oils Waters, Balis, or the 


"Thus ſome Plants upon dds or bruiſ⸗ 
ing teld f Jy Juice, as the Efida; others 
ET, a yellow — one, as the Cheledonium 
maus; others a yellow, bitter one, like Gall, 
LE the Aloes ; 3 0 1 

Botaniſt 


a 


T 7 
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Botaniſts agree that all Plants have Organs of _ [| 
Chylification and Sanguification': For they have | 
Veins, Arteries, Heart and Lungs, Adi —_— 
Cells, Sc. whence ariſes the diſferencs of ie | | 
_ i 
Vegetables contain Salt, Water, Barth and Sul- | |! 
hur ; but the Salt is of three Sorts, vis. Acid, | 
rinous and Lixiviate : And theſe Princi — 


are more or leſs volatile, as à greater or leſs Pire 
. or as the Plant has been fermented or 


"The diſtinguiſhing Character of Vegetables | 
from Foſſils and Aale is, that when burnt to | 
Aſhes they Þ any x ft alkaline” Salt; tho the | 
fixt Salts in ome Kinds of them are found in but = 
2 {mall re 3 partichlarly in {ach as 
yield a Onions, Mouſzard, St. | 

imals. E nt er 2 

A Silk-Worm has fixteen ea bs 
Animals more. 5 10N 

The Shell o&f Garden Snaits: is ſoum d of 3 
Matter that perſpires from the Body, nr Ir a 
aſter its Diſchar Ger it by the Air. 5 

The Shells of Oyſters, Cockles, Muſcles, Se. 
are compos'd of an infinite Number of Lamelle, 
intermixed and” fortified with a 4 — nan 
Matter: One Lamella t L 
2 off, or lay Lance Fa b de thew” 


ee : 

raſt Number of little Veſſels, t h which 4 
Circulation is effected quite through Shells; | 
The ſolid Parts dig Animal ate mere Barth, 
connected together by ſome Oil or other Hu- 
trug Naher 


mour. Ac tt e 
| F 2 Thus 
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Thus an Ox's Bone being boil'd, and freſh 
Water pour'd on from Time to Time, till the 
Water comes off as pure as when pour d on; and 
then being burnt in an intenſe Fire, till * 
| oh * its Lamelle appear d all very 
Aiſtinct, and could eaſily be perceiv'd to be mere 

Earth, which the leaſt —_ would crumble into 
Duſt for want of the natural Cement : Yet the ſame 
Bone, if it be but immers d in Water, becomes 
fixm and ſtrong again; but more ſo, when im- 
mers'd in . erefore Refiners have their Cu- 
Be made of burnt Bones, or Fleſh, of Animals, 
becauſe this 1s an Earth which has no Salt or Oil 
in it, and therefore is not convertable by Force of 
1 into Glaſs. 

A Aſhes of all Animals Bodies are found 
| g e vi all animal Salts being volatile 
und to with Heat ; but Vegeta ables leave 

_ Aut dak in all on Ahe, 5 

1 M is v0 ſincere Acid in any ani 
Juice, nor can any acid Salt be extracted out of 
2 Eg whereof we find in all 

Vegeta 


diy, Water, in great 3 for the 
Parts, as well as Juices of animal Bodies, being 
ut into the Fire, are found to conſiſt moſtiy of 
ater, and in the Water it is chat the Spirit re- 
ſides; and theſe oro together gue the Meter 
— Ferſpiration. 15 
28 s 2 | 34) 
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3dly, Salt; but of what Kind we are to * 
from Experiments made thereof; which ſhew it 
to be a compound Salt, conkiſting of a moderately 


volatile Salt, which is neither quite volatile nor 


quite fixt ; nor ĩs ĩt quite acid, nor ite alkaline, 
nor quite ammoniacal; but ſoft and benign, and 
approaching neareſt to: the Nature of Sal An. 
moniac: Yet the Salts of all Animals, if redue d to 4 
their laſt Sinphicity, ate all ſound volatile. 
Human Urine is a proper Lixivjum ; that'ts, a 
{alino-faponaceous Water, which waſhes all the 
Salt out of the Blood; | rnb, wane 11 df 


all its other Principlas, 1 
rolatilizes with the ap 
flies away in Fume : And this 55 7 is no 
nious, as to corrode all Bodies it touches; ant o 
light and ſubtile, as ſcarce tods retanable. a 
dach che — 580 ef Animals 
is t 3 

but it cannot be ſhewn-that ſic Salv exiſts in any | 
Urine, but is the Reſult of Diſtiflation. 

4:bly,. Oil; which bein recht U te the Sub- 
= > relolves into labile or out. Olt ail 


This Oil is various, dibdellies to e Cen- 
ſtances of the Salts, or other Nine inherent ; 
therein; bur the vglatile Ol being perfectly 
cleared of all Salt and Earth, ib a Kup inactive 
body, and in all Refpe&s:the ſame ĩ in Animals; 3 
nl Ear ie and only differing from ' a 

Earth in being a hitle Wos volatile. 
ö 


Operation of cu , n 


Ede Bank's bir U Ff 


dalt in the * 
er * 
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Chymiſtry does not reſolve Bodies into pure, 
N ef immutable Elements; for Phlegm, Spirit, 
Salts, and Oils, into which Bodies are uſed to be 
reſolved, may be farther reſolved and changed, 


Thus Phi alwa s partakes ſomethi of the 
Oil and phlegm l on 


7 Phlegm of Vitriol is uſeful i in diſcurſſing hard 


umours. 
be Alcohol of Wine conſiſts of an Acid, and a 
* attenuated Oil; and, if it be digeſted with 
Tartar, Half of i it turns to Water, the re- 
— Spirit being ſo weakened wa the Salt, 
as to la alide 1 its hot fiery 'Taſte. | 
Alcalious Spirits, call'd urinous Spirits, are 
compounded of the volatile Salts of the ref] = 
Coneretes diſſolved in the Phlegm; and, 
moſt Part, accompanied with — little ae the 
Acids irits ſo differ from one another; ſo Salts, 
when re d, yield either — Acid, or an Alco- 
Hol, and P And u Diſtillations, 
Leave oily Fæces behind t ah and, at length, loſe 
all their ſaline Quality, and become inſipid. 
Human Salts reſolve; by Diſtillation, into an 
oily Spirit and Earth; nor does it appear that any 
Salts are quite angel © GB | 11 
Homberg c ercury int o perſect 7 
by introducing ufficient Quaneity of the Rays 
of Light 190 10 Subſtance, by a long and expen- 
five Operation; and, by ng it to a Burning- 
Glaſs, carried of the Part of its Subſtance 
in Fumes; leaving little but light Earth behind. 
Vo © rnb ahalans 
Uous, call'd urinous Salts. - 
The fixt;Salts are lixivious. 
Nitre, common 1 and nid, are 60 
645 — ch volatile. 1 


- 4 


ther Sort, call'd Ammoniac Salts, whic 
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Acids, join d with urinous Salts, compoſe wx 
8 

a $ volatile, becauſe both the Ingredients are ſo. 

There are three Sorts of urinous Salts : 

The 1ſt is that of Plants or 2 wich is 

ſame. £ 

The 24 Sort is foſſil; as, Borax. | 

And the 3d is of an intermediate Kind, par- 
_ both of the foſſil and vegetable Nature; 5 as, 
Alum | 
The firſt Salt is n and the two other 
* parks Sal all ſuch 

urinous alts, we mean uc as partake 
* the Smell or Taſte of Urine. . 

Their Effect, in volatilizing fixt Salts, is noto- 
rious; for being added to common Salt, there 
ariſes, by Fire, a volatile Salt, call'd a Sat Am- 
moni ac. | 

Though for volatilizing the fixt Salt of Plants, 
the urinous Salts of Plants are not ſo proper as 
the urinous Salts of the intermediate Cuts Pacch | 
25 Alum : And as for the fixt Salt of Foſlils, the 
foffil urinous Salt is a vis. Borax. 

From Soot we get, Diſtillation, a white vo- 
latile urinous Salt, Ike what is - afforded by 
Blood; Urine, or the like. 

Oils are alſo reſolvable into an Oil, an acid 
Salt, and Water; and the Oil diſtill'd ever ſo 
often always leaves an Earth behind, ſo as at length 
it all becomes Earth, as we find by Boyle. 

- Pn is only Oil attenuated, as to be miſcible 


Homber wh down the Principles of Foſſils to 
be Salt, ulp ur, Mercury; Water, and Earth; 
not chat all Foffils contain them all, for Mercury 
lo not a common Principle to all Foflils: 1 

etals, 
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Metals, and metallic Minerals all contain Mercury, 
yet Stones, Earths, foſſil Salts, Oc. do not con» 
tain any Mercury. i Ast a us 
The Principles of all animal and vegetable Bo- 
dies are, according to Homberg, Salt, Sulphur, 
Earth, and Water. 2 C 
Productions, or Effects of Chymiſtry. 
| Magiſtery of Pearls, is made by diflolving 
Pearls in Spirit of Vinegar, and precipitating the 
Pearls with Salt of Tartar.  _ - 
The Concave reflefting Burning-Glaſs will turn 
Gold into Glaſs; and, by mixing a little Antimony 
with Gold, you may make the Metal pulverable. 


Uſes of Chymiſtry in Medicine. 

The Heat in the animal Bodies renders all Oil 
and Salts volatile; but, if too much attenuated, 
they become corroſi ve and rancid, and the ſame 
will happen from a Putrifaction: So the Bones be- 
come carious, from a Putrifaction of the Marrow. 

| * whole Urine is always red, ought to be- 
ware of the Putrĩfaction of the Juices, 

In an alkaline Diſpoſition of the Blood and 


_ Juices, the Urine is red, ſmells ill, and taſtes al- 


calious : In this Caſe vegetable Acids are 8 proper 


Diet, and animal Food prejudicial. 


And when the Humours are acid, as * 22 
happens in convulſed Infants and others, A 
bles are hurtful, and Broths made of animal Fleſh, 
Eggs, or the like, are excellent. _ 
Acids, prudently uſed, are often uſeful in the 


| Small-Pox 


| and putrid Fevers. . . g 
Spirit of Huth om, c. is very uſeful for con 
vulied Children, and in thoſe who abound with 
* 145 | Tp nnn i 
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Qil of Cinnamon is uſeful in Female Diſorders, ; 


icularly thoſe of Virgins. 
2 have the Faculty of cooling. 


Uſes of Chymiſtry in Mechanics. 


Colours uſed in ſtaining or painting on Glaſs, 
ure all of the mineral or metalline Kind. | 

Black is made of Scales of Iron, ground with 
Glaſs Beads. - 

White, with Sand calcin'd, pounded, and mixt 
with Salt Petre; and the Mixture recalcin'd, re- 
pulveriz d, £97. 

Yellow is Leaf- Siler, ground and mixt in a 


Crucible with Sulphur or Salt Petre; ground I 


ſecond Time, and mixt with Oker. 
Red is made with Litharge of Silver and Scales 
of Iton, Gum Arabic, Glafs Beads, Blood; ſtone, c. 
Green is made of burnt Braſs, Black Lead, and 
Sand, calein d and incorporated ; ; then Salt Petre 
is added, and then it is calcin'd a ſecond Time, 
* aker d that — * * | 23 
ue, e, and Violet, are prepared like 
Green, — 42 ng out the Es hin or burnt 
Brals ; ud in Lieu thereof, uſing Sulphur, for 
Sky- blue; Verdigreaſe for Purple; and both, 
for Violet. f 
Theſe Colours are not iwer moſt W | 
on Glaſs having their particular ones, which they 
keep as Secrets. 
Enamels have for their Baſis a pure Chryſtal- 
Glaſs, or Frit, ground up with a fine Cats of 
Lead and Tin, prepared for that Purpoſe, to 
which is uſually added white Salt of Tartar. 
Theſe pe, baked together, are the 
Matter of all Enamels 5 which are made b * 
Wenn or that Kind, in Pod 


this 


or with Crocus Martis. 
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this Matter, and melting or —— them 


together in a Furnace : When melted, they are caſt - 
into Water ; and, when dry, melted over again, 
and the Colour raiſed or taken down. at Diſcre- 
tion. N | 
For White Enamel, Neri directs only Manga- 
Nneze to be added to the Matter. | 
For Azure, Zeffer mixt with Calx of Braſs. 
For Green, Ca}x of Braſs, with Scales of Iron, 
For Black, Zeffer with aneze, or with 
Crocus Martis, Manganeze with Tartar. | 
For Red; Manganeze or Cal of Copper, with 
red Tartar, . | 
For Purple, Mangeneze with Calx of Braſs. 
For Yellow, Tartar and Manganeze. 
Enamelling, to appear in Perfection, ſhould be 
practiſed on Plates of Gold; for Copper ſcales 
on the Application, and yields Fumes; and Silver 
turns the Yellow white. Nor muſt the Plates be 
made flat, for then the Enamel crackles; to avoid 
which, they forge the Plates either a little round, 
or — —_— too 2 Ms 
ey uli in the Operation, by laying on 
2 Co 3 on both 8 wich 
prevents the Metal from ſwelling or bliſtering ; 
and this firſt Lay ſerves for the Ground of all t 
other Colours. . | #% ) 
On the Plate, thus enamell'd with White, they 
chalk or trace the Deſign to he painted, touching 
and finiſhing it up with the proper Colours. | 
This done, the Plate is ſet in a Reverberatory- 
Furnace, to fix the Colours. 
Cochineel, wr its Tincture drawn with Spi- 
rit of Nitre, is for ſcarlet Colours, by Dyers 


of Silks, Wools, Cr. But as the pure * — 
| I 
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Nitre would corrode the Cloth, temper it 
| . it is * 2 _— arch 
0 we cannot me Chryſtal, et we can 

. = TY 

To make a fine Blue Stone: Take pure Salt 
and Sea Sand, boil theſe a long Time in an in- 
tenſe Fire; then mix a Tincture of Copper, and 
continue the Heat till all theſe be fus d and vitri- 
fied ; the Reſult will be a Gem, or Emerald, no- 
thing inferior in Beauty to a native One, and ſuch 
as has decei vd the moſt experienc d Lapidaries. 

It is a conſiderable Improvement in the Art of 
= in Glaſs, to make uſe of Glaſs of 
Lead: The Stones produced thereby far exceed 
our. 


81 
To this Glaſs, the Lead is firſt fus'd 
and calcin d in a Kiln, then recalc ind by a rever- 
beratory Eire; and laſtly, Pulverine, or Rocher- 
ia Frit, being mixt therewith, and the Whole 
ſet in the-Fyrnace for ten Hours, it is caſt offgnto 
oy ny ; then the Glaſs is leparated from the 
This Glaſs may be blown into Veſſels; or 
worked after the uſual Manner. - A 
It becomes of an Emerald - colour, by the Ad- ; 
dition of Pulverine Frit to purify it, with Braſs 
thrice calcin'd, and Crocus Matis made wii | 
Vinegar, incorporated therewith. - | = 
It becomes of a Topaz-colour, by uſing chryſtal 
Frit inſtead of Pubverine Frit, and adding Half 
the 99 — Glaſs. | 
It becomes a Granate - colour, by adding chryſ- 


tal Frit, Manganeze, and Zeffer 


It becomes of a'Golden-colour, by adding chryſ- 


tal Fit Braſs thrice calcin'd, and Crocus N, 
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yo becomes the Colour of Lapis Zazuls, by 
—_— Glaſs, with the mic 


81 
beg gives us a new and curious 7 
Pt non of the Art of Glaſs, to the copying 
2 ven Stones, and taking Figures Part — 
| - fions french? wa beauti wat the Gigl. 
| The Art in moulding the graven Stone 
in fine Earth, and _ printing 2 a Piece of 
Glaſs half melted b w_ the Fire, in ſuch Manner, 
as that the Fi the Stone remains accurately 
impreſſed on the Glaſs. The chief Difficulty lies | 
in find! an Earth) fins endugh 70 take the F. 
gure, yet that ſhall not, at the ſame Time, Wl : 
mix, ſtick to, or incorporate with the melted Wl © 


Glaſs. 
Such Earth muſt be as free from Salt as Mble, W 


The Earth which M. Homberg found fitteſt, 8 
was @ Sort of Chalk, call'd T/ipoli of Venice, 

commonly uſed in poliſhing Looking-Glaſſss. W 

There is a coarſer Sort of Trigel in Fraue ou 
which may ſerve. | 

The Proceſs is thus: if 

- - Pounding the French Tripoli, paſs it through in. 

a Hair-Sieve ; ſcrape the Jipoli of Venice with'a 

Knife, or a Piece of Glaſs, paſs it through a fine I du! 

| Silver-Sieve, and pound it in a ra Glaſs Mortar with ss 

a Peſtle of Glaſs. 4 

Proceed now to moiſten the French Tripoli ir 

with 2 till it be made into a fine Paſte by Mcrun 

_ _ it- between the Fin and therewith Al 

a ltr e flat Crucible, vein in lightly into Wvecr: 

the ſame with the Fingers, and Harting down the 0 


7. 


771 i all round it. touc] 
ere letting it remain a while for the Moifture 60 


& the French Tripoli to * the Lennon, litle 
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turn the Crucible upſide-down 5 upon which, 
he, Sion falls out, leaving its Impreſſion be- 
hind, 1 | 

The Crucible having now ſtood till it is * 
fectly dry; take a Piece of Glaſs, of any Colour 
at Pleaſure, and of a Size anſwerable to the Work 
intended, and expoſe it to a Furnace till it begins 
to ſhine, which ſhews it to be ſufficiently ſoſten d 
for the Impreſſion; then holding the Glaſs with 
a Piece of Iron, apply it immediately into the 
Cavity of the Mould ; and, as ſoon as it has taken 
the Impreſſion, ſet the Crucible in a warm Place 
in the Furnace, that the Glaſs may cool by De- 
grees, without cracking: When cold, it is taken 
out of the Crucible compleat, 

To copy a Stone in Creux, viz. emboſſed or 
wrought in Relievo; or to copy in Relievo a. 
Stone wrought in Creux, eed thus: 

Take the Impreſſion of the Stone in Spaniſh. 
Wax, or Sulphur, and pare of all that is ſuperflu- 
ous on the Edges ; Mould this waxen Impreſſion 
in 4 Crucible of Ti poli, in the ſame Manner as 
if it was a Stone, and take the Impreſſion thereof 
in a Piece of Glaſs, as above directed. 

We are told of One, who could ſeparate all the 
Sulphur from Tin, which left the Metal as fine 
as Silver; but the Secret periſh'd with him. 

A little Arſenic, or other ſulphurous Matter, 
being added to Gold, makes it friable, and eaſily 
crumble. into Powder: Wherefore, to purge Me- 
als of their Sulphur is greatl ary, The 
decret conſiſts in caſting in an alkaline Salt, which 
ibſorbs the Sulphur, and leaves the Metal un- 
touch'd. This will do in moſt Caſes. 

Gold is too ſoft for Uſe, unleſs it be fuſed in a 


little Copper. 
, G And 
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And Silver is too ſoft' for Uſe, unlefs it be 
mixed with à little Tin, which makes it more 
duRtile and durgble. 
The Compotition of Gun-Powder, is as fol- 


Take fix Pounds of Salt Petre purified and 
der'd,, and at leaſt one of Charcoal; put 
eſe Ingredients into a Mortar, moiſten it with 
Wi ie er Wie, Vinewar c Utins and 
pound them for twenty-four Hours, remembring 
-moiſten chem from Time to Time, to prevent 
the Maſs from taking Fire: This done, 1queeze 
it through a, Sieve ; by this Means it will be 
form'd into little Grains, or Globules; which, 
being dry d, are Gum Powder. 

Some direct dne hundred Pound of Salt Petre, 
twenty-five of Sulphur, and as many of Charcoal. 

Others direct one Pound of Salt Petre to three 
Ounces of Charcoal, and two Ounces, or two 
Ounces and a Quarter of Sulphur, which Afiethi- 
25 extols as the ſtrongeſt Compoſition, 

But Gun-Powder may be made more powerfully, 
by —_— Salt of Tartar. to the Salt Petre, Sul - 
phur, and Charcoal, >: 

"If Aqua Fortis, or Oil of Vitriol, be mixt with 
the Compoſition of a Hand-Granado, every living 
Thing near the Place of Explofion will be ſuffo- 
- cated, | | | ; 
Take one Ounce of Oil of Caraways, and one 
Ounce of ſtrong Spirit of Nitre, each in a ſeparate 
Phial, and the Minute they come to be mixed to- 
gether the Glaſs will break, and ſuch a Fume and 
Flame will ariſe, as will conſume every Thing in 
its Way, without any Poffibility of its being ex- 
tinguifh'd : For it will have its fulß t in 
Water, and even in Vac uo. 55% 


U 
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Camphire, Nitre, Sulphur, and Gon- Pomder, 
are the chief N 1 Rockets, and; other 
Miſſive Fire-Works, for which the Chine/? are ſo 
SAR. i LNG is ans Wa | 
Take twenty Pound of Iron Filings, and as 
many of Sulphur ; mix and work them together, 
tempering them with à little Water, ſo as to form 
: Maſs half moiſt and half dry: This being bu- 
ried three or four Foot under Ground, in a Quar- 
ter, or Half an Hour's Time, it will have a pro- 
digious Effect; the Earth will begin to trem- 
ble and crack, and Fire and Flames will burſt 
r anil-Chia: 20. orien eee 
80 uf 125 take two Parts of Oil of Vitriol, or 
oy of Nitre, and one Part of TL Clans, or 
| 8, or any ponderous Oil of vegetable or 
—— or Oil of hg 54 thicken'd 
with ſome Ballam of Sulphur, the Liquor grows 
very hot in mixing, and preſently ends up a vehe- 
ment burning Flame. 3: Land i 
Phoſphorus, if à little thereof be mixed with 
Oil of Almonds, or Oil of /Tyurpentine,. and the 
Face and Hands waſhed therewith, they will ſeem, 
in a dark Place, to be all in a bright Flame; yet, 
upon bringing the Candle, or coming to the Light 
of the Sun, the Face and Hands will appear in all 
Reſpects like thole of another. n 
Ik a little Spirit of Wine be evaporated by a 
geath Fire, out of a flat Veſſel, the fame will be 
iſpers d through the whole Room; then, if a 
Perſon in the Night Time enter the Room with a 


lighted Candle, the Spirit that was evaporated, 
Y 


being diſpers'd through the Koom, catching Fire 
b Means of the. lighted Candle, the "4 4 will 
immediately appear all in Flames, as from a Flaſh 
ae n bas ::3-otl 

K 1 ._ 7 When 
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When People are obliged to eat muſty, pu- 
_ trified, or corrupted Fleſh, all Diſeaſes may be 
vented that would accrue from the eating ſuch 
eats, only by waſhing the Meat fo corrupted in 
| the Spirit of Sea Salt; for the Spirit infinuatin 
 Stſelf into the Pores of the ro purges. off a 


the Rottenneſs of the Fleſh, or the Muria, and 
vents the Scurvy. And hence Spirit of Sea 
alt might be of great Ule for Sailors, or for Per- 
Tons in a befieged Town, to waſh the F#ror off 
From any ſtinking Meats, whereby they might 
be render d wholeſome Food. | 
There is no Brewing, or making any Wine or 
Spirit from Fruit or Vegetables, without a pro- 
Per Fermentation. Se RE Ik 
All Metals whatever contain Gold: There is 
 Tearce any Silver, Copper, or Iron, c. but Gold 
is found in it; only it is uſually in ſo ſmall a 
Quantity, that * does not prove worth while to 
extract 1t. | | | | 
Take one Ounce of pure Silver, and diffolye it 
in Agua Furtis, and you will get a Grain of pure 
| Gold out of the ſame. | +6; 
| Fuſe the Silver by Fire, evaporate the Agua 
| Fortis, and diffolve the Silver a ſecond Time in 
| Aqua Fortis, and you will have another Grain of 
| + Gold. This you may repeat as often as you 
. and every Time you will get a Grain of 
Id; which as that the Fire produces or 


zipens Gold out of Silver. 

2015 Of Fire. UTR 14 
Fire, in Effect, appears to be the general Inſtru- 
ment of all che Motion in the Univerſe; for, it 
There was no Fire, all Things would inſtantly 
become fixt and immoveable. S 


"ON M. Homlerg 
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M. Hom! erg holds, that the Chymical Priaci- 
A ple, or Element of Sulphur, which is fa 2 
| one of the ſimple, primary, pre-exiſtent I 
dients of all natural Bodies, is real Eire; — «a 
ſequently, that Fire is.coeval with Body. 
Fire is tworfold : One pure and y. 
which we here call Fire; the —— vulgar 
Fire, rais d and kindled from the former; which 
is what agitates and effects ignited, combullible, 
and moveable Bodies. 

Authors have been led into: great Miſtakes; by 
over-looking this Diſtinction; inaſmuch as molt 
of them hold, or ſuppoſe; the Flame of a Piece of 
Hog to be all Fire SEEN alle as we: {hall 


_ 1, Fire ſont. in the: prune Abun- 
11 yet wit hout Artes as is evident on the 
Tops * the higheſt Manning, iHuminated by 
the Sun; where the Cold is ſo pinching, that 
even untler the Equator they are found perpetually 
F Snow, though: eie 00 —— 

ire 
14 Fire may be in A very final artity; 

d yet bum with great Violence: gall W of 
Wins {et on Fire, does not burn the Hands; and, 
though pour d on red - hot Iron, does not take 
Fire, ſo that the Fire therein ſhould' not 
very great; yet, if in burning, it meet with: 
27 harder Bod Ws whole — 24p< it is capable 


1 by's Atrition of — its Own, — = 
a e Flame, capable burning a 
f Body than the Hand. 


From hence it a appears, that the the-Retation of be- 
terogeneous Parti agitated by the. Fire, has 
N in reſpect of Hear, tun the Fire-is- 


nn 
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that the Particles of Fire, being ſuppos'd all equal 
and ſpherical, muſt of themſelves be harmleſs; 


but; if they carry along with them certain Spi- 
cula, or other —— they then — 


capable of doing much Harm. | 


EI Fire, is what we find collected b 
5 Buming-Glalle, This needs no Pabulum, 4 
Fuel to ſuſtain it. It yields no Smoke, emits no 
Flame, nor yields any Aſhes. 
Vulgar, or common Fire, is that we ſee excited 
in Oil, Wood, gc. 
Elementary pure Fire, is found, either as it exiſts 
ny where, and diffuſed equally in all Places; 
or elſe it exiſts in certain Bodies, which it makes 
no great Alteration in. | | 
That Fire ſhould exiſt in the ſame Quantity, in 
all Places, will ſeem a ſtrange Paradox, yet 
the Thing is demonſtrable from many Experi- 
"When hard Bodies grow hot by Attrition, it is 
becauſe the elementary Fire reſiding therein is 
Put into Motion. 1 25 ach 
If you ſhake pure Quickfilver in an exhauſted 
Glaſs, it will appear luminous; which ſhews that 
there is elementary Fire therein, It is this ele- 
mentary Fire, that being put into Motion, is the 
Cauſe of all the Rarefaction we obſerve in fluid 
and ſolid Bodies. Wu AY | 
All Light is produced by Fire, ſo that where- 
ever there is Light, there is Fire. The Senſation 
of Light is uced, when the Particles of Fire 
reach the Eye in right Lines; for in a dark Cham- 
ber, if you make an Aperture whereby the Kays of 
the Sun are receiv'd, thoſe Rays are not ſeen as they 
ſs along the Chamber, till being reflected from the 


Wall, they are reflected to the * 
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All Colours depend on Light, ſo that all we ſes 

in Bodies, is Fire alone; which is a Paradox de- 
monſtrated by Sir 7/aac Newton. 

Fire is divided into lucid, and not lucid; to 

ſhine not being any native, eſſential Property of 

Fire, but depending on the various Determinations 


Lucid Fire again is of two Kinds, vis. that 
which warms, as hot Iron ; and that which does 
not warm, as that in rotten Fiſhes 3 the Oils 
whereof, being attennuated enough to rub one 
againſt another, yield Light ; but without any per- 
ceptible Heat to the Barometer or 'Thermometer. 
But Heat is our own Senſation, being always 
relative to our Bodies. 

M. Villes's Mirrour, or burning Concave Glaſs, 
1s forty-ſeven Inches wide, and ground to a Sphere 
of ſuch a Radius, that its Focus 1s about thirty- 
eight Inches from the Vertex of the Glaſs. 'The 
1 — of it is a Mixture of Copper, Tin and Tin- 

= | | 
'This Concave, melted Tron Ore in twenty-four 
N and began to calcine Talc in forty Se- 
conds. 

It turn'd an Emerald into Subſtance like a Tur- 
quoiſe Stone, and diminiſh'd a Diamond that 
weighed four Grains by J of its Weight. 

This Concave Glaſs burns more forcibly in Win- 
ter than in Summer. The Reaſon is owing to the 
Diminution of Elaſticity in Bodies by Heat, 
whereas Cold augments 1t ; and if you would have 
it burn with its uttermoſt Vehemence, the Hind- 

of the Mirrour is to be very cold. This 
ncave will turn a Flint into Glaſs in a Mo- 


ment, which is what M. 7/chirnbauſen's Burning- 
Glaſs will not perforrmnm. 
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It alfa turns a Lime Stone (with, Hiſs into 
Glaſs nee PIN h 
From theſe E rl as well as many others, 
in 


as the n with Flint and Steel, Cc. it 
ſame Quantity of Fire exiſts f in 
Al Bo — — that Fire only becomes apparent 
by being collected, or gathered nearer to mew 
There is no exciting, producing, or . of 
Fire, or even putting it in otion 5 hut the 
Whole of what we do, is to collect what was be- 
fore diſpers d, and bring it into a narrower Com- 
ans! 
1 then is a Body, ſui Generis, not creatable 
nor producible de Nevo, by any natural or artifi- 
cial Means: Its Quantity is 22 and invariable; 
and the utmoſt we can do with it, and which 
has led us to think it producible is, that of in- 
Lenüble, it may be rendred ſenſible; and where be- 
fore there was no Sign af it, it may be made 
manifeſt; which is only effected by determining 
and collecting it, and by bringing it out of a 
larger Space into a leſs, ' and driving or dining 
it this or that Body. 
As to the Fire itſelf, we ſhall ſhew it to be 
© rok. minute, ſolid, amp, and penetrating 
815 lade Newton indeed ſuggeſts, that _ 
Bodies and Light, are convertible into one an 
And he concei ves Fire to be. no. more 3. 
minute Corpuſcles of ſome fixt Body, violently 
agitated; and thinks, the Matter of any Body ca- 
- pable of becoming Fire, by n Attrit ion. 
But that a Body which before was not Fire, 
- ould, by 8 become real Fire, and be 
inyeſted with ſo many fingular ee which 
. W has 5 ro wit, Lge, Goon different 
— 11 Refrangibility, 


7 
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Refrangibility, 8c. appears to us inconcei vable; 
and wy 5 50 AS wiv any Proof of it. 
We find Inſtances of Fire col! that are ob» 
vious : Thus if you make a very Fire, in 
ſome ſpacious Place, the neighbouring Places will 
be found to have ſo much the leſs, as the Fire burns 
the more ſtrongly; and hence it is, that at ſome 
Times we feel luch a vehement Heat in our Part 
of the Globe, and at other Times ſcarce any; a 
eater, and ſometimes a leſs ad ventitious Stock 
ing ſent us, from other Parts. | 
Hence it is alſo that the Windows of Stoves, 
and hot Houſes, are ſo often covered with Ice. 


© We doybr'very much whether there be any ſuch ' 


Thy as Bodies which attract Fire; though we 
allow, that all other Bodies have their 
Magnets or Attracti ves; as Air, Water, Earth, c. 
but had there been any Thing that attracted Fire, 
it would have become a perpetual Furnace. 

But, to our Senſes it appears, that Fire is very 
unequally diſtributed in different Places: And 
hence, we have two vulgarly reputed Sources, or 
Funds of Fire; to wit, in the Sun, and the Centre 
of the Earth. x 1 

The Sun is held to be ſo by all the Philoſo- 
Phers but one, who held that it was cold. 

As to the central Fire, there is a great Propor- 
tion of Fire under Ground, and it muſt be allowed 
to be greater than a Furnace ; for, if you dig deep 
under Ground, you will find the Heat increaſe as 
you go deeper, ſo that at laſt it becomes too hot 
to be borne. - mne 
ems therefore as if Nature had lodged 
ano Sun in the Centre of the Earth, to con- 
tribut&70n its Part, to the giving Motion to Bo- 
dies, and to the Promotion of Generation, Nutri- 
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tion, and Vegetation, c. of Animals, V 

and Foſſils; and that een, unde Ground 
and icularly that of Metals, Salts, c. are 
wholly owing thereto. ./ 1 
1 Of callefing Fir. 


© Eire may be collefted two, Ways... 


* A By a Luminary, determining its Rays into a 


Um. 

_ 2dly, By Attrition. een, TIRE 

The Sun does not produce, or emit Fire, but 
only puts its Motion in right Lines, and thus col- 
leQs it: And hence it is, that we perceive Fire ſo 
long as the Sun is above the Horizon; and, 
Its letting, loſe it again, by Reafon as his Aion 
ceaſes, the Fire again ſpreads itſelf all around. 

Though a Candle, or a Torch, or the like, may 
ſometimes ſupply the Sun's Abſence; by impelling, 
after the ſame Manner, the diſpers'd . of 
Fire, and collecting them into parallel Rays. 
The Sun, according to Lemery, ſeems to be no- 
thing elſe but a huge Maſs, or Collection of the 
Matter of Fire, 4 ht, which either acts by 
Emanations, or Emiſſions of their own Subſtance, 
tranſmitted hither : Which Hypotheſis is ſubject 
to great Difficulties.” We moſt probably 1 
Trains of Fire, or Light, are diſpos'd in all the 
Interſtices of the grand Expanſe of the Air and 
Ether, between the Sun and us; and that theſe 
Trains are made to act on terreſtrial BI, by 
the immediate Action of the Sun thereon ; 
theſe, we ſuppoſe, form the Rays of Light : Which 
Rays do not, in Point of Matter, differ from the 
* 580 * Sun himſelf; but only in this, 
. that the ſame Thing 1s more copious in one 
Caſe than the other. Frets 1 gy 13 


* 
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In the Sun we may ſuppoſe the Matter of Light 


more abundant, than in in the Focus of our Ae 


Burning-Glafles. | 
There 1s not leſs Fire in en Homitphicrs ii the 


— 


Night, than in the Day Time; but Light, unleſs _ 


it comes to us in right Lines, is itſelf inviſible x 
Nor does the Sun warm us, as be emits Rays, but as 


he gathers or-impels the diſperſed Fire into parallel 


Lines; and 16 renders them more ſenfible to us. 
Hence it follows : | 
1 That there wore be the moſt violent Fires 

without any Ligh 

For in the — of M. Villes's Mirrour, where 
the Fire is hatteſt, we ſee no more Light, than 1 in 

— op be 2 — the 
bl ere may t t, wit ox 

2 Heat + For For Exaniple, os 9 

ng-Glaſs to the Moon; gr Gille 
8, a 415 ght would be gather 'd that wou 

Mind 15 ſtrongeſt Eye, and yet there will be no 

more Heat than in any other Part of the Air. 

Fire is never at reſt, but is ever in continual 
Motion: And this Motion is perfectly indifferent, 
and without any particular — one 
Way more than another, unleſs the Action of the 
Sun, vulgar Fire, or ſome Attrition intervene to 
determine and collect the Fire. 

Hence a living Body is warm, even in the in- 
tenſeſt Cold; a dead Body cold, in the moſt 
ſultry Heat. 

Fire, determined by the Sun towards the Earth, 
does there acquire new Powers; either in being 
ated upon Catoptrically, or Dioptrically, or in 
undergoing a greater Degree of Attrition. 

The Heat would be little, or not at all greater 


for the Sun's acting on the — 


greſs 
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gs te was either refracted, reflected, or col- 


ted. | | 1 (£43 4 7 
Thus the Tops of the tall Mountains, where 
the Reflection and Refraction are leſs conſidera- 
ble, by reaſon. of the want of Clouds, are there- 
fore always cover'd with Snow. 
The Atmoſphere reflects more of the Sun's 
sto the Earth, when they fall er. 
than would otherwiſe ever arrive there: For, 
2 obliquely, they would be reflected, thrown 
| 805 and diſpers d into other Parts; but when their 
ncidence is perpendicular, they will paſs through 
the Air directly to the Earth. * 
Thus many Rays are reflected by the Clouds 
to Us. 11s 1.1304 5 8 
The Vapours and Exhalations of the Earth, 
emitted therefrom, never rife by the Sun's Action 
above a Mile high: But there are Mountains a 
Mile and Half high; to the Top of theſe Moun- 
tains Vaponrs, and conſequently Clouds, can never 
mount: And hence, the To of theſe Mountains 
muſt be cold, inaſmuch as they can receive no re- 
flected Rays from the Earth. - _ bs 
Thunder is confin'd within leſs than a Mile's 
Height. 3 I 
e ſecond Way of collecting Fire, is by 
Attrition; and does not conſiſt in directing the 
Fire into parallel Lines, but merely in collect- 
It. a 
> Attrition, or Friction, is a ſwift Motion 
of Bodies; whoſe Surfaces are «pply'd againſt each 
other; the Swiftneſs being ſuch, as that nothing 
but Eire can follow or keep pace with. 
For the Motion of a Body may be ſo ascelera- 
ted, as that Air cannot ſucceed faſt enough into 


the Places continually relinquiſh'd thereby. 1 
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And hence Fire, which is the ſwiſteſt Body in 
Nature, immediately flips into the Place; and, 
by this Means, becomes. collected in the Path of 
the moving Body. . 

And the harder and more elaſtick Bodies are, 
the greater the Force wherewith they are preſſed 
againſt each other; the larger their Surface, and 
the ſwifter they are moved, the more Fire will 


they collect. E PR 
| Thus Steel ſtrikes Fire faſter than Iron; and a 
Diamond, by Friction, concei ves Heat the ſooneſt 
of all Bodies; ſo Gold retains Heat the longeſt. 
Thus Oil of Vitriol and Water makes a vehe- 
ment Attrition; the Effect whereof, is a great 
A 7.73.5: | | 
Firſt, Fire is a Body extended, impenetrable, 
Woe. 5 figurable, wA | ; 
Antimony, being expos'd to the Fumes of a 
{mall Burning-Glats, emits a continual Fume, ſo 
that one would imagine that it would all exhale ; 
and yet, upon taking it out again, it is found to 
have gained in Weight. | 
Farther. Fire moves ſucce ſſi vely, and c 
all Bodies, which can not be effected without Con- 
tact: Its Motion may alſo be ſtopt, and that in 
any Point of its Progreſs; and hence conſequently, 
it may be contain'd in a certain Place. 
Moreover: Fire can be, and is refracted and re- 
flected, and obſerves all the ſtated Laws of Reflec- 
tion and Refraction which are obſerved in other 
Bodies. 72 50 | 
Secondly, 'The Corpuſcles whereof Fire conſiſts 
are the ſmalleſt of all others we know; for it 
penetrates all Bodies, even Gold itſelf 
Fire alſo will paſs through all Bodies with the 
{ame Eaſe as through Air; and hence it is, that 
| | 1 there 


— ——— 4bp-uowss 2 


and heterogeneous: And it is allo the mo 


chat each Corpuſcle has Sides differently affected. 
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there. is the Quantity of Pire contain'd in all 
| Again: We learn by Dioptics, that the ſma left 


Pore will receive 'innumerable Kays of Fire at the 


fame Time, and all perfectly d and with- 
_ Tbirlly, Fire is the moſt ſolid of all Bodies; its 
Elements being the moſt immutable, as not ad- 


Fourrhly, The Particles of Fire are the moſt po- 


lite and ſmooth of all Bodies; for thus we denomi- 


nate a Body which is perfectly equal and fimilar in 
every Part; for had it any Eminences or Rough- 
nelle, they; would be lets than Fire itlelf, and 
3 Fire might be made leſs. | 
- In allcheDottrine of Optics, the refracted and re- 
flected Bodies are allow'd to be perfectly ſpherical. 
Fifthly, Fire is the moſt fimple of all Bodies, 
and conlequently the moſt Immutable. | 
Fire has but few, or {mall Pores ; for ſo far as 
jt admitted of void Parts, it would be c ind 
f ſim- 


ple in reſpect of the Minuteneſs of its Parts; for 


| the bigger the Body is, the more compound it 


muſt be. ; | Wot 7, 
- Yeteven Fire itſelf is not perfectly ſim ; for, 
-r/2, There is a Diverſity in Point of Colour. 


Sir J/aac Newton has thewn, that one ſingle Ray 


of Light does really conſiſt of ſeven other d:Ferent 
Rays; which, when united together, conſtitute a 
beautiful White; but, when ſeparated, appear to 
be Violet, Green, Blue, Purple, Orange, Yellow 


and Red. 2 u 9. 
- 2dly, Another Diverſity of Fire lies in this; 


and 
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and which have ifferent Properties; ; for we can 
take one fingle Corpufcle thereof,” to wit, 2 yellow 

or a blue one, and" app its Surface in loch Man- 

ner to a refracting ot 8 Body, 15' that * 
will ſhew a Difference in its 

This Sir T/aac Neroron has ſhewn firſt, in an 
Hand Chryſtal, which is found to attract a Cor- 

W of Fire, if one of its Sides be turn d towards. 
t al; and to repel it, by turning the 
other 8 Or while one and the fame Ray, to 
wit, a blue one, is paffing, one Part of it is at- 
tracted while the other Is Tepellid. 

An Ifland Chryſtal is a tranſparent forfil Stone, 
of the Nature of Talc ;, a Piece whereof” bet 
laid on a Book, every Letter {een through it will 

appear double, by Means of a double Refraction 
which it makes of the viſible: Rays in their paſ- 
fing through it; and a Ray of Light falling on its 
Surface, in any Direction, en drvided into 
two Rays from the ſame Cauſes, © | 


' 3dly, "The third Diverſity, is the different Re- 


fran gibility and Reflexibility of the different Parts 
of Light; This atifes Hence, namely, that the 
Parts are enddw'd with a” different attractive 
Power, and accordingly attract and are attracted 
dy other Bodies differ 

Thus a white Ray, either paſſing a a 


Body, Fr being reflected from it, its ſeveral 


N Rays are differently attracted by the 
ile Rays leaſt bent by Refraction are Red 


thoſe next are the Orange colour; then the Yel- 


low, Green, Blue, Purple, and Violet; uchich 


laſt are the moſt ak ay Bhs And ſuch Colour of 


any Ray is abſolutely unchangeable by any Re- 


fractions, Reflections, a weren . Sc. 


— 
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The Power by which the Particles of Light 
are reflected, is a Power equally diffuſed through 
the whole Surface of the Body, whereby it either 
attracts or _ it without Contact. | 
Sixthly, Fire moves with the greateſt Velocity 
of all Bodies. | 
Light, according to Sir 1/aac Newton, moves 
from the Sun to us, the Diſtance of about ſeventy 
Millions of Eugliſb Miles, in about ſeven or eight 
Minutes: And he ſhews alſo, that Light moves 
with greater Velocity through denſe Bodies, than 
through a Vacuum. | | 
This pure elementary Fire needs no Pabulum 
to ſuſtain it. It can neither be created, nor de- 
ſtroyed, nor produced: So that what is Fire, will 
always be Fire; and what is not Fire, can never 
become Fire. . 5 
The greateſt Augmentations of Fire are made 
by - nog it, and alſo. by bringing it nearer 
—_-...: | 
Saxony there are Burning-Mirrours made of 
Wood, turn'd ſpherically, lin'd with Plaiſter, and 
ilt over with Leaf-Gold, which have incredible 
A very powerful one was alſo made with Straw, 
by applying the poliſhed Sides of the Straw ſo as | 
to form the Segment of a Sphere, which would 
melt moſt Metals, itſelf all the while remaining 


cool, | 


— 


7 ——— —— ep ouwmag 
— — — 
* 


Of vulgar, or common Fire. 


This is diſtinguiſh'd from the pure elementary 

Fire, which we have been ſpeaking of, in ſome 

difference of Circumſtances. 5 
It is collected; | 
ft, By 
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rſt, By Attrition ; when two Bodies are vio» 
lently rubb'd againſt each other; as a Flint and 
Steel ſtruck againſt each other. 
2dly, By putrifying of Vegetables of any Kind; 
ſo wet Hay takes Fire. But this Method depends 
; on the Air, which being here compreſſad ariſes an 
Attrition by the Power wherewith it endeavours 
to expand, or ſet itſelf at Liberty; and the ſame 
holds of all Herbs. ee 
The Fire thus produced, or rather collected, is 
pure Fire, and diſcovers itſelf, by all its Effects 
perfectly alike and equal to the elementary Fire, 
only, that it does not reſide in ſo pure. à Sub- 
ance. rr ben 
The Heat, or Fire,  produc'd” by Horſe- Dung, 
is of the ſame Nature. 8 Os 
zaly, The third Way of collecting this vulgar: 
Fire, is by the Mixture of Chymical Liquors. _ 
_ ably, Fire is collected by: the. Contiguity of. 
Air to certain Bodies ; as to Phoſphorus, which: 
ee ee e eee 
Parts of Animals and Vegetables: For, after ex- 
tracting the Water, Oil, and Salt from the fame, 
if you continue to urge them with a vehement Fire, 
you have a. bluiſh Smake, . which, ſhines in the 
| 1 75 and which, being caught in a Receiver, 
and condenſed. by proper Cold, conſtitutes what 
we call Phofphorus, Es may be kept in Water 
forty Tears without any Diminution of its Proper. 
ties; but, if expos'd to the! Air, immediately 
takes Fire: Whence it appears, that the mere. At- 
trition of the Air may exilt 1g Fire. 1 
According to . TeyeraF Kinds of 
Phoſphorus may be con 1der'd-as ſo many Sponges 
full of Fire, or the Matter f . ghes whichs I fo 
weakly retain'd therein, that a ſmall externa}Forge 
af" > | n 


„ 


3 1 
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is ſufficient to put it in a Condition to exhale in a 


lucid Form, and ſometimes even to burn the Bo- 
dies that comes in its Way. 


Note, From this, and other Experi ments, it ſeems 
to be a Miſtake of ZBoerbaave, when he aſſerts 
that Fire is not attracted by ſome Bodies. 


_ $rhly, The fifth Way of collecting Fire, is by 
two ſolid uteſcent Bodies, powder'd, mix'd toge- 
ther, moiiten'd a little, preſs 'd with a 8 
Weight. 

Thus equal Parts of Steel Filings and Powder 
of Sulphur, mix'd together, and moiſten'd ſo as 
to form a Paſte, and then put under Ground well 
preſs d down, will — heave, and at laſt 
catch a vehement Flame. 

So alſo the Pyrites, which contains Iron and 
Sulphur, when it is moiſten'd, takes Fire. 
Hence, according to Dr. Lifter, the Pyrites 
under Ground, happening to be waſh'd by Rills 
or Streams of Water, kindles and explodes 3 and 
thus Earthquakes, Vulcanoes, c. ariſe. 

But we hold, that the Quantity of Fire in the 
Univerſe 1s the ſame, fixt and 1mmutable ; and 
that, in the Inſtances recited, we only colle& more 
of it wg one Place, and conſequently leave leſs in 
anot 


Of rhe Pabulum, or Food of Five. 


Fire thus collected by Attrition, £9c. ſoon ap- 
pears to vaniſh ; but, in Reality, it only diſap- 
ars again: In which State, as already ſhewn, it 
oes not affect our Senſes ; and conſequently periſhes 
to us, if it be not by Fuel, or ſome Means, re- 


tain'd. ; 
| This 


T 


* 


therewit | 
inflamable Matters; which are only ſuch, in Vir- 


" Analyſis find a confiderable Diminution woo. 


This Diſſipation of the Heat, appears to be in 
the Ratio of the —— wa the 1gnited Body, or 
Medium wherein it exiſts. 2 

Thus red-hot Iron loſes its Heat much ſooner in 
Air, than in Vacuo; and in Water eight Hundred 
and fifty times ſooner than in Air; and in Mer- 
cury vaſtly ſooner than in Water; and ſo of the 
reſt : The Loſs, or Extinction of Heat, being al- 
my the quicker, as the Medium 1s denſer. 


ut the Pabulum is not Fire itſelf, nor is it all 


convertable into Fire ; for if Fire be ſet to Spirits 
of Wine, the Whole of it will vaniſh, and be 
converted into Flame; and yet, the Whole may 
be converted again into Spirit, by the Application 
of proper Veſſels: And the ſame holds of Sul- 
phur, or any other combuſtible Body; the minuteſt 

art whereof is not loſt by burning, as appears by 
trying it in Veſſels exactly clos'd. In Veſſels open 
to the Air indeed, a Hom Part is loſt, being car- 
ried off in Flame, Smoke, gc. But this hap- 
pens, becauſe the Principles, into which the Body 


is reſolv'd by Fire, are volatile. 


Fire may be preſerv'd, either by ſupplying 
Fuel, or by receiving Fire into certain es, 


and retaining it; ſuch as Phoſphorus. 


According to Lemery, the Matter of Light, or 
Fire, is detain d or mix'd with terreſtrial Bodies, 
or 3 of Earth, Pire, and Water; it 

forms Oils, Fats, and; in a Word, all 


tue of the Principles of Eire they contain: For, 
in the Analyſis, ſuch Bodies are reduc d into Salt, 
Earth, Water, and a certain fine ſubtile Matter, 
which paſſes through the cloſeſt Veſſels: So that, 
notwithſtanding all Precautions, we always in ſuch 
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Oil, commonly known by the Name of Sul- 
har, is the only: Nai or Food of Fire, in 
Nature. 

Thus in Vegetables tliere is no other e 
Parts, but Oil 3. for the Spirit will not buen, if 
there be no Oil mix d therewith, 

This Oil is found either in a ſo ob, or ud 
Form. 

Therefore Oil, or Sulphur, may in. this View 
be 170 x Sort of Magnet or Attracti ve, with 

to Fire. 
Homberg indeed contends, that Oil, or Sul- 
phur, = OB. itlelf; or, that there is no Sulphur, 


_ In the Analyſis of Oils, ſays he, © whole 
+ Subſtance becomes reduc'd into a deal of Aqueous 
| — — ſome inſipid Earth, and a little Salt, 
S partly fixed ; the real principal 
dale ur, which Bae! theſe {everal Ingredients 
tagether to make an Oil, being Joft in the Opera- 
| a4 2 'Vefals the Sulphur in alt Bodies 
Wh that undergo: a. ſtrict or rates Ana- 
* And hence we have no Way. of arriving at the 
1 8 ot ĩts Nature, by the — 
mixt 
Therefore he examin'd ĩ it, by making artific 
Mixtures; and, he aſſures us . 
Number of . that ues 1 ire is the Peine 
of Sulphur ; and, that this is the only Laine Ma: 
ter in all Bodies. 
And he ſays farther, That the Matter of ire, 
or W y be introduc'd. into the other Prin- 
.ciples of. — and will change their Figute, 


A 


* 


* 
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together, ſo as to produce all the Mixtures which 


under our Obſervation, | 

Alcohol is the moſt ſubtile of all Oils, and 
therefore takes Fire the ſooneſt. | 
Charcoal is nothing but Earth, thinly ſpread 
over with Oil; or it is Oil itfelf, ſtretch'd over 
thin Plates of Earth, and thus extended to an in- 
finite Supetfices ; the Water, volatile Oil, and 
Salt, rlpg all firſt carried off, as appears from 
the Method of making it. | 4 
Thus if yon apply a Paper to the Fire, it firſt 
expels its watery Part, in Form of Smoke; then 


yields a Stench, and lets go its more volatile Oils ; 
then it grows brown; and at length, when nothing 
but Earth and Oil remains, grows black; the 
Oil being now ſpread into thin Lamelle, in Form 
of a blackiſh Soot, | 

There is no Subſtance, or Body, feeds a ſpark- 


ling Fire like Charcoal, nor any that catches 
a Spark fo readily ; no not even Sulphur itſelf, and 
therefore it 1s added to Gun-Powder. CEOs 
Coal may be either made of the Parts of Ani- 
mals, or Vegetables, by w_ burning them to a 
Blackneſs, and then extinguiſhing the Fire; or by 
making them undergo the — 5 Degree of Fire 
in a cloſe Veſſel. us Tinder is made. 

Soot is nothing but Oil itſelf ſticking to the 
Chimneys, which Bodies are Pabula, or Fuel. 
_ Firſt, All Vegetables afford a Food, or Fuel for 
Fire; but the dryer and more ponderous make 
the more laſting Eire, as containing more, and 
purer Oil than the lighter: But if the Oil be ſpent, 
and the Wood becomes rotten, it is unfit for burn- 
ing, unleſs you add Oil. Green Wood will not 
burn till the aqueous Particles are exhaled, 
Flame is not Fire, or Oil alone for, 
IL-3} £/1 5 1ſt, After 
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* Aſter the Fire is kindled, Smoke ariſes; 
| which, wir the Toxcreaſs: of the Fire, at length 


turns to Flame. 


Smoke, in its Paſſage . 5. ph up the Chimaty, "leaves 


Soot behind it; whic Diſtillation, Wield a 
volatile Salt, an inflamable Spirit, and Earth, 
and two Sorts of Oil; which ſhews that Flame 
did not conſiſt of Oil alone : And hence Fire does 
not act merely by its own Matter, but by thoſe 
Spicula, and Pieces of Bodies, which it whirls 
round, and at length darts forth; by which Means 
it drives forth, or deftroys in ſome Sort, all the 


© branchey Parts of the Vegetable. 


"Secondly, The ſecond Pabulum of Fire is Char- 
coal ; which is a green Wood heaped up into a 
Pile, with alittle dry intermixt to make it emp 
And the Whole cOverca external] with a Coat 


Turf; Fire is ſet to W when the whole 
| Heap is Auffieient! they, extinguiſh it 
5 again by caſting ie Eat d #71 a out the Air. 


That det of Beech is reckoned the beſt ; and 
the next beſt, is that made of Oak. 

The Vapour of Charcoal, confin'd in a cloſe 
Place, is poiſonous ; but the Nature of the Poiſon 

is perfectly unknown. _ 

. birdly, The third Pabulum of Fire, is Turf; 
Which is of two Kinds: 

The x} is a Glebe pared off from heathy 
(Grounds. 

The 24. is a fat, muddy, blackiſh Earth, dug 
under Ground in fenny Places, and contains a Sub 
Phur, or Bitumen. 

It is probable that the Places Where Turf by 
ifound, were anciently Woods, or Foreſts. 

Fourthly, The fourth Pabulum are Foſſils, or 


Na run, 5 which ſeems to bela Species of Sem 


a 
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Metal, 17e They abound with Sulphur, but 


it differs from common Sulphur, in that it has lels 
of the Acid, ad. therefore does not ſuffcate 0 


foon. 
To this Claſs belongs common Sip 
mens, Aſphaltes, Peres Na 001 Perl, 
which gre 4 purer Sort of 1 
accordingly 
« Fifa, The Fat * hk be 
iſhes 
To which ma de added, the Dung of Animals 
3 on Herbs; Which Dung will burn, when 
227% May be added, the ſe Lay Prodliictions 
which ym miſtry furniſhes from Oils: "As Alco- 
hol, Camphire, Petroleum, &c. 

The Fire of Aleobol ĩs the pureſt, the 1 
the Oils of Vegetables. 

In Alcohol there is neither Earth, Salt, nor 
Water; and which therefore is the only WY | 
inflamable Oil in the World. 

1/?, The pureſt of all Fires, is that collected | 
from the Sun, which always remains. immutably 
the ſam 

05 Nest to this | is the pure. Flame of Al- 
cohol. 
zal, The next pureſt, is the Fire wced 
70 Wkilled Oils, F purified, _ . | 
Ay, The Fire of Charcoal. 

5 y, The Fire of Turf. 

5rhly, The moſt impure is Pit- Coal. 

The Effect of Fire is different, as the 8 is 
ee ; Chymiſtry 

great Num riments 1n 
have prov'd unſucceſsful, by ufing an 5 of 
Fire; nay, the very Manner of ates 
res 
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Fire, ſometimes makes an Alteration in its 
Effects. 
1 I) be Silver from the Mines of Peru, cannot be 
jg fus d with a Fire blown by Bellows 3 but only by 
Fire blown with a Wind rais'd. by the Fall of a 
Cataract. 

In order. to this, the ay Conduct-pipes from 
| the Tops of Rocks; through which 1 8 Water 

| . deſcending, agitates the = and. by this Means 
' _ raiſes a conſtant Wind, which is taken u 1523 by "rd 
tain Tubes diſpos d for that Purpoſe, de e 
directed to the Fire; by which Artifice, the 
tal is readily melted. 

There was ſome Gold brought to England 
; from Portugal, which the Engliſh and Dutch 
© | could not melt, but it „was eafily manag d in 
1 .Fronce. 8 
1 The heavier the Air is, the more:violant the 
. Fire burns; which is very obſerveable in the Fu- 
| fion of Metals, which ſome Times runs ſooner, 
1 and with leſs Fire, than at other Times. : 

Kir is not abſolutely the Soul, or Pabulum of 
AI Fire; for ſome 774 will burn in Vacuo, as the 
8 | S wid of Nitre with aromatic Salts, and Phoſ- 
1 phorus: But, in moſt Caſes, the Preſence of Arr 
3 18 — for the Production of Light, or Pre- 
| ſer vation of Fire. | 
8 Flint, according to ſome, will not produce 
8 | Fire with. Steel in Vacuo; but by Experiments 
1 made by others, there 1 is Reaion to think other- 
ways. - 
— ſuppoſe Air acts on Fire, a3 it continues 
bus | and keeps in the Pabulum. 
| g Aſhes are the fixt Salt and Earth of Fuel, 
| | and Smoke is the volatile Oil. and Water 


5 * "wo 1 Direcbion 


= 1 1 r 1 
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* (3:34 Direction of Fire. N Wo - 
The whole Art of Chymiſtry confiſts in col- 
Jecting, and directing Fire, to a Degree ſuitable 
ons divers Occaſions thereof. * l 
The Thermometer is us d to eſtimate when the 
Fire is rais'd to à proper Degree, in many Chy- 
mical Operations. I. | 
We. reckon four Degrees of Fire: The three 
firſt may be 3 * Geomity YMnetrically, by the 
Thermometer; but the laſt is too violent for the 
Thermometer to endure, ſo that here we utc 
another Kind of Regiſter. co, $46 
Tus various Degrees of Fr. 
The firſt Degree of Fire, is that equal to the 
Heat of a Badks! 121k 77 $50 oa nnot ab 
This is determined by applying a Thermome- 
ter to a, Perlon's Mouth, which is to be ſhur, 
and holding it there till the Heat of the Body 
be communicated thereto; then, noting the De- 
ree an the Scale, the Fire is to be rais'd till it 
— the Spirit in the Thermometer to the lame 
Der en e nt ee ei 
This Degree is alſo to be had, by applying the 
Thermometer under a Hen ing over her 
Eggs; and hence ſome Per'ons, by keeping con- 
ſtantly to this Degree, ha ve hatched Chickens out 
of Eggs, without an Incubation. Fe IBW. 
Buy this Fixe, all Digeſtions,: eaſy Separations, 
Solutions, gentle Diſtillations, Fermentations, and 
Putrifactious are effected; therefore it is called 
the digeſtive Fire, or that which ſeparates into 
homogeneous Parts. This makes all Things live 
Lf En NF 7 
* L By : | ; 1I ; The 


% 


it burſts 
8 * 


6 22 Kade-Mifocker, 
The ſecond Degree of Fire, is that which af. 


cts the 225 4. ey Pain, _ 1 
. pg the Met 


e 
This 
. 4 an 5 a 0 50 
ale 155 make tions of me Bo les's 1 45 
Nercpfy, u YN Kc . 
cing gh Og 1057 th Fatt 
oe makes the Blow 5 ark 52 
bite of an Egg, to coaleſte, aud 'rbereby cauſes 
deadly Inflamations ; But Dit * Fermenta- 
tions, e Putrifactions cannot hereby. 
The thirc „ 8 is that * 2 Water, 
-whith deſtroys the Parts of animal Baddies. 
As ſoon as N has attatm dirkis Degree of 
Bothnꝑ, it is not capable of contei ving or fetain- 
ing any farther Heat . an ed Times 


the Fire were apply . it. 


This Degree is uſed in madly Gerten whete 


the former Degree is t00 weak 54 wit,"ror era 
rate, attennate, fix, GC... 


Different Liquors indeed, under the game State 
of Boiling, are very differently hot: Thus the 
Hear of boiling Water is ſcarce one fourth Part 
the Heat of that of boiling Oil of Vitriol; for 
this latter will raiſe the 8 in the Thermo- 


meter from 5340 to 560 res 5 bur boſling 


Water Will hot raiſe the Sp In he Thertno- 
meter to above 130 Degrees. But the Heat of boil- 


ing Mercury exceeds them all, by many Degtees. 
Hat be yo ond this is ſcarce meafürable, becauſe 
0 6 except wor "mg fuſing 


[ The 


he fourth Degree) ia that Which files Me- 
tals, and deſtroys all other: Bodies; and hence, this 
Degree is aſce ſcertaiu d from the” Fuſion of Metals. 
As the Degzres uf Heir in boiling Water - 
not be hightned, ſo neither can ther ol meſted - 
Meenls nf T wot 12d ü 993421 een © 
In other Ref howeyer, this De e er 
abe ird) ae Ju dle er Meralh 10. 
qoire different Degrees ef Fire to fale:therh 4 and, 
as the ff mer Degrees of Heut are * 0 
fl Thermometer, fo ie this by che melting of - 
hon and Copper, which of all others we ihe 
hardeſtvof Pufenn DN. WIR 
But 6 thef&Tour! „ 4 fh Ys ee bas 
likewiſe been added; which not oh Hquißes, 
bat alſo volatilizes' al Metals, Ealing them fly 


off in Fumes ; and that is "the Focus of ſueh 1 


Burning - Glais as was invented in 159, by 
M. T/chirnhauſeny of, ſuch a Focus as that of 
the Burning-Glaſs of M. Vier. 
There are alſo other intermediate e be 
Fire, which are 1 "Qeteritiingd. 


Of changy the Degrees: of. yo ＋ 
There are fi ve princi Ways of . 
3 pil 1 ; 7 
By the different Weighs of che Fuel 3-for the 
edi the Fuel, the more! 7 cereris 1 7 
ribus, is the kire: M1 211% vb 7 
Thus Spirit of Wine makes 8050 gurl 
Fire: Next to that, in Gemtlenels, is the Fite 
made from the burning of bright, porous: Bodies; 
luch as Hairs, Fearhers ſpongy Woods, GW. 
The moſt intenſe, at of melted Nietale; 
which imbibe ſo — — more Bis) as they- 
, the greater * 12827 


BY 3 * 7 
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v, According to u du Fuel 
a greater Fire is col [2 b 
3dly, Agceling to the Diſtance of the Tk 
from the Object: Thus Fire beats in the Ratio 
of the Squares of its Diſtance; thus à Fire at 
two Foot Diſtance, wall heat four Times leſs 
than at one. 3 | 1b: Qua 10 * 
4rbly, According to t nti Air | 
into the Fire; for, by violent Be the com- 
buſtible Particles. are put into a quic er Motion, 
and by this Means a greater Attrition enſues, and 
conſequently a greater Quantity of Fire is collected. 
* 114 2 to the Solidity of the Me- 
wm, or the interpoyent dein t Fire 
and the Object. n | 
'Thus a Vapour-Bath 1 A lob De». 
gree of Heat to the Body to be diſtilled, than 
a Water-Bath ; and- this ſeſs than a Sand- Bath; 
and a Sand- Bath, Jeſs than one proper with 

Filings of Steel. 

All Bodies expos d to the 8 Fire. conceive 
or receive Heat, in Proportion to the ſpecific Gra- 
vities; and, according to this Rule, the gentleſt 
Fire 1 is made im Air. 

Mr. Sayle has ſhewn, an Fire W and 
compourds Bodies, as well as ſeparates them : 
Thus Lead remaining over the Pins after Fi u- 
ſion, increaſes its Weight. | 

'Thus Mercury, by Fire, mixt with Sulphar, 

s Cinnaber. 
Fire is no — Solvents Ga it Cues ſome! 
Bodies, and volatilizes others: It unites, as well 
as ſeparates; and compounds, as well as analizes. 
But farther: Fire is not a pure or ſincere:Diflo!- 
vent z ſor it does not ſeparate the Parts of Bodies, 
* making — in them — — 


Thus if 'yon reſolve Wine into its Principles ;, 
to wit, Oil, Water, Spirit, c. and reunite the 
Principles again, you will by no Means Tave the 
lame Body as before. 

Neo /fixt Salts can be obtain from the Aſhes of 
Wood burnt} that has been long dry; but from 
the Aſhes of green Wood yon may procure fi xt 
Salts in plenty: So that the Fire ſeems to fix che 
Salts in green Wood, which before were volatile. 


4 r 
There is no Operation perform d by Fire wich- 
ont the Intervention of A except thoſe few dons 
in the exhaufted Receiver of an Air: Pump. 


Air conſiſts of three Kinds of Matten 
, Of Fire; Which is an inſeparable Conco- 


lame. 
2 diy, Of bela, 100 of all Kin of 
; „ or 1 — 
1 — een appr, er Air pro 
V Air therefore may be enge as an Aſſem- 
blage or Chaos of all Kinds of Bodies, as it is 4 
Body endowed with its own proper mui! 4 


e "Bf Fire 1 Air. 


"The Mir, in Ster receives various 
3 an . 54 
teſpect of the 6 as US add Rays 


cer hl ER adieularly. | 
Earth. as it either * a 


b the e it Cory or reflects them 
It is this Fire conta in'd in Air, chat ſeems 


chiefly t9+niove thole.fateign groſſer Curpuſcles 


ew a the Atmoſphere 1s — the” 
Sopot Exhalations 
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mitant of Att, and i is equally diffuſed auen the 


5 
— 
— — ——— eee ˙à 


—— :: . —tk— — — 
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Exhalat ions ſent from terreſtrial Bodies: And 
hence, -thoſe who travel high Mountains find their 
Senſes of Smelling and Taſting greatly diminiſh d. 
Wine is there found infipid as Water, which is 
owing to a want of the due Preſſion and Applica-+ 
tion of the Particles of the Liquor to the Papille 


of the Tongne. The like. is 'obſerv'd in very cold 
Weather, when the Senſe of Taſting is agg 
Seen d, proportionably to mg Degree of 


* Exhalati ons in the Air,  avbich render it a 
Chaos, or Conflux of all Bodies. 


What riſes from fluid Bodies, is call'd Vapours; 
and from ſolid Bodies, Exhalations. | 
There is ſcarce. any Body in Nature, but what 

emits lomething into the Air. . 

The Cauſe of this Volatility and Aſcent, is — 
Fire; without which all Things would fall n 
towards the Centre, and remain at Reſt. 

The Parts of all Animals are found in the Air; 
for, being expos'd to the Air, they exhale and 
diſſipate, leaving the Bones only, w ich i in a ww 
Years will als alſo. 

1 The * all Vegetables are alſo in 
the Air. 

„ up j. rw fy and become volatile, except the 

h, in Time, evaporates like ne reſt, 

"I" The Parts of all Fofſils; for all Salts 
are carried off by a vehement Fire into the Air: 
And the ſame holds of Sulphur, £9c. nay 
even 2 1 is ſent che: lame Way by Fillers 

als. KS 

Ai Whole beseelt or Unnholeſorcenel of the 


Air, n REY" A e on Pw N mixed 


therewit 


. 2 
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Hence alſo we may ſee why in ſome Countries, 
where the Winter is ſeyere, the Spring is more 
fruitful 3 for the Exhalations of the Earth, being 
pent in the Earth by Cold a long Time, are dif- 
charged in a greater Quantity when the Sun makes 
them a Paſſage, and makes the Earth more fruitful. . 
"The Froſt never reaches above two Foot under 
Ground. | 
The more ſubtile Oils are n aid 


into the Air: And hence two Clouds formed, or 


much N with ſuch Oils, hap ppening to 
meet and W the Attrition the Oils nently 
take Fire, „ 5 ariſes Thunder, Lightning, 


and char Bad r which may be farther 
promoted, byt the Diſpoſition of the Clouds to favour 

— Exxitation: hence may alſo happen the 

ſudden Alterations of Cold and Heat in the Air. 
Meteors likewiſe have their Effects on the Air, 


and ſo may Earthquakes. 
At the Cape of Good Hope, the Mines, as ſoon; 
as open d, yield ſuch horrible Fumes from the 
Arſenic, which is a conſtant Attender of Gold, 
that no Animal can live near them; fo that end- 
leſs Treaſures may there remain for ever uſeleſs, / 
- Exhalations are few of them able to aſcend to 
the Tops of Mountains, ſo that the Height of a 
Place may make great Alterations with reſpe&t 
to the Wholeſomeneſs of the Air; for the lower 
the Place, the cloſer. and denſer is the Air. 
When Miners go to certain Depths, their Fire 
or Candle will not barn ; e to remedy this 
they are ſorced to uſe artificial Wind, rais'd by 
_ the Fall of Waters, to do the Office of other Air. 
A brisk Wind leſſens the Preſſure of the Air. 
Boothe] and Moiſture ee State of 
. 71 [1 $1 6 a1 cl ff The &- 


17 6) 
” 
iy Oil 
5 % . 
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gy of Sulphur per Cumpanum can tearcely 
be procur d in a clear Air; but, when the Air is 
* and cloudy, you may nt it in Abun- 
Ws: 
Salts always melt eafieſt i in a clonly Air; ud 
all Separations ſucceed: beſt in ſuch Wear ö | 
Galt of Tarter being expos'd: tothe Air, in 
Place where any acid Spirit” (as Vinegar) is, float- 
ing in the Air (as in Shops | where. Vinegar is 
ſold) it will draw A to itlelf, and Joſe 
its former Qualities ; and of fixt, will become vo- 
latile. But in Places — 1250 is no Vinegar, 
it diſſolves into a Marp Oil: And hencs ſome 
Bxperiments made on Salis at Zoiidon,, where the 
Air is im pregnated with the Sulphur of dea Coal, 
are very different from thoſe made in other Parts 
=o the fame ho). tt where Wood and Turf are 
the Fuel. 1h 
Pure Wine, if 1 1 be cans; into 1 Phe where 
new Wine is fetmenting, will ferment abreſh. 
All Juices, or from any Grain, ferment 
beſt when rhe-cetpettive Plants are in Hlower. 
Al en er impracticable in Places 
where ſulphurous Exhalat ions abound; ©: | 
The Succeſßs which Dyers -have at Landen i in 
"Wool. of à Scarlet - colour, better than at 
other Places, ne — 7 che 3 * which 
muſt there be 1 Yalumi- 
nous, am "cher alen he Parc ebe. the 
* Quimities thoſe 
Sind ar Waters of the Citi: | 20AlSehibis The he 
more probable, becaule'the fame 1 


85 at Muiſterdate, eee 


Jams Bee. 1:11 aft 2:34 bot ff Sand A 
o The. Air is always in Motion; which/lis ort : 
1 


995 the Fire in it, e on its W e a 


| In extreme Cold, the Ar N in ſmall De- 


© 
. 


grees: © / Al 22 ml? 810. HH ze 119 Om 112 2 


Air confulered i in eſe 17 5 that tommonty called 


Ait is l homogenous gal- 


27 ' tid 271 21 


OY Fluid. Eta 5 

* , - + 0 OWED YL N 57 A; 3 
ably, El _ 

5thiy,' It — by Fire, — — by 
Cold; from whence its probable, it air 60 
aleſce into a Solid, if Fire were wanting. 

Sir Jaac Newton obſerves, that the acreal Par- 2 
ticles, in approaching nearer” to each other, exert. 
certain new Powers, by which they mutually! 
endeavour to reteed from each other: So that the 
farther they are apart, the leſs n r 
and the — the . 


True Air is OS ls ther 
therefore a moiſt Air is — than a 00 
The Weight of the w incumbent — 
here is ſuch, as enables it to ſuſtain Mereury in 
Ne Torricellian Tube to the Height of 'twenty- 
* Inches, and Water to that of thirty-two Feet. 


he Air thus preſſing and keeping Things un- 


der, does conſequently mix them with one -ano- 
ther ; ſo that, in Effect, there is no natural Mit: 
ture made without Air. 22 91 
We find if a Menſtruurn be app le in Foods, 
it has'no Effect: Thus Vinegar 
upon Copper or Iron in an exhauſted . bir) 
Air expanding itſelf by Heat, as in Tons 
Digeſtot, has a prodigious Force. 
Neither Vapour. nor Fire e had be — 
E obſerya le "OM lere 


15 
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Dr. iaſſuret us:: hat ng Forte is Ahle to 
reduce Air into eight Hundred times tel Space 
than It. naturally polled] 

Volt the more it is e Nee the” more it will 

| r with the 1a ee of Heat ; con- 

| 2 1 ce, the Bale. 

1 its Elaſticity. Try A 

Efes, or Powers of - ot 9 

The Preſſure which the Earth, and all the Bo- 

dig thereon; ſuſtain from Air; 18 equal to what 

hey wand fuſtain from twe $ per- 

in Saco Heightot Mercury, covering the whole 
urfate of arth; or thirtytt wo Feet of Water. 
| Eb e e . the 

Body ep N Eels 3. it 18, 

that on the Tops of very high Mountains the 

Blood: Veſſels are apt to break, as the e r 
the Air is leſſened upon the Body 1 $62 bh 
. bad c 80 f ſreſn Air Bas continaally 

ſupplied for the Preſervation of the Life of wat ; 
mand to. preſarve Fire, ſuggeſts ( ſays Boyle) 
2 = Suſpicion of dome vital Subſtance diffuted 
throug 


the Air; but whether it be à volatile 
Nitre, or dome: ee reep 


is undetermi 
Aden, being led of its Salt, | 


The Orerio 
will an Time agam recover 5 by Wee | 

_ tothe Air, 

____ Antimanidl Medicines;if ths Air has 1 

chem; will produce Vomitings; Faintings, Heart- 

bu tho; theſe Effects do not follow, 

when ay arekepticlole ſtopt. 

No Vegetations, nor Germinations, will pro- 
ceedi wit haut Ar; ny: "Golutrone,' Putrifac- 
o_ or Fermentations, {517 5 1 1247 * E | 

1 


5 youu Fs up Apples, Flowers, Ga. in an 
Aantkelr cen vet, and keep thetn therefor Gx 5 
Mentha, they Mall be found 22 freſh, and un- 


altered. H mt N Y Add &, as bog 


Ar, anti; cle Ki 4 grear Difſot 
5 e 9 a er of Mer 


* 15 . 
eee fo of Wiga vil Sal que 
hog * 10 Lime, AS I; WAICN,1S 
e Whites e Þ urple, EL 
A us 
he e will, in ies diffolve Lead, 
and inoreaſe its Weight. 
Thus we ſee. Iron, and othe 
Kalt z ag, in Time, conſume | 


by e Ain i; mod yall nas upd 
Gold indeed is notiedioAet.byrherAir 
_ Salt that liffolves Gold is. common Sea 
which-s, HG made vglatile. 
Wir, will volatilite e 
calcin d Sea % 177 PEO 
will, bquify;z 195 e Exper. 
often, ir wall Weck un re 1 
Earth and, Water : 2 '8 met off Þ 
Aga (ns ine ſes oy — 
tile; Thus if you ev 3 9 dy 
tis by Fire, if there rme — 
the Place the volatile Spir pr will „and 
fall down in Form ef l cunda. | 
Vol will be 24iffobved bythe agone>dfTthe 
New of Sea Sult: umme | 
Nſtre. 11A $63 0 2000 10 (h 
If; rake orrbicrter. i Into Gies 
Veſle!, and fer Fire under it, the Whole wilkrun 
. 5 1a 


Fl I 


| 
| 
* 
| 
! 
| 
; 
ö 


whereas 
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into Salts, , without any Diminution/ of Weight; 
27 during the Proceis, you take Sn. 
Cover and. ly'a Candle-to it, & will aks Eire 
and the Who x away in Fumes. 
To make Sulp ur 1nflamable requires the Air; 


| He in a cloſe Cucurbit, it may be ſublimed a 


thouſand Times without kindling 
Put Sulphur under a Glaſs Bell, apply Fire to 
it, and it will riſe into a Spirit of 8 er per 
e and, provided the Veſſels are cloſe, 
e of catehing Fire, as much as 


n 
Will 


Gun der in the ſame Circumſtances; but if 
ow but the leaſt Chink, it n kin- 


W S of Charcoal indoſedi 2 a Crucible 


; well cover'd. and luted, to AO of Air fr 
inſinuating, may be kept i in the intenſeſt Heat 
Furnace fourteen Days without any Las and we 


'the"thouſandth Part of the Fire,” in open Air, will 
reduce it to Aſhes. 
Hielmont relates, that if you wike Charcoal and 
it imo a cloſe Veſſel, out of which the Air is 
luded, and urge it for fourteen Days i in a Glaſs 
"Prince, the will ſtill remain black; but the 
e ee the Air in, it falls into Aſhes. 
alſo holds of the Parts of all Ani- 
mals —— Vegetables, which can only be calcin d 
in open Air: In cloſe Veſſels they. will never be 
other thun black Coals, | 


In enn SG; 1 
CAN e Ware: | {$71 | 


= 'Thexs ip no-ſuch! Thing ae STR OM 
-pure-5; for the pureſt muſt: d with 


the Effluvia, or Contents of — Air : 80 allo 


does Water contain Fire, as _ as other Bo- 
as 20014 e n bee 57 


0 ö There 
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There is no Air without Water, neither is there 
any Fire without ſome Water : For Water 1s dit- 
fus'd every where; and, in ſome Degree, through 
every Body in the Univerſe. 

Helmont thinks that Water 1s the only Nutri- 
ment of the vegetable Kind, as Vegetables are of 
the animal, | : 

Water, kept long in a quiet Place, will 8 
and then perhaps it will produce Moſs and little 
Worms, or other Inſects, according to the Nature 
of the Seed lurking therein. ; 

Dr. Woodward ſhews, that Water affords Nu- 
trition, as it contains many extranious Particles 
and that no Plant will ſcarce grow in Water that 
has been often diſtill'd. | | 

The Fluidity of Water is not eſſential to it; 
for. Water is naturally of the chryſtalline Kind, 
and when ever a certain Degree of Fire is wanting 
in it, it turns to Ice: And this Ice is the proper 
Effect of the Want of Heat, and not of any addi- 
tional Spicula introduc d. | 

It is difficult to“ fix the ſpecific Gravity of 
Water, becauſe it changes its Weight fre- 
quently, 47 | | 
The pureſt Water we can procure is that diſ- 
tilld from pure Snow, and weighs eight Hundred 
and eighty Times as much as Air. ; 

Water, rarified into Vapour in an ol i pyle, 
will for a while have an elaſtic Power, like that 
of Air, and be driven out in a Stream much re- 


ſembling Air. 

But the elaſtic Power of this Stream is mani 
feſtly owing to hothing elſe but the Heat that ex- 
pands, and agitates the aqueous Particles thereof; 
and, when the Heat is gone, the Elaſticity, and 
other aerial Properties, ſappear likewiſe. 

K | Water, 
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Water, next to Fire, is the moſt penetrating of 
all Bodies. 88 N 
Water will paſs through Leather, though Air 


| will not. 


Water, though the greateſt Diſſolveut, yet it 


will fix ſome Bodies: Thus Water, mixt with 
©, Earth or Aſhes, gives them the uttermoſt Firm- 
_ neſs and Fixity. 


Thus a Cupel is made with Bone Aſhes mixt 
with Water into a Paſte, dry'd and bak d. 

Thus allo Water gives the Firmnels to Wood 
and Tyles, and to Water Veſſels, Sc. as alſo to 


Stones, aud to Bricks; and it is Iikewiſe found in 


Metals. 


So that Water is the univerſa] Gluten, which 
binds together the Parts of all Bodies 
Water is not-elaſtic, but it will be rarified by 


Heat, and be condenſed or comracted by Cold; ſo 
; o_ Fire can act on ſome Bodies that are not 
elaſtic. 


'Fhe Particles of Water are; | 

1/t, As to our Senſes, infinitely ſmall. - 

zdiy, They are very ſmooth, as appears from 
their being eaſily ſeparable from other Bodtes to 
which they adhere. e 

34%, They are extremely ſolid, as appears 


from their cohering with other Bodies into à ſolid 


Form. | We 

A hy, Fhey are perfectly tranſparent ; and, as 
fuch, are inviſible: For pure Water, inclos'd in a 
clear Veſſel, projects no Shadow, ſo that the Eye 
cannot diſtinguiſh whether: there be Water in 


it or no; and the Chryſtals of Salts, when' the 


Water is ſeparated from them, loſe their Tran- 
Farency. ed l 1110 
: | 59010 T 3 * 


1 ww 
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5 y, The Particles of Water are very rigid 
and inflexible, as appears from their not being 
compreſſible. 8 

Pure Water is the moſt inſipid of all Bodies; 
neither has it the leaſt Smell, if it be pure. 

Water, conſider d as a Meaftruum, diſſolves 

rt, All Salts; which Air only diſſolves, by _ 
Virtue of Water contain'd therein. 
When the Interſtices of Water are fill'd with any 
Salt, the fame Water will not any longer diſſolve 
the {ame Salt; but a Salt of another Kind it will: 
For the Particles of the other Salt being of a dit- 
ferent Form, will enter and occupy the Vacancies 


left by the former; and thus again, it will diflolve 


a third or fouth Salt, Ec. | 
So when Water has imbib'd its Fill of common 
Salt, it will ſtill diffolve Nitre ; and when it is 
faturated with that, it will then diſſol ve Sal Am- 
moni ac, and ſo on. | 
2dly, Water diſſolves all ſaline Bodies; it being 


the conſtituent Character of a ſaline Body, to be 


inflamable, and difloluble in Water. 
Thus Metals, when reduced into a ſaline Form, 
may be diſſolv'd by Water. : + 
zaly, Water diffolves ſaponaceous Bodies; to 
wit, all alcalious Salts and Oils blended together, 
though Oil itſelf be not diſſolvable therein. | 
All the Juices of the human Body, are appa- 
rently ſaline : So are Juices of all Vegetables, ex- 
cepting the Oils; conſequently thele Juices are 
diſſolvable in Water. 's 
iy, Water diſſolves Glaſs itſelf ; for Glaſs, 
if melted with Salt of Tartar, becomes diflolya- 
ble in Water. | | 
y, Water diffolves all gummous Bodies: 
Part of the Definition of a Gum; 
3 namely, 
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namely, that it diſſolves in Water; in Contradiſ- 
tinction to Rezin, which will not diſſolve in Water. 

Water does not diſſolve Sulphur nor nb 
Bodies, but conſolidates them. 
| But Water, mixt with alkali Salts, diffolves 

Oil, and oily Bodies: So in Ln, + Sc. 


the Stuffs are work'd in ſtale Urine, 
. known to be a thorough Alkali. 

Water does not diflolve Rezin, which we con- 
cei ve to be no other than a concentrated, or in- 
{plated Oil. 

Saline Bodies diſſolve in Water; and, the Wa- 
ter being exhaled to a certain Degree, form Chry- 
ſtals of various Figures: And that the Water is 
the Cauſe of thoſe Salts forming into Chryſtals, is 
_ evident from hence, that upon ſeparating the 

Water, the Chryſtals are no more; the Form is 
Joſt, and their Tra ranſparency ceaſes. 
Without Water there can be no Fermentation. 

The Requiſites to Fermentation are; 

1/?, Fire, to actuate. 

2dly, Air, to vibrate. | 

3dly, Water, to dilute, | 

Likewiſe all Putrifactions, both of ani wry * 
vegetable Bodies, are perform'd by Means of Wa- 
ter alone. 

Dead Bodies become Mummies, when buried 
in hot Sands; and even human Blood, if you de- 
pri ve it of its watery Parts, may be kept for fifty 
Years : But if you diſſolve it in Water, and ex- 
poſe it to a gentle Warmth, at will Putrify 1 1mme- 
diate] 
8 Water f 1s abſolutely wake, to Efferveſcence, 
which is an inteſtine Motion ariſing between con- 
trary Salts : But no ſuch Motion can ariſe between 
contrary Salts, unlets there be Water withal. 


ich I 


T fs 
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Thus Sulphur, mixt with Steel Filings, makes 
no Efferveſcence, excepting Water be added. 

80 alſo, if you mix Acids, or alkali Salts in a 
dry Form, they will remain without Efferveſcence, 
excepting ſuch as are themſelves impregnated with 
Water; as Oil of Vitriol, and Spirit of Nitre, 
which yield Water in great Abnndance. 

Water alfo ſerves in making Separations from 
faline Ones, which is a Thing of the uttermoſt 
Service in Chymiſtry. | 

So Butter, by a continued Lotion in fair Water, 
becomes inſipid; and aromatic Oils, agitated a 
long Time in warm Water, Jay aſide their ſpiri - 
tuous Parts, become inert, and inodorous. 

It is likewiſe by Water, that Spirits are ſepara- 
ted from the Bodies that are digte d therein: So 
a Metal diffolv'd in ſome acid Spirit, falls to the 


Bottom when the Spirit is weaken d, by adding 


Water thereto. 
80 alſo if you pour Water on a Solution of 
Gold, in Aqua Regia, and then expoſe it to a 
moderate Fire to evaporate, without melting the 
Chryſtals, it will carry away with it great 
Part of the acid Spirit, and leave the Gold dul- 


cified. 1 
It is by Salts, that the ons of Chymiſ- 


try are chiefly tied; bat as Salts cannot act 


without _ in Water, conſequently 

Water, as it brings Salts in Action, is of the ut- 

termoſt Importance in Chymiſtry. | 
To Water we owe the Separations of ſulphurous, 


and inflamable Spirits, 


Alcohol of Wine, mixed with Oil, makes one 
Body therewith 5 but if you pour Water thereon, 


ir will repel the Oil, and draw all the Alcohol to 


Water 


—— «> ft > —— — ĩä—]— — — 
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Water js highly uſefal in making Eatracts; to 
wit, by diſſolving the ſaline, ſpirituous, aqueous, 
{aponaceous, and other Matters, and ſeparating 


them from the reſt of the Body. 


Without Water, no eſſential Oils could be dif 
till'd, but ſuch as would have an intollerable 
Stench; befides, it is of the uttermoſt Uſe in 


moſt biſtillations. | 


Salts and ſaline Bodies, by a repeated Affuſion 
of Water, are rendred volatile ; and even Metals 


are capable of being diſtill'd by the fame Means, 


So Oil of Vitriol, which otherwiſe would: not 
riſe without the moſt vehement Fire ; yet, being 
mixt with Water, becomes volatile, and yields an 
excellent acid Spirit, call'd by Helmont, Acci- 
dum Eſuriens. | 
Water alfo ſerves for dulcifying of Bodies. 

Water is neceſſary alſo for Diſtillation. 

A Vapour Bath, is where the Body to be dil- 
tilled is plac'd in the Steam of boiling Water. 

- 24ly, Dew Bath, or Balneum Roris, is where 
the Body is plac'd in the Steam, but ſomething 


neearer the boiling Water. 


zaly, Balneum Marie, or Balneum Maris, is 


where the Body is put in the boiling Water. 


4thly, The Balneum Fimi Equint. | 
y, The Balneum feni, which grow cold, 
1 2% | | f 
| of adn fs, 
Pure Earth loſes leſs of its Subſtance in the 


Focus of a 1 than Gold itſelf, and 


it can never be reſolved into any other Subſtance: 


But by this we mean elementary pure Earth, as 


it is diſtinguiſhed from the mixt vulgar Earth, 
which contains many other foreign Matters 5 1 
Sand, 


Wm ww „ 
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Sand, Clay, Salts, and a Mixture of vegetable, 


animal, and mineral Subſtances, and 1s almoſt 
all reducible to Salt and Oil, a ſmall Quantity of 
pure, elementary, virgin, philoſophical Earth re- 
maining behind, 

In Effect, chymical Earth is either the pure 
and fixed Aſhes of all Bodies, perfectly calcin'd ; 
or what Rain Water leaves behind it, upon re- 

ted Diſtillations. 

This Earth is perhaps the only fixed Body in 
Nature, that will not flow with Heat. EP 

The Earth which Soot affords by Calcination, 


is pure, like that -obtain'd from calcin'd Vege- 


tables. . | 

All vegetable Productions; as diſtill'd Waters, 
Spirits, "Zales of all Kinds, Oils, Cc. may be 
made to afford a pure elementary Earth; the 
ſame may be ſaid of all animal Subſtances. 

But from Metals this pure Earth is obtain d 
only in the ſmalleſt Quantity, and that with great 
Difficulty. . 

All Salts are fixt, merely by the pure Earth 
they contain; ſeparate them from this, and tliey 
will get out of the Glaſſes into which you put 
them, though ever ſo cloſely ſtopt with Cork, and 
ty'd down with a Bladder. ' : 

Oils, when they. depoſit their Earth, turn into 
vinous, or inflamable Spirits; and there is no chy- 
mical Principle fix d and immutable, unleſs it 
this virgin Earth, which is diſpos'd to join itſelf 
with all Kinds of animal, vegetable, and fotfil 
Subſtances, for their common | and Safe- - 


There are two grand Enemies of all theſe 


guard. 


Bodies, vis. Fire, and Water, which have nei- 
tber of them any Power to alter, or deſtroy this 


chymical 
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chymical Earth; whence this is an excellent Pre- 
ſerver of them all. 

And poſſibly, all the Bodies in the World, ani- 
mal, vegetable, and others, if they were per- 
fectly depri vd of this pure Earth, would be turn d 
into mere Spirits. | | 

It is owing to thts pure Earth, that Salts are 
rais'd, and become volatile by Fire, 

Thus Sea Salt would never rife by Diftillation, 
if it were not mixed with it. | 

So Salt of "Tartar, and fixt Salts, by an Ad- 
_ of this Earth, may be made volatile by 

he. N 
So that elementary Earth, is the grand Inftru- 
ment, not only of Fixation, but alſo of Volatili- 
zation. 

Unctious Subſtances ; ſuch as Wax, Honey, . 
muſt have Earth, or Brick-duſt, ec. mixt with 
them, when they are diſtill'd, to diſunite the Cohe- 
ſion of their Parts, 3 Exploſions: By 
this Means, a Body naturally unfit for Diſtillation, 

may be ſafely diſtill'd. | 

| To prepare the Phoſphorus of Urine, the Sub- 
jeft-Matter ſhould be firſt reduced, by boiling to 
the Conſiſtence of Honey; but then it can never 

be diſtill'd, on Account of the Bubbles that would 
continually riſe therein, unleſs three Parts of 
Earth be firſt added thereto; after which, the 
Operation may be fecurely carried on to Ad- 


* | 
The Tame is alſo to be underſtood of the Diſ- 
tillation of human Blood, c 
Elementary Earth is likewiſe of great Uſe 
for- the Purification of Salts 8 from the 
Oils wherewith they are commonly clogg d, for 
it is a;preat Attracttve of Oi. 


| Thus, 
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Thus, when the volatile Salt of Harts-Horn 
is turn'd yellow, by the Oil mix'd therein, you 
need ouly-mix it with three or four Times its 
Weight of virgin Earth, and reſublime it, and 
it will be perfectly white and fine again: And this 
is no inconſiderable Secret in Chymiſtry, to be 
able thus to pur ify and ſeparate Salts from Oils; 
which will always be done to greater Perfection, 
the larger the Quantity of Earth is that is em- 
ploy'd about it; for the Earth keeps the Oil from 
riſing. I: 
7 . Earth, is alſo of Uſe to form Veſſels, 
and for other Uſes in Chymiſtry. f | 

90 Menfirmms.. 
| Theſe are of the greateſt. Uſe in Chymiſtry. 
All Menſtruums muſt be: themſelves 'difloly'd in 
the Act of Solution; and hence, they muſt be fluid 
at the Time of their Action. [Thoſe indeed that 
are of, themſelves ſolid, are call'd dry Men- 
ſtruums; yet have they the Power of diſſolving, 
after they are made fluid. 47 

1ſt, To the Tribe of ſolid Menſtruums, we 
are to refer all Metals, which are Menſtruums to 
one another, When melted, and perform that Of- 
fice more exquiſitely than any other Solvents yet 
Kno n. eln — 55 

If one Hundred Grains of Silver be melted 
with one Grain of Gold, every ſingle Grain of the 
Maſs they compoſe, will contain the hundredth 
Part of a Grain of pure Gold: And, unleſs. this 
were ſo, there could be no Certainty in the Art of 
Aſſaying; for if a mixt Metal were brought to 
a Say-Maſter, to determine the Quantity ot Gold 
in it, he would firſt melt the whole Lump; and, 
after 1t is cold, cut off a Grain Weight thteal 

| N whic 


- 
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which cupell'd with Lead, or put into Ag 
Fortis or Regia, will yield its Proportion of 
Silver or Gold, by the Weight whereof he will 
determine the Richneſs of the whole Lump. 
Thus Quickfilver, which unites with all Me- 
-tals, nr Iron, will divide them to a ſurprizi 
ee uf Subtility ; for if one Grain of Go 
were fus d with any Quantity thereof, it would be 
- diffus'd through the Whole uniformly, ©. 
adly, Sulphur is a Menſtruum, with regard to 
Metals: Thus it forms Ethiops Mineral, with 
Quickſilver; and this Ethiops, being ſublimed 


1 Glaſs Veſſel with a naked Fire, becomes Cin- 


And, if Sulphur be cakin'd with any of the fix 
ether” Metals, they will ſcarce be perfectly de- 
ſtroy d thereby, but their metalline Parts remain 
mixed and united with thoſe of the Mineral; 
and ſuch a Body as this is calcin'd Lead. 

3 My, All Minerals alſo of a metalline Nature, 


__. aretohd Menſtruums; and particularly Anti mony, 


which diſſolves Metals with as much Eaſe as 
Fire thaws Ice. . I } 
But there is no Method yet known of recovering 
the Metals with which it has been once fus'd ; all 
of them, except Gold, being loſt in Cupellation 
therewith, which gives Cauſe of Suſpicion that 
it deſtroys their metalline Nature. 
This is certain, that nothing is better ſuited to 
change their metalline Nature, than Antimony ; 
and, if there be any Way to obtain the Phrloſo- 
Pher's Stone, the working with Antimony ſeems 
the moſt likely. e 
arhly, Salts are ſolid Menſtruums. 
Vinegar may be ſeparated from the Oil that ad- 
heres to it, — be converted into a dry 5 — 5 
K 8 
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Volatile acid Salta may alſo be fixed, and made 
to appear in their own. ſolid Form, by mixing 
with them their Oppolites. | Wh 

If one Ounce of G/auber's very volatile Spirit 
of Nitre; be mixed with fix: Ounces of Oleum 
Zartari, and two Ounces of Water, and then diſ- 
till'd in a Retort to a Dryneſs; all that appears in 
the Receiver will be inſipid Phlegm, and two 
Qunces of dry Salt will he found at the Bottom of 
the Ketatt, comaining all the Acid of the Nitre. 
The moſt; volatile Acids may be fixed and 
rendred ſolid, if their Oil aud Water be driven 
from them: This is hard to be done in Vinegar, 
becaule: of the large Quantity of Oil it contains. 
But Salts, though they are Menſtruums, yet are 
they perfectly inactive, till by the Fire, or ſome 
Liquor, they are brought to flow; and then 
2 will exert their Force almoſt upon all known 
Bodies 1 0) ! Ru umu en 
When Salts are ns'd for Menſtruums, in a dry 
Form, they are call'd Cements: By chymical 
Cements, we mean dry Pow ders to be ſtrew'd be- 
tween Layers of metalline Plates, in order to their- 
Calcinat ion or Diſſolution. This Powder is gene- 
rally composd either of Salt Gem, Sal am- 
moniac, or Nitre and Brick-duſt mixed together; 
and thus it has the Power of deſtroying almoſt all 
Kinds of Metals, when it is laid between their 
Plates, and kept in Fuſion therewith; nay, ſome- 
times it even carries them off with i010 it meg 
Trituration; has a wonderful Rffect on ſome 
Bodies to diſſolve them; as well as by Pire: Thus 
Myrrh and Taftar, ground together, will diſolye 
each other. 47183; 11 ze 25 
By rubbing ne and bright-Filings of Iren in a 
Mortar, with double their Weight of clean 1 
N . - Phur, 


., 
Ky, - 
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phare the Iron will be. diflolved ; which; being 
diluted with Water, n afford. the Yirriolun 

Martis. | 

Gold, long ground i in a Bene od Galt of 
Tartar, will. yield a Kind of Tincture: And 
Gold, rubb'd with Mercury in a Glats Mortar, 
entirely diſſolves into a purple Liquor, and be- 
comes a moſt powerful Medicine, 15 

Oil, as well as Water, often proves a Men- 
firuum ſo it converts Sulphur into a Balſam. 

Of liquid Menſtruums, there are; 

I 15 Aqueous a vis. Water and 


20% Oleaginous Menſtruums, Pure Oils con- 
ſiſt of a fiery Part, and a viſcous one. 

Many foreign Bodies are apt to mix themſelves 
with Oils. S 

Vegetable Oils contain ſoiverhia; of an Acid; 
by which, when apply'd to Iron, they will cauſe 
Kuſt, unlets they be firſt boil'd wo Ceruſs to | 
imbibe their Acidity. b | 

Expreſſed Oils are more impure chan native 
Ones, 'and eaſily grow rancid.  _ ; 

- Diſtilled Oils, are call'd eſſential Oils: 1f they P 
are not diſtilld with Ars they become empy- A 
reumatical, | t 

Eſſential Oils always contain a copious acid 
Spirit, which is very penetrating; by Means 

K 14nd] and with. * — 1 they 
perform ſtrange Solutions | 

The empyreumatical Oils contain an — hg 
ante Salt, which gives them their Day of dit- 
Aolving. 
Oils, exuding from Earth, alto coneitinnth 

acid Salt ; whence they have a Power of diſſolving 

| ies. 80 oe 912 / Fell: dub dn n . 
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zu, The third Claſs are alkaline; ſpirituous 
an "Thels are obtain'd from Vegerables 
and Animals. 

Spirits that are inflamable, are neither 'alka- 
* nor acid. : 

Alkaline Spirits a volatile L. nors, 
that run in Veins Gown the Sides of the V el 1 in 
Diſtillattfon : d. 

They will not ke Fire; but mix with Water, 
and contain ſome alkaline Salts. 

If theſe Spirits be diſtill'd with Chalk, they 


_—_— reſolved*into their Princi les; Shen there 
wil 


firſt aſcend a dry, white, v atile Salt 


N ext will at ferne A large Proportion of Phlegm. 


And | 
zaly, Ou intresGch; che Fire, a ſmall Propor- 
bien of a ſharp, fœtid, b oe Oil: And hence, 
theſe Spirits a to be truly ſa ceous. 
Thel Spirits are abtain'd ; ! ** | 
From all the Parts of Avimals, except 


Milk and Chyle. 
- '2dlyy — the pungent or aromatic Vagerdbles, 


without Fermentation; for theſe afford a Spirit 
telolvable into the three Principles above - men- 
tion d, and are in no Reſpect diſtinguiſhable from 
the urinous Spirits of Animals. 

Inflamable Spirits are Procur d from all Vege- 
tables, aſter Fermentation. | 

4rhly,” Aeid, ſpirituous Finns Though 
theſe may allo 0 included in the third Claſs 
above-rnention'd. - 

Acid Spirits are ſabrile, volatile Liquors, 
which run in Veins by Diſtillation. - 

They will not burn in Fire; but mix with 
Water, and have very our, pungent Taſte. 


L | Sach 
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; Such are the Spirit of Verdigręaſe, or Z ue. 
er's. NE Spirit of Nitre, Oil of Vitriol, 
1 Spirit of Salt, Spirit of Alum, S 1 [OA 
Theſe N a large Portion of Wa- 
ter, and a little acid Salt. n 
III Oil of Vitriol be diſtilld wih double it; 
Weight of Chalk, it will yield al moſt its own full 
hy Quaitity of Phlegm; ſo that there is but atm! 
Pre ortion of the acid Sak. Ari 300 id vdr 
ö Male acid Spirits are obtain'd, Wine ban 
f, From Vegetables, either diflil'd with 
| Vater, or after Fermentation; for all Plants, di(- 
W \ till d with Water, afford, a truly atid. Liquor. 
ITbe fixſt Miß of the Water obtain d from 


as well as Sulphur, 4, Borax only ex. 
cepted, yield acid Spirits by Diſtillation. 


ga WEE 


; obtain'd ; thongh It is poſſible. to extract them 6 
tram thoſe impertect animal Juices, viz, Chyk Wi . 
The Acid that may. be obtain d from Urine, WW 
proceeds merely from the Sea Salt contain dr 
therein. ri ” 71702 | 8 
Acid Spirits are commonly divided inte volatile Wi 1 
and fixed; though they all are volatile, except MI A 
Oil of Vitriol, and Spirit of Sulphur. per Can- th 
panum, and theſe. may eaſily be made volatile. 84 
All thele Spirits, except Vinegar, ſeldom com- ud 
tain any Oil or Eartng. 3K 
Under this Claſs we may alſo rank ſome native Will Cl. 
Acids, though they are not ſpirituous; Juch as | 
Verjuice, Juice of Citrons, Lemons, Co. cal 


== 


5 
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51hly, Fermented inflamable- Spirits make up, 


thi fifth Claſs. N 
All the known Vegetables that do not of ein- 
ſelves turn alkalions, will; when digeſted and fer- 
mented with. Water, afford theſe Spirits, though 
bal, ce naturally exiſt in the Subject that af- 

them, and can never be obtain'd but by a 
vious Fermentation. Theſe were never, that I 


my extracted from animal oy mineral Sub- 
ſtanc 


lt id 5 poſſible that faman! ee may, by 
Fermentation or Putrifaction, have the oily Part 
ſo attenuated as to become inflamable. 

hy, Fixed Alkalies conſtitute the fi xth Class. 

Thete Salts are only obtainable from the Aſhes | 
of Vegetables: For that fixt Salt which is ſome- 
times gain'd from the - Excrements, Blood, and 
—2 of Animals, is not an Alkali, but a Sea 

a 

Tachenius Winne when he ſays, That Sal 
Cem, Sea Salt, and the like, are 1 28 fixed 
Alkalies. * 3 

Fixed Alkalies are difborenitife their obſti⸗ | 
nately enduring the Fire, their corroſive Property, 
their urinous Taſte, their Faculty of rurning ſome 
Syrups green, and their Conflict with Acids. 
They are more penetrating when diſſolved in the 
Air than in Water, or fuſed m the Fire. When 
chey are ſus d by the Fire, they are term d Alkaline 
Salts; when diffolv'd in Water, Lixiviuts; and a 
when run by the Air) Oils pe. Belzgufs. OY 
a Componnd, Sales conſtitute "ths ſeventh 


Theſe are ſaline Bodies, Vit” bas es: be | 
called Acids nor Alkalies. They are allo called 
Hes emu, natural, neutral, hermophroditical, 

| laturated, 
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laturaed, impregnated, mixed, aan abi 
ts. | 
Acid Salts, are called the Chymilts, Male; 
| and the alkaline; 3 ITY 6 7 | 
I be compound, or neutral Sales, are- Sat — 
moni ac, Nitre, Sea Salt, Sal Gem, Borax, and 
the Alums and Vatriols 55 all Kinds; dor ithele 
diſſol ve in Water, flow at the Fire, 5 long as 
_ they retain their ſaline Nature; and are neither 
Acids nor Alkalies. 4 
Alums are converted into Vitriols by a ſtoney 
Matter; and Chalk into the ſame, by an acid. 
If an Acid lays hold on a ae 5 turns 
it to a. Metal, ſus generis. 
Sea Salt, or Sal Gem, ſet over & Vie Wanbale 
its ſuperfluous Moiſturę, and nn brought to 
Fuſion, and afterwards calcin itated and 
ground with Bole, and then placed on a 2 
| —— will become volatile, though before it was 
fixed: It becomes alſo moiſt, though before it was 
dry; it becomes alſo. acid, though before it was 
neutral, and appears in the Form of a liquid Spirit 
of Salt: Which Spirit, if you ſaturate with Oil 
of Tartar per. Deliquium, the Salt will be rege 
nerated, and appear in its natural Form. 
Again, if you pour this Spirit of Sea Salt upon 
a volatile animal Salt, you will have a Sa an 
moniac, which is nefther Acid nor Alkali. 
Thus Nitre ala, which, is a. fixed — Gal, 
will, if Pr d from, Bole, yield a volatile 8 
Spirit; : which Spirit, being mixt _"_ volatile 
Alkali, becomes fixed Nitre again. 
Under this Claſs we may range i 'Salts ; 
as the Terra ſoliataPhiloſophbrum, or the rege- 
er h of nm. which is an exquiſite 


1 ef 4 < 5 4 C 4+ T4360 
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Menſtruum for Metals, and Akan them ſo as to 
make them afford admirable 

Such is alſo the Sameob Paratel is, or 
Tirtarus Tartarizarus, which eaſilyʒ iflolves 


Myrr 
0 , Claſs alſo belongs the effentificated 
Salts; which conſiſt of an alkaline Salt, mixt up; 
_ If, With an Kae Oil; 45 in Venice Soap. 
_ 2oly, Witlr A filled Off 3 As in the Soap of 
4% Wi þ hi bl Giked 8 f Wi 
„With hi recti its of Wine; 
28 10 the Tincturc o Salt of ann which is an 
excellent Menſtruum for extracting the Tincture f 
Amber, Myrrh, and Gum Lac. | | 
Theſe 1 — be 8 fferently IG Aoi we 
any Subject, eit e ve le, animal or 
fol Ki, dom. [og 87 
Thus if to any fit or volatile Alkali, you add 
m Acid drawn from a faline Body, a neutral 
Salt will be thereb y produc'd : But if ſuch an Al- 
kali be united with an Oih, obtain d either from 
animal or vegetable Subſtances, it will therewith 
compoſe à Soap, or an eſſemtificated Salt, retain- 
ing the Nature of the Oil us'd. 
Sf, Varioas N of the ſeven 
eeding Clafles, make the eighth Claſs of | 
ſtruums: Though it is doubtfuF whether more 
than three of them can be at once mixed to equal 
n een 
Thus yon may 24d Alcotiol to the Soap of 
Starkey ; which will not injure, but i improve its 
Virtues. | 
The ſubtile alkali Spirit of Urine, being 
united with Alcohol, makes the Of alle 
of rnd TEES is a, "oy rows ul Men- 
truum. 


we | | Chalk 
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„Chalk will not diſſplve in Water, even though 
it be boilin ne and add ai fixed e to it: 
| Hor if- you ap 1 to it, it will- diſſolve; 
aud then ik you add Salt of Tartar, it will preci- 
pitate the Cha Ik in the Form of a Calx. 

The ſtrongeſt. Spirit of Nitre will not touch 
Silyer, till i it be ted with, Water, but then it 
wall, diffoly peu: * 11 VV 

Neither w Sp irit . Nits touch cad, 0 
3 be diluted wit twelve Times its Quagtiry: of 

D 

And Oil of Vitriol yy not corrode Iron, til! it 
be . 75 with W bre *. Adel 

i] of Vitriol, by being digeſted wi irit 
of Wine, becomes unfit to JI ve lome bd Spi 
: Spirit 0 f Nitre,. which alone, or diluted; dif- 
ſolves all Metals except Gold, will touch none of 
them after it is dulcified, by being digeſted with 
Spirit of Wine; and which, Pour d 1 Silver, 
only gains a red Tincture. 

. Spirit of Salt, or Aua Regia, digeſted 

with Spirit of Wine, will not diſſolve Gold, but 
= grow yellow 1 thereon, _. - 

Aud the 2 eſt Acids, bes a "long: Digeſtion 
v.ith Fire, loſe their diſſolvi Virtue A 
Spirit of Salt will not diſſolve crude Mercury; 

tut if the Mercury be firſt diſſolv d in Spirit of 
Nitre, and after that reduc d to a Galx by the Fire, 
this Calæ will open eafily with Spirit of Sea Salt. 

No vegetable or animal Menſtruums can diſſolve 
Metals into their firſt F becaule the Parts 


of Metals are 


1o ri 
The moſt e and rigid Menſtruums there 
fore are obtain d from the foſſil K in gdom. 
Tbe next powerful are from a Kasten TS, and 
the weakeſt are from the animal Kingdom. 
10 Likewiſe 
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Likewiſe Menſtruums from the — ; 
as Oil of Vitriol, Spirit of Sulphur — 
num, Spirit of Nitre, and Spirit 25 Alum nt 
long unalter d: But Menſtruums from Vegetables; ; 
as Verjuice, Vinegar, c. are joon changed : Der: 
thoſe from Animals, fooneſt of all. 

The — of 1 not yk 8 bail⸗ 

Vinegar, in co gs W1 943 
1 — alſo happens in Mixtures of. Iron and 
Tin whence poſſibly, Zink is W 
theſe Metals. oils eil, 

Spirit of Nitre will e ber Merciry N 

out Heat. 

The primary Bingen 54 3 Ms bt Fro 
bind therefore no Menſtruums can. reach farther: 
than to leparate one (Primary ment from ano - 
ther. lte dtd Vi $57 1 1 220 SE: Ie 2 

An innocent Spie it may be ail d from com- 

mon Bread, which may be drunk with Safety; or 
pour'd'into a Wound, without e Ou 3 = 
yet this Spirit will didolve Stones. 

A ſleuder 'Thread:drench'd: iu a common: Acid 
ſuch as diflolves Steel, will, if dexterouſly ma- 
aug d. cut the ſtrongeſt Iron Bar aſunder.. 

' Aqua: Furtis exerta no Force oi Wa. 

Vinegar will chmod en Bones and Test, 
Coral and Iron. 71. 15 81 

Cy ant, Web. in Ad ol the Milk red; 

If white, though ſome of the moſt 


roles Menſtruums will not — Tincture. 
Lead is diſſolꝰ d by Juite of Lemons. 

— Eater 4 Alkali; ſuch as . of Harts- 

— of bunian Blood, c. ſtrongly diſ- 

— Sulphur, which no Acid = ET horny 

holds true of every Sulphunr. 18 


17 
e 4 U 
bs 8 * 


. viouſly open d by Alkalies. 


1 
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- 2dby, All Metals are diffolvable by Acids; and 
pa 3 $0 —_— . Iron, by Ab 


Crabs Eye diſſolve readily in Acids, but fears 
unite with Alkales — . 
Olium Tart quium will not l 
but gi ve Whitenfs to the Teeth and. Bones that 
are found; and 16 eee war % in Taps 


Skeletons. ) SS UK k 
2 other Acids, 


But Aqua. Fein, Wage 
diſſolve them. 
K jo:tharekite er bed Preftice to chan the 
Teeth with any acid Preparations. 
_ - Alkaline: Menſtruums, digeſted with Sulphur, 
— it foluble,” either in Water or 1 
Wan men mene yan HIT 90G. © 
N will, when 


Metalline Ores f Antim 
a T indture | in 


open'd with alkaline Salts; y 
| Spirit of Wine. b 

No grous-or' birumenous/ Bodies will ever 
be brought to unite with aqueous ich the though 
never ſo en boil'd therewith, unle y be pre- 


None of the Metals; benden Co r 0 Iron, 
will ield to Alkelies: But if any of them, as 8il- 
we bi Inſtance, ſhould firſt be dennoch by an 


i then chryſtallized, and afterwards rechic'd 


to Cult this Cali will readily open to Alkalies, 
and: ae Kind thro, changed by digeting with ths 


Ki 

NI. Homberg, Jon this Foundation, e 
and experienced a Method of diflolving Metals 
into their firſt Principles: For Alkalies, by ab- 
ſorbing the — vs - TR * m_ 
ry behind. „ d (eie 3s n 
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Hence it appears, that Acids and — 
mutually, afſiſt each other in the Reſolution 
Bodies, which 15 A great” and reſet. in 
Chymiſtry.--- | 

Aphurous wh. oily — — * not, of: 
themielves; act upon any Things that are aqueous, 
ſaline, or r only upon ſuch. as are ſul- 

hurous and oily; as Sulph Pitch, n 
pin; and the like. t 

Thus ſulphurous Menftruums diflolve che iyi ri- 
tuous and oily Parts from Vegetables, but _ 
the others: . 'd: And Oils, e 
the ſame, extract only their Odour, 
ſubtile Virtues. | | 

Spirit of Torpentinediffolvesthe hacks Glen? 1 
as Gum Copal, and Carunna, and there e | 
the moſt beautiful Varmſhes, though theſe | Gums / 
thus yield to no other Oil or Salt. = 

By digeſting Oil of Turpentine FIR one Month | | 
upon Antimony, finely powder d, we gain a fine | 
red Tincture, of great Virtue in the Leproly and 
Foulneſſes of the Blood; though it fearce differs 
from the Tincture q common pp obtain d 
Oil will grow vad, by beirg Aigiſted almoſt 

ils will grow ing di alm 
upon all Bodies, by — ig al * 

Oil Olive conſtantly abounds with a vegeta- 
tive Spirit; whence: it will, in ſome Meaſure, 
diſſolve Copper: But if yon purify the Oil with 
Salt of Tartar, it will have no 1 4020 Effect u 
Co e. Amir i he ene Opiiz in dn Fe 

es it appear to corrode . 

Alcohol diſſolves all aq „ faponaceons,. 
with Sale, Ban, end ip four — e 
with' Salts, a 17 it 
in the other la Oil. ph ; bis N 1 

| ure 


uns, 4:Chymical, Vide, Mecuni.. 
Pure Alkalies, whether volatile or fixed, di. 


ſolve. all ayueous: and ſaponaceous Bodies, and 
allo whatever iscoagulated by Acids; great at Naw 
A. of wg Kind of Bodies wy therefore make 


'Thay bend upon fulp} ou nod oleagi- 
nous Bodies, either by, Dec {Di ſtion, or 
Niitillatien, and bring Na 
„ = 7 OWL 
a upon 
Subjecte, and open ſo as to render — corrorn 
mix with Water, and capable of — their 
Tinctures to ſpirituous Menſtruums. | 
Thus Spirit of Wine will extract a 
from Myrrh, or Gum Lac, if they) 
with Salt of Tartar, though they 
yield a Tincture by any other M | 
But if the Oil of Tartar be not — with! 
Water before: it be 8 on the Ingredients, it will 
ia burn t Wn | _—_ will give bur little 
Spirit of Wine will not diffolve Sulphur; but 
if:you firſt boil the Sulphur with an alkaline Sak, 
or ee! it in Oil, and then digeſt it with the 
Spirit, it will Veld its TinQure. wort ee ay 
Take Half an Ounce of Gold, e 
three Onnces of Antimony ; fuſe them together 
: inn beitic daſcrandiGe; rub them into an im- 
IE Powder: Migeſt them for a . 
a $xd AKkali, run per Veli quium in the 
— pure Spirit of Wine draw dut a 


| TLincture, which will appear to be an Jurum 


Potable, hut is in Reality no more than a Pinc- 


m tire of Sulphur of Antimony. | 


Acid Menſtruums join — and 2 
youu: all tale Liqu6rs and” inflatnable- Spi- 


7 rits, 4 
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tits, and will mix ſo int imately with Ofls, as 
therewith to produce a traus artificial Salphur, as 
we ſer in the Union f Oil ot Vitrtol;"atid! Oil 
Olive. © 
Acid Menſtruums allo fret aſide; "ek, 

ſplit, diſſolve, or reduce to Powder, 9 Kinds of 
th, Stones, Gems, : Calces; Bones, Co 
human e though chis be be 
bog: [I of Nitre; and alſo all Aale 
Na Means of Acids, are Magiſterieb wache of 
Crabs Eyes, &c. for after the Solution 18 


— it191ealy to Precipitare theſe Subſtances out -N 


of the Menſtruums, by adding a fixt"Alkati.” 

Acid Menſtruums are either gain'd from Mi- 
netals, or crude — or ge alter 
they have been fermented 91219 16863 Dei [ 

Mineral Acids are choſe of Sta Salt, $6] Gew 
Nitre, Sulphur, Alum, Vitriol, or Antimon. 

All theſe Acids, ex chat of Sulphur and 
Antimony, ard different from one another ;" and; 
according to Lege, 58 all Salts do not Lr. 
ticipate of the ſame A 2275 

Spirit of Nitre diſſolves che homan Calculus 
which other Acids will not. * 

Spirit of Sulphur will not touch er, which 
yields to other Acids. 

There is no known Acid chat will digelve che 
Sulphur of Iron, or Antimony 3 but almoſt all 
mineral Acids will take up their mercurial Part, 
and with it ſhoot into Chryſtals : -'They diflolve 
therefore, with reſpect to their anhin Nature, 
and thence form their Vitriols 3 the whole Art öf 
whoſe Preparation depends upon ſeparating their 
mercurial Part from the ſulphurous, which'1 is | ot | 
on 1 yon . Wr 


, , * A 


. #© 4 a” 
. : - 
> © 
_— | us 
. 
* # v * : " 
ö * 
* - * 


* A 
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1 we would know what Metal any ſu]. 
pb urous Mine contains 5 it is but paring it to a 


proper Acid, and the metal line Part will 


rated from the Sulphur, and may be exfily me 
tated out of the Menſtrnum,” by adding another 
etal thereto, on wbich it will act more forcibly. 
3 Regia, or Spirit of Sea Salt, diſſolves 


8 Copper, Autimony, Link, Marcafite, o 
ell Bitmuth. 1 TE 1 4431; + »1 


4 Ae Fortis worles on all. the Metals excep 


Id and Ti- 
1 of Vitriol will not . Gold or Silver 
or Tin, but corrodes Iron —— erty i) 


Vegetable Acids, are either native; as Juice of 


„ nn Or dit- 


tilled, and that either before or after Fermenta: 

tion ʒ as the acid: Spirit of Box Wood, cl 
The native acid Juices exert a great ſolutive Force 

upon all Metals Gold, as alſo upon various 


other Foſſils; as ulphur, n Marca- 


kites, Sc g. pr 77} better diſſolve Iron, Tin, Lead, 
and Copper, than the ſtrong acid Spirits, becauſe 
the Salphur, or Oil of chele Metals, W. mee more 
eaſily to theſe weak Menſtruums.” 
g ady, The acid Liquors ad from — 
mented Vegetables, by Diſtillation; as from 
Box, Guajacum, Juniper Wood, &c. cut into 
Chips, diflo]ve ſeveral Hetals and mineral Bodies 
after a paryeuler r and may be rendred ex- 
ceeding ſtrong 1 . 
"40, z Vegetable Acids obtain'd * — 
ole of Honey, Manna, Sugar, Beer, Gc. 


- which turn'd-to a Vinegar, yield a very your 
trating Spirit, by Diſtillation. ” 
So if from one Hundred Pints of vin 

ber. draw off ninety Pints of Phlegm, all t af 


wet © piles | 
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riſes after will be an acid Spirit, that will diſſolve 
Copper into Chryſtals; which Spirit ma be ſtill 
render d more powerful, by being diſtill d over 


again. N 
> Theſe Acids diſſolve all Metals but Gold, Sil- 
ver, and Mercury; but when they grow t 
upon the Body, they always loſe Part of their 
Strength. 03 

Hy, Animal Acids appear to be only notional : 
10 Acids from Milk, Chyle, Urige, or Ex- 
crements, do not properly proceed from the Ani- 
mals, but from their Nouri ſhment not being aſſi- 
mulated. . 

[ could never obtain any acid Spirits from Ants 
diſtill'd, but they yielded a fœtid alkaline one. 
Indeed if you diſtil the Neſts with the Ants, ſome 
acid Spirit may be obtain d. N 

An acid Spirit may be obtain'd from Bees, but 
it proceeds from the Wax and Honey they con- 
rain. | | 


All acid Solvents aſſume a ſaline Form with the 
Bodies they diflolve ; for evaporate the Solution 
to a Pellicle, and ſet it in a cool Place, and it will 
ſhoot 1nto'Chryſtals. Tis 
Thus Alum 1s made from Chalk, corroded by 
" Acid, and thereby made to appear in a faline 
orm. ö 
The Powers of neutral Salts are ſcarce poſſibl⸗ 
to be determin d. f 8 l 
Vitriol, Sea Salt, and Nitre, boil'd together in 
Water, makes a Menſtruum that diſſolves Gold 
into a red Tincture; though no ſuch Effect 
with proceed from them, in the Form of acid 
P a4; 21 I 
Native Borax, added to Vitriol F and Alum, 
added to Tartar, will * them both volatile, 
| and 


— 
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2 they will be rais' d into a Salt as white az 
Snow, 
All Metals will alfo be rajs'd by adding Sal 
Ammeniac, and be carried off into the Air. 
I be Sales volatiles oleoſi, are lomewhat of a 
ſaponaceous Nature, and are very good Men- 
ſtruums to diſſolve many Matters in the human 
Body, particularly Fats and Oils. | 
All the vegetable Menſtruums, acquir'd by 
Means of Fermentation, may be redue'd- to Alec: 
Hol of Wine; for-the inflamable n they all 
afford is perfectly the tame. 
All acid e digeſted with Spirits of Wine 
are duleified. 
Thus Spirit of Nitre, join d with thrice its 
_ tity Alec, will not diffolve Silver, bit 
y draw a Tincture from it, which 1s mach 
commended in the Epilepſy. - ; 
| There are ſome anomalous Auen ends which 
cannot be reduc'd to any Particular Clals. , Such 
are, | 
Pevice Turpentine, hi tb conſe of a 
cake On 4nd Spies r f 
As alſo the Balſam of Merit, Copiba and 
Peru, which are Species of Turpent ine. 
Theſe will unite with Oils, Rezins, and 
rezinous Gums ; and, when mixed with Sugar, 
or Manna, 4 afford an excellent Soap diflo!- 
vable in Water, with which theſe Turpent ines 
would not before unite.” 
' dly, The Yolk of an Egg, { which ſerves as 1 
PlacimwUiring to the Chick; this being ground 
with Oils, Turpent ines, Balſams, and ſome 
pakat renders them diffoluble in Water. * 
nl 5 The White of an Egg is another a noms - 
ain Menftram this being boil'd hard Shel 
ell 


E 


BD” 
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Shell, and aſterward ſuſpended in the: Air by a 
Thread, will diffolte and drop down into an 
inſipid Liquor, uch will throughly diſſolvs 
Myrrh. 1E | 

7 The Galls of Animals. This is an 
inimitable Soap, conſiſting of a ſubtile animal 
Oil, mixed with an excetding volatile Salt. bh 
renders Oils diſſolvable in Water. | 

5tbly,, Honey and Sugar diſſolve walks, Tour- 
pentines, and Kezins in Water; as alſo Gum Am- 
moniac, eng Sagapenum, Bdellium, Opo- 

nax, c. 

1 does not increaſe, but diſſol ve 1 
and has no Tenacity, but what it acquires by long 
boiling. It is the moſt perfect unctious Salt in 
Nature. 

The Action of every Mientmum can only be 
known by Experiment. 

Mercury will corrode through any metallins 
Veſſel, except one of Iron, 

Oil of Vitriol, or Mereury gubli mate; will not 
work upon Silver, Chryſtal, Sand, E&9c. 

Spirit drawn from Rye Bread will melt down 
Stones and Metals, whilſt thay are held in the 
Hand, yet never fret or hurt the Skin, nor give 
the leaſt Pain to the moſt ſenſible Parts of the 
Body ; hence we may Hope for a Solvent for a 
Shins in the Bladder. — 

Steel will be perfectly difolr'd by the Juice of 


Lemons, or Citrons. 


A Child that had ſwallowed a. Needle, was 
erder'd to drink nothing but Juice of Lemons 
ſweetened with Honey, 8 3 his Stools were 
render d black z and he rr. no 1 1 but did 


well. 


M 8 A Woman 


ſolving Iron, that it the Solution be diſti 
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A Woman that had (contracted a def en 
Aſthma, by receiving the Fumes of Lead, 
order'd Vinegar, and was thereby cur d. 

The human Calculus is not diſſolv'd by ſaline, 
alkaline, acid, ſpirituous, ſulphurous, or mercu-, 
rial, and ſaponaceous Menſtruums ; yet Spirit of 
Nitre will $Ablve it, but that is corroſive to the 
human Body 

Action, and Re- a0 are hy fans, or equal, 
between the Menſtruum and the Body 1t dil- 
{olves. 

Oil of Vitriol ſuffers ſo great a r by dif- 


'd, only 
an infipid Phlegm will come over. 
Pure Spirit of Wine ſuffers Jeſs Change in Solu- 
tion than any other Menſtruum, 
Common Spirit of Wine will extract a better 
TinQure from Jalap, than- when it is highly 


| retified. 


Pure Oil of Tartar will not liffotve' in Alcehob 
but it will in Wine and Water. N 
Amber will only o Nit to the pureſt Alcohol, 

and not to a common Spirit. 
Salt of Tartar We the pureſt Alcohol to to 
extract its Tincture. Boas 


| of the Alcabeſt, or univerſal Menſtruum. 


The Alcaheſt of Paracelſus was perhaps only 
the Salt of Tartar made volatile, though Hel mont 
denies it. Some ſuppoſe it to be Spirit of Salt. 

If there were really any ſuch Menſtruum in 2 
ture, it appears to me that it was prepar d eithet 
from Salt or Mercury. 

To make the Spirit of * which FHinen 
deſeribes, proceed thus: 


. | Take 


ſhould be committed to a broad and low Veil 
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Take two Paris of the Element of Water or 
gea Salt, which has never felt the Fire, and mix 
with it one Part of Horſe-Raddiſh Water, and 
putrify thera together for a philoſophical Month, 


had the Salt will be thereby converted into a 


Sort of Oil, ſuppos d to be the Sal -Circularum of 
Paracelſus, and an uni verſal Solvent, which may 
properly enough be call'd Spirit of Salt. © 

have try'd the Experiment, and find it will 
ſucceed : But this does nat appear to be the greateſt 


$4 Circulatum of Patacelſus. 


amica Veſſels. © 
Nothing' will diſſolve Glaſs Veſſels but ſtrong 
Spirit e SAN H off 0376) iT en e e 
Green Glals is the ſtrongeſt; but they canr ot 
endure a greater than à third Degree of Fire, 
without growing ſoft and melting, and can there- 
fore never ſerve in the Fuſion of any Metals except 
Lead and Tin. | Bite Wet 
Thoſe Bodies that are diſtilled with . 


a 7 
and ſuch as are very volatile, to a narrow and tall 


one. - | 
I ſeldom make uſe of the Veſſel call'd a Poli- 


tan; but, in its ſtead, chute two Mattraſſes with 
very long ſlender Necks, and invert the Mouth of 
one into the other, and put the Matter 1 would 
diſtil or circolate into the lower Part. 
This compound Veſſel, or circulating Glaſs, I 
— in a Furnace fit for the Purpoſe, and Jute the 
uncture; having firſt well heated the Glaſſes, to 


rarify and exclude the Air contain'd in them: Af- 


ter this, I fuffer the Matter to boil, without any 
Danger of breaking the Glafſes5 which would 


* now 
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now happen, if they were thus joined together i 
W 
If I would reduce Mercury into a red Powder, [ 

t a Pound thereof into an Egg Phial with a 
long Stem, and invert another therein; then expo- 
ſing them to a Oe Heat, that both the Glaſſes 
may grow warm, I cloſe: the ſuncture, and com- 
mit it to the Fire, which will now dri ve up the 

Mercury to the Top of the lower Mattraſs, and 
let it fall back again till the Work is fini ſn d. 

This Veſſel is call'd a Pelican, from its Action 
of returning the Matter back again. 

The more volatile the Matter to be diſtill'd is, 
or the more open and ſubtile the Body is from 
whence any Thing 1s to be drawn, the higher 
"ſhould the Receiver be plac'd, and the narrower 
its Neck, and that alſo of Cucurbit or Mattraſs. 
Thus if you would diſtil pure Spirit of Wine 
from the Water wherewith it happens to be mix- 
"ed, make 2 5 a 8 ares 2 with - 
proper Degree of Fire, nothing but the Spirit wi 
in the Reece , | 17. wy 
e Of Furnaces. 

A Furnace ſhould perform its Office with as 
_*<trle Expence as can be, and ſhould afford a con- 
© ſtant Degree of Heat: For in many Caſes, if the 
Degree of Heat he varied, the Production would 
not be obtain'd, how much ſoe ver you afterwards 
increas d or regulated the Fire. ; 
1ſt, The firſt Sort of Furnace is the Athanor, 
This affords the moſt temperate and equabl: 
- Warmth : The Heat whereof may be made not to 
exceed that of a human Body, in a healthy State; 
the Heat of which may be eaſily. regulated by a 


Thermometer ' 
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Thermometer, and according as it proves too 
great or ſmall, the Hole may be more clos'd up 
or open d, by Means of the Negifter ; for the 
more 4 is his; in upon the burning Fuel, 
withdrawing the Reg! Fer, the greater will be the 
the Heat, and vice verſa. 2 
This Furnace is of Uſe in all Cafes where we 
require one determinate, moderate, equable Heat. 
Though 1 diſtill'd Spirit of Harts-Horn, by 
Means hereof ; and ſometimes, on other Occaſions, 
have heated the Iron Dome and Cover even 
red hot. 
2dly, Digeſting re may be made either 
of Potters Clay, or W. 
This Furnace is prinjaly ſſl, when any 
Digeſtion or Diſtillation is to d with a 
gentle Heat, that ought not to be remitted. 
And thus I have ſometimes continued an Opera- 
tion of this Kind for nine Months together. 
In the wooden Furnace I have, with little Ex- 
f pence, kept the Fire to an uniform Degree a long 
ime, ſo as to make Plants grow, c. 
34%, The Simple Furnace for the Cold Still, 
uſed in drawing the odoriferous Waters of recent 
- Vegetables. 
BY 41%, The Contetion Furnace, for diſtillin all 
Sorts of Waters from vegetable or animal ub- 
ſtances, is of admirable Ule. 
This Still is call'd the Hot Still, or Copper 
Alembic, with its Refrigeratory. | 
This Purnace greatly ſhortens the Work of 
Diſtillation, and renders that performable in a few 
. Hours, which otherwiſe could not be effected in 
many Days. | 
But when the Matter to be diſtill'd is volatile, 
and 8 only a ſmall Degree of Heat to raiſe 


it, 


* 


the Action 
of Heat than can be * by = and 
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it, there is then no Occaſion for the Worm an 


Refrigeratory ; but the Liquor may be. imme- 


| diately recely'd into a proper Veſſel as it falls 


ſrom the Roſtrum of the Still Head, or from a 
Tube that paſſes without winding through the 
Retrigeratory. 

I, The Bath Fuenace,. or Balneum Marie, 
is à Copper Body for 8 Mater, which re- 
ceives another Co per 9 its Head, 
or Alembic: this we Ry Alembic 1s to 
be fo placed, that the Fire may make rhe Water 
boil, which being conſtantly kept in that State 
will afford the {ame- uniform Degree of Heat, 
though the Fire be great or fmall. | 

er is uled. in diſtilling all Kinds of 
Jubeiles or volatile Spirits and Waters; as thoſe 
of Roſes, G. ref 45-6 Danger of ſpoiling their 
Flavour, by burning them to the Still : As alſo 


in 2 of ok of Wine, &c. 
bly, The Sand Furnace 1s defign d to convey 


2 6 to, the Vellel by the Interpolition of Sand; 


which, ag Ion contain d in an ron Nos, x receives 


This is uſed * we require a 


be rais'd fo hig 
e it red hot. 


dy 


en 


we be Wind Furnace, oo * 


5 or b cg Furnace. 


- 
| 6 4 
. * : | 
- * = | k 
— * 
. 


poſſible: And if any Cracks fhould 
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The Lute, or Cement, commonly uſed in 
the Diſtillation of inflamable, alkaline Spirits, 
Waters, and other Liquors, which are not of an 
acid Nature, is ROY of. Linſeed Meal, well 
clear'd ohe Oil by Expreſſion, and mixt up with 
Water inkd a Paſte; which being ſpread upon the 
Junctures of the Veſſels, it preſently acquires the 
Hardneſs of a Stone, and yet may be eafily ſhav'd' 
f again. 
l Bur in diſtilling acid Spirits we muſt uſe ano- 
ther Cement, call'd Luturn Sapientiæ; which is 
compos'd of Colcothar, or the Caput Mortuum of 
Vitriol, boil'd in feveral Parcels of frefh Water, 
till the Water becomes inſipid; then let the Col- 
cothar be reduc'd to a fine Powder, and be kept 
apart, to be. occaſionally mixt with an 
Quantity of Quick-Lime, and a little White of an 
Egg, firſt well beat in a Spoon, ſo as to make the 
Whole into a Paſte, to be uſed the Moment it is 
form' d; otherwiſe it will grow too hard, and un- 
fit for Uſ e. „ 9 
In caſe the Lute ſhould crack, as ſometimes it 
will, a new Lute muſt be apply d to fill up the 
Interſtices. th | 
But there is a much readier Way, which is 
ſometimes uſed in making Paſte for this Purpoſe, 
and that is only by working up a proper Quantity 
of Potters Clay with Sand between the Fingers, 
till it will no Rs ſtick to them, which muſt 
allo be done with as ſmall a Quantity of Water as 
ha ren, they 
muſt be amended with ſome more of the ſame. 
This will, in ſome Caſes, lute Glaſſes cloſe enough 
tor diſtilling theſe acid Spirits. Te Wh oe 
| But 
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But yet a ſhorter and eafier Way may be to 
foak a Hog's Bladder in Water til] it begins to 
——_ and acquire à . nauſeous Scent ; - after 
which, being apply'd to the Junctures of the 
Glaſs Veſſels, and gently dry'd,. will ſtick almoſt 
„ e ee as if itſelt were Part of the 
The following Cement of Hoyle is excellent to 
ſtrengthen and hold crack d Glaſſes together, ſo as 
to fit them for farther Uſe. This is made of fine 
Shavings of old fat Cheeſe, and an equal Quantity, 
of Quick-Lime work'd together with a little Wa- 
ter, and ſpread like a Plaiſter upon Linnen, to be 
apply'd along the Crack: But the Cheeſe and the 
nick-Lime are to be kept ſeparate, and not to be 
mixed till the Cement is wanted; and then alſo 
the Mixture muſt be made with great Expedition, 
or elſe it will grow hard and unfit for Service. 
Another Cement frequently us'd for the ſame 


Purpoſe, conſiſts of ſiſted Wood Aſhes, beat up 


to a due Conſiſtence with the White of Eggs, and 
à little Gum Water. E en 
Ceruſ5, ground with Oil, commonly called 
white Paint, is: alſo ſometimes uſed. © 
When Cracks happen in the Furnaces, they are 
to be fill'd up with a Lute or Cement made of bfted 
Aſhes, and a little Water well mixed and worked 
together; for a Paſte thus made will admirably 
cloſe theſe Gapings, and alſo endure a moſt vio- 
Tent Heat. <4 - 8 
There are ſeveral Occafions in Chymiſtry which 
requires the Ule of Glaſs Veſſels in a naked Fire, 
whereby they would be made to flow, unleſs de- 
fended from the Violence of, its Action by being 
coated: As they may be, by the Cement men- 
tioned, made with Potters Earth and Sand; which, 


being 
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peing reduced to a Paſte, is to be ſpread to the 


Thickneſs of Half an Inch, or leis, upon the 
whole Surface of the Retort, and ſet in a warmiſh 
place to dry gently, and ſo it will become hard, 
and enable the Glaſs to endure a ſtrong naked Fire: 
But if in drying the Paſte happens to crack, it 
muſt be . with ſome of the fame, and 
dryed more gently. 0. 


Of rhe Practice of Chymiſtry. bag 
Spirits of Wine, Water, Oil, and Salt, being 


mixed together, aud the Whole expos'd to 'a 


gentle Heat, the Spirit will rife firſt; the Water 
next, the Oil third, and the Salt laſt, provided 
the Heat be ſtrong enough to carry it up. _ 
But if a vehement Fire had been firſt employ'd, 
the 9 Bodies would all have riſen confuſedly 
together. an tea 
4 oft equable Heat, applyed to a freſh ga- 
thered Plant, or volatile vegetable Subject, will 
produce diſtinct and clear Effects: The Uſe 
wherof are very extenſive, and ſerve to inſtruct us 
in the Nature of all other chymical Operations. 
A Willow, lopt of all its Roots, and ſet in a 
per Soil, will again ſhoot, bear Leaves, and 
increaſe m Bulk. | 13 | 
| 2 8 3 do the ſame, ata hung 
in the Arr, its Root wrapped up in 15 
And, if a Branch of a Tree be ſtriped of it 
Twigs, and ſet with its Top downwards in the 
Earth, it will grow in this inverted Manner. 
The Aloes Plant from one and the ſame Li- 
quor, ſeparates Honey in its Flowers, and a very 
bitter Juice in its Lea ves. W Ws 
The oily Parts of Plants abound moſt in Au- 
fumn ; therefore Timber ts felled at that c_ 


| analyzing other Vegetables that are of the aro- 
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Dil is not obtained perfectly pure from Vege- 


tables. 992 64 | 
Acid Spirits of Plants, though they exteq- 
guiſh Fire, are yet as truly Spirits, as Spirit of 
Wine. * 7 f- 
Gums are ſuch Productions of Vegetables, as 
will mix with Water, diſſolve over the Fire, and 
burn away. | g 8 

In moſt poiſonous Plants, the Le is firſt 
white, then yellow, and at laſt black. 
The farther the Parts are removed from the 
Root, the ſtronger is their Scent; which alto holds 
true of their Taſt. | 2 

The. firſt Proceſs of Vegetables. 

To ſeparate the Parts of a Plant that are moſt 
ſubtile and volatile, by Diftillation, ought to be 
the firſt Proceſs we * AS: 
_ We may take an Inſtance from one Plant, to 
ſhew the Method of proceeding in all others: 
For Inſtance, to diſtil Roſemary, Take Roſe- 


mary, green, freſh, and perfect; commit it with- 


out any. Mixture to a cold Still, ſo contrived that 
it may for a long Time be uniformly kept in a 
mild and gentle Heat, not exceeding that of the 
Summer's Sun, by Means of a ſoft well regulated 
Fire; which, forcing off the Vapour, or moſt 
volatile Part of the Plant, it is condenſed in the 
large Pewter Head, and trickles down the Sides 
thereof, into a proper Veſſel placed at the End of 


the Roſtrum to receive it, where it appears in the 


Form of Water. Ge; 2 | 

The Matter remaining in the Still has the 
Form of Roſemary, but it is ſhrivell'd and dry d. 
We hence obtain a uſeful inſtructive Method for 


matic 


: — 


1 
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matic Kind, or ſuch as have a pungent Taſte and 
Smell. | ny" 

Any of the Parts of vegetable Subjects may be 
indifferently choſen to diſtil, if 3 freſh ga- 

thered; as the Wood, Roots, k, Leaves, 

Tears, Gums, Balſams, and the Buds of Trees 
and Plants; but more particularly, the Seeds and 
Flower s. 

Theſe Waters conſiſt of a large Quantity of 
elementary Water, and a very ſmall Proportion of 
a moſt fragrant Spirit; which Spirit may be ob- 
tain'd in its utmoſt Purity, if it he ſeparated and 
rais'd up by an exceeding clear, mild, and gentle 
Fire, together with a proper Proportion of ele- 
mentary Water, wherein it may be preſery'd good 
a long Time, provided the Veſſel that contains it 
be well cloſed ; eſpecially if the ion has 
been twice or thrice repeated by cohobating, or 

uring back the Water firſt obtain'd, upon a freſh 
Parcel of the Plant. 1 GH 

Waters that have no Scent, have yet ſometimes 
great Virtues.” © 1 
Theſe Waters are apt to grow foul, or mothery, 
by keeping; that is, they are apt to depoſit a 
white Cloud, or light Feculenc?, which contains 
the oily Part of the Water. | 

To prevent which you drop into them, 
when firſt diſtill'd, a little Spirit af Sat, or 
rectified Spirit of Wine. 4 2. 

By enlarging the Capacity of the Still-Head, 
the Talians draw off the odotiferous Waters to 
greater Advantage than other Europeans. 

A voy clear and pentle. Fire is to be ad- 
miniſter'd, that the Veſſels of the Plants may not 
de broken, and its Juices confounded, which 
would impair the Fragrancy of the Water. 

| | N Therefore 
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Therefore when tender and delicate Flowers 
are to be diſty'd, ſome dry Sand may be ſtrew d 
to the Height of an Inch, with. a Paper over it, 


4o that the Sand may lie between the Bottom of 


—_ Still, and the Subje to be diftilFd. - 

e Shade. of the Yew Tree is {aid to be mor- 
tal; TG the Effluvia of the Walnut Tree will 
give the Head-ach, ſtop a Looſeneſs, and make 


= Man coſt ive. 


To alk in an | Orange hs ates Yes 


| ave in Bloom, gives the Head-ach, a Cold, and 


Drowfinels. 
Jo he upon Saffron will make one leep. 


The Scent of Bean Flowers s aid ce Gull the | 


Brain. 
Rhubarb ARS loſes its Pogue Vir, 


and becomes aftringent. 


Die ſecond Proceſs.  _ 
| Prepardtions in _ the Vegetables after Diſtil- 


| lation, by avout x or Infuſion, 


NE is 11 ſecond Operation upon a Vegetable, 
after it is diſtill a; for you may deco? ater Pit 
tillation. 

In order to infuſe any freſh aromatic vegetable 


ſo as to preſerve its odoriferous'Spirit, it is an-et 


8 Ito perform the Operation in an Egg- 
bh with luch a large Neck, that 
. — aſcending Vapour cannot rife high enough to 


e. . 

be Water for Infuſions ſhould: not be pour d 
on the Plant hoiling hot, becauſe it would diflolve 
too much of the rezinous or oily Parts, which 


would hinder the Water from 3 ſtrongly im 
| * wih the _ — 


the Plants; 
wWueres 


- 
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whereas the ſaline Parts are what are chiefly re- 
quir'd in this Operation. RNB 

Boiling 4 Plant in the Water will not deſtroy 
its Form, nor change the Figure of its Lea ves, 
hut only extract its ſoluble Parts. . 

In Decoctions the longer the Boiling is con- 
tinu'd the blacker the Liquor grows, and the lefs 
it retains the natural Taſte and Odour of the 
Flant. 

Thus to make a Decoction of Saſſafras; boil 
one Ounce of the Shavings in a of pure 
Water in a cloſe Veſſel, for Half an Hour, but not 


longer. | 
| The cloſer, denſer, and heavier the Subject is, 
the more Oil and Rezin it contains, and the lon- 
ger it muſt be kept in Fuſion to prepare for 
Decodtion, | 

Guajacum Wood muſt be infus'd for twenty 
e and then boil'd, for fix more before it 
will yield its Rezin for Mcoction, ſo as to fit it 
for the Cure of the Venereal Dileaſe. 

In recent Plants, the Salts and Oils are mixed 
together; but in dry'd Vegetables, that have 
been long kept, there remains ſcarce any Thi 
but Oil : Or if any Salt happens to ſay wi 
it is ſo mixed with the Oil as to require a 
of Boiling to fetch 1t out. Ty 

The vegetable Subjects fitteft for Infuſion or 
Decoction, are thoſe of the aſtringent, acid, viſ- 
cous, or refrigerating Kind. F ous} 

By the Decoction or Infafion of the thick Juice 
of Caſſia 8 the Urine made after will be 

| gem 5 Rhubarb and Saffron make the Urine _ 
ye Si 
Ha Wert- Nurſe takes Sena ic will purge the 


VA Faw | ” 
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is Proceſs the third of Vegerables. 
,* Shewing how to make Robs or Sapa's, Defruta, 
Jellies is, Extract. dan en 
Is wy Resa mee f ol _ 
either in a quiet Place, by the Strainer 
or Filer, or by being boil'a up ih the Yolks 
of Eggs, and then put᷑ into a clean glaz d ſhallow 
open Veſſel, whoſe Sides widen upwards, which 
is to be ee over a clear gentle Fire, that the 
one Half may be exhal'd away, then the Re- 
mainder is a Rob or Sapa; and when it is exhal'd 
away with one third Part of its original Quantity, 
the Remainder is call'd a Defrutum: And when 
the Decoction is farther waſted, the Remainder is 
call'd a Jelly: And when the Pecoction or Infu- 
- fion is waſted away to the Conſiſtence of ſtiff 
Honey, the Remainder is call'd an Extract. 
It you would have a rezinous Extract, you 
; _ prepare it from an made in Spirit of 
ine. . | e SES? Þ 
Aſter the ſame Manner may the recent Juices of 
Vegetables be prepar d into an Extract. 

But the Juices muſt be depurated before they 
are fit for this Operation, either by ſtraining them 
through a Flannel Bag, or filtering them through 
Cap- Paper, or by ſtanding in a quiet Place to 
ſine, or by clarifying them with the White of 


Thus beat or whisk up the White of Eggs in a 
clean Veſſel by itielf, afterwards work in ſome 
of the cold Liquor along with it; then add more 
by Degrees, and at length throw the Portion ſo 
mixed-up into the reſt of the Subject, and juſt ſtir 
them together: Then ſetting the Whole over a 
gentle Fire to boil, as ſoon as the hard Scum or 


| TY) YT. 


- 
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Cruſt riſes up, or juft begins to break, remove the 

Veſſel from the Fire, and with a Slice or Skim- 
mer ware off the Head, and run the Remainder 
while it is hot os nf a. 1 7 by which 
Means the Subject wi ted. 

Robs, Defruta, ellas Lao oc will keep 
a long Time, provided rhey are kept clole Worry | 
Pele ane u Kind- cf Kponaceous Bodi 

e Are a Kin es, con- 

ſiſting of Oil, Salt, and | 

Bur the Oil is the Gxed Oil, and not the vola- 
til efſential Oil, which is obtain d only by Diſtil- 

ation. 

All the ſpeciſic or peculiat Virtues of Plants re- 
ſide in their Juices, or that Part which is Soluble 
in boiling Water. 

By ſuch Means the Ancients obtaiwd their | 
portable Wines; for they boiFd up the Juice of 
ripe Grapes to an Extract, which they carried 
with them, cloſe ſtop'd, in a Journey, and ſo at 
any Time, by diluting any Quantity. of it with 
warm Water, chey . r'd-a vinous Drink. 

So we may Furniſh ourſalves with portable Me- 
dicines, which will kidep at Baa, or in any Part of 
the World. 

For Inſtance; the. Eutract I — Root, 
or an — — — * ht back to a 
Decoction, by ng wit ater: Or the 
Jelly of Cre bo den made a re Drink. 

T be Vegetables beſt ſuited to undergo this Pro- 
ceſs, are all of the fixt or aftringent Kind To 
Wit, Acacia, Apples, Apricots, Batberies, Cher- 
ries, Cinquefoil, — Cranes-Bill, Currants, 
Dandelion, Dwarf-Elder, Blder Berries, Endi ve, 
Fern, Fumitory, Gentian, Gooſeberries, Ground- 
L Hyiop, , * 


N 
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Myrtle, Nettles, Peaches, Pears, Pellitory, Pop- 


pies, Perriwinkle, Plantain, Purſlane, Quinces, 
- Rasberries, Roſes, Rhubarb, Scordium, St. 
1 Services, Shepherd's-Purſe, Self- 
eal, Sorrel, Speedwell, Strawberries, Sumach, 
 Tamarinds, Tormentile, Water-Lilly, Wood- 
2 Sorrel, and Wormwood. | 
Thoſe of the aromatic Tribe are unfit for De- 


 -- xoftions, Batracts, Robs, or' Jellies, becaule 


they would loſe their Virtue in the Operation. 
* aromatic Plants therefore are diſtill'd for 
Waters. \ | 
Thboſe Aromatics that are prepar'd by the for- 
mer Proceſs of Diſtillation, are Angelica, Ani- 
. feeds, Arſmart, Baſil, Baum, Calamint, Calamus- 
Aromaticus, Chamomile, Caraway, Clove-July- 
Flowers, Coriander, / us-Odoratus, Crefles, 
Cummin, Dill, Dittany, Fennel, Feverfew, Galan- 
, Garlick, Hartwort, Hyfop, Jeſſamin, Leeks, 
Lilly, Loveage, Mace, Marjoram, Marum- Syria- 
cum, Maſterwort, Maudlin-Tanſey, Mint, Onions, 
Origanum, Roſemary, Roſes, Saffron, Sage, Sa- 
vory, Southernwood, | -Scurvy-Graſs, "Tanſey, 
_ *Fhyme, Tuberoſe, Valerian, and Wild-Thyme. 
e Trees are Arbor-Vite, Bay, Box, Caſſia- 
_ Lignea, Cedar, Cimamon, Citron, Elder, Fir, 
Gua jacum, Juniper, Lemon, Lime, Maſtic, Myr- 
tle, Orange, Nutmeg, Peach, Pine, Saſſafras, 
Savin, Storax and Walnut. a Holt? 


6 „ Proceſs the Fourth. .. on wo | 
.  Sheweth the Manner of calcining Vegetables. to 
white Aſhes, by an Example in the Remains of 
_ - the ſecond and third Proceſſes. 


Place the Carcaſe, or Skeleton of the Raſemary 
_ left by the preceding Proceſs,” in a dry and * 


* 
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Tron Pan, to be held over a clear Fire till it be- 
ins to glow, and becomes red hot, whereby the 


3 will preſently ſmoke, ſmell ſtrong, grow 


black, flame, ſhine, ſparkle, and at length fink 


into white Aſhes, which ſtill retains the Form of 
the Plant, but the leaſt Touch deſtroys its Form. 


The fœtid Scent proceeds from the fixt Oil, 
and the Plant flames as long as any Oil remains. 
The Aſhes | juſt mention'd are infipid and 


ſcentleſs; and, being boil'd in Water, communi- 


cate not one Grain of Salt thereto, containing only 


a pure terreſtrial Matter, which may be call d 
Virgin-Earth: Which bly compoſes the 


Veſſels or ſolid Parts of all Vegetables, and is in- 
capable of being diſſolv'd by Fire, Air, or Wa- 
ter, or even by the Focus of a large Burning- 
Glaſs, unleſs you add unte it Sand, and then it 


{ will vitrify. . 


lk is becauſe this Earth is ſo unalterable by 


Fire, that it is us'd to make Teſts. and Cupels : 


And being a great Abſorbent, it is alſo as a 
CES na dE EOS 
Hence we ſee that t ific,. or diſtingurſhi 
Virtues of Plants, muſt rade in ſuch . as — 8 
either diflolvable in Water, or inflamable in Fire; 


and that the dryer and older they are, the leſs are 


their medicinal Virtues, for their Spirit ſponta- 
neouſly exhales : Their Salts are diluted and at- 


tenuated by a moiſt Air, and their Oils are ren- 


der'd volatile and carried off by a dry Air. : 
Both poiſonous and medicinal Plants and Woods 

loſe all their Effects when they become rotten, 

and fall into Aſhes without Calcination. 
Hence we ſee why the Veſſels or ſolid Parts of 


Plants are not eafily deſtroꝝ d, either by their 


aun Juices, or any external Force; as . 
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f Their 8 this elementary Earth, which 
is incapable of be ing diſſolv d or chang d. 
Hence it _ alſo that there is no fixt Salts 


in the ſolid of a Vegetable, and the tame 
Holds true of antmal Subſtances This may ſeem 
a Paradox, but it is true. 

In the fourth Proceſs there is no Salt conta ind 
in the Aſhes; therefore it is a Miſtake to affirm 
— Salts promiſcu reſide in all the Parts of 

Vegetables,” as well when they are dry and wi- 
ther d, as when they are freſh wt green. 

Hence we ſee that Calcination renders Vepeta- 

bles white, by depriving them of all their 0 

ws and The ſame holds true of animal Sub- 

Itances. 

| To tender the Bones of a Skeleton white, we 
out their Oil, by laying them to ſteep in a 

ixivium, and 1 N expoſing them to a 
warm Air; which, in Time, will carry uff their 
oily Parts, and make them white. 


Proceſs fifth of vegetables. 


Sheweth How to calcine vegetable Subſtances 
intd white ſaline Aſhes, by an Exariple: in the 
Extract of the third Procels. 

, Take'this black Extract of the: third Pro- 
refs afore<inention'd, lay it on a clean iron Pan, 
: 200 gradually dry it over a gentle naked Fire; it 
Will prelentl doen to ſmoke, ſmell ſtrong 3 
blacker, elf we up like Pitch, take Fire, and 
with a clear Flame, ſhine, Aparkle, und ar length 
fall donn into a rediſh Aſhes. e 
A edly, Theſe Aſhes, if farther urged by che 

Fire, become white and 4nodorous, but very ſaline 

und ber upon R contain a little 
Euch. 

2 2 87 ; . Theſe 
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- Theſe ſaline Aſhes being digeſted, and boil'd 
in clear Water; then firain'd and filter d, and the 
ſuperfluous Moiſture evaporated, they yield a fiery. . 
Salt, of a white or grey Colour; whole Acrimiony 
differs in Degree, according to the Nature of the 
Plant from which it is obtain'd. * 5 
All Vegetables, if they are burnt when they 
are green, naturally yield a ſaline Aſhes : But the 
more volatile Salt any Plant contains, the leſs it 
contains of fixt Saltz and bence Horſe-Raddiſh, 
and other 13 ry antiſcorbutic Plants, contain 
t. 


but little fixt | 
$7000 gets 


34ly, Hence it a that boilin 
out two different Parts from Vegetables, which 
may be reduc'd together into an Extract; to wit, 
an Oil, and a fixt Salt, that contains ſome little 
Earth, and appears the ſame in all Vegetables. 


Proceſs ſixth of Vegetables. | 

Sheweth how to calcine white ſaline Aſhes, 
from the Remains of the firſt Proceſs. - 
ep] of the Tome ae notions 

ng dry d and put in an Iron Pot, and expos d to 
2 clear naked Fire, will begin to ſmoke, ſmel}. 
ſœtid, mine, ſparkle, flame, burn away, and at 
length fall into Aſhes; the Smoke and Flame 
here being ſtronger than in the fourth Procels. 

Thele Afhes are white, ſaline, and of a fiery, 
Taſte, and contain a conſiderable deal of Earth. 

When they are elixated, or boil'd up in Water, 
and afterwards. exhaled away to a Pryneſs, they 
leave a Salt behind, like that of the fitth Procets ; 
and an Earth, like that of the fourth. 

The Salt and Oil of Vegetables are naturally ſo 
united in them, that the greateſt Part of both 
together may be obtain d from them ee 
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Water; for the Oil and Salt are form d into a 
Kind of Sbap, otherwiſe the Oil alone would not 
{q eafily diſſolve in Water. 

And as we fee in Vegetables, ſo it is alſo in 
Animals: As long as the Oil and Salt are kept 
together, and duly. blended in our Bodies, 10 lon; 
we continue y; but if once this natural 
Soap comes to be. diflolv'd, and the Texture de- 

ſtroy d, then both Plants and Animals langui ih 
and die, except proper Remedies are apply d to 
it | 


If is the oily Parts of Vegetables that gives the 
dark Colour to Decoctions, the Salt being white. 
The ſaline Parts of Vegetables are more fixed 
than their Oils. eee 
I be ſpecific, or peculiar Virtues of Plants, are 

ow1ng to their native Spirit, or Oil; not to their 
Water, fixt Salt, or Earth, which appear to be 
the ſame in'all Vegetables. | 
"Salts do not exiſt in Plants iu the ſame Form 
and after the ſame Manner, as they are produced 
or made appear by Fire. Eee 
Thus an acid Plant; as Sorrel, reduc'd to 
Aſhes, will afford an alkaline Salt: But it would 
be falſe to ſay, that therefore Sorrel is an alkaline 
Plant; or, that before the Operation it contained - 
an alkaline Salt: All that we can from hence con- 
- clude, is, that Sorrel, treated after ſuch a Manner, 
affords an alkaline Sale. ae 
due ſeventh Proceſs of Vegetables. , 
7 1 how to er native or 2 
ts of Vegetables heir crade Juices, by an 
Example in the Juice of Sorrel. * 1 55 
vff, Take any ripe Plant in Perfection; as 
Sorrel, Sc. bruiſe it, and expreſs 3 


* 


Waſh or boil the Proceſs twice or thrice in. u 
little clear Water, and ſqueese them out again; 
then mix the ſeveral Liquors together, let them 
ſtand to ſettle, and then run them through a Plan- 
nel Bag, that all the Liquor may become clear; 
then boil it in a glazed Veſſel over a clear 

Fire, to the Conſiſtence of a thin Syrup; then 
pour it into an unglazed- earthen Pan, and upon 


of Oil be lodg d, to defend it from the 
Air. 

In this State, let the Liquor remain in a cool 
Cellar, for fix or eight Months; and, during this 
Time, there will ſhoot to the Sides: af the V = 
a large Quantity of dark, ſaline, ' crufty Matter, 
which is the native or eſſantial Galt of Sorrel: 
Whilſt an oily and terreſtrial, or a fat muddy 


Part falls to the Bottom; which being dry d 


before the Fire, and brought to a thick Conſiſ- 
tence, is combuſtible, and will burn away in a 
clear Flame. 

An un olazed Veſſel muſt be us. d, becauſe the 
'Salts wil more eaſily adhere to it. © 

The Oil not only dialen che Mir fem id 
juring the Liquor, but keeps it from fermenting, 
or growing mouldy, or a mucilaginous Subſtance 
forming itſelf on the Surface of the Liquor; 
which would be a —— to the Forma- 
tion of the ſaline Chr ſtals, being itſelf the Salt, 
now -render'd in ſome ure volatile. | 
This cruſty Matter being waſhed clean, by re- 


peated moderate Effufions of warm Water, and | 
then A qo dry'd, will exhibit the native Salt of 


Manner wherein it pre · exiſted 
in. dee Plant; ancl this is the only Salt that Chyr- 


walk td unaltertd, or * | 


. * ” 
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the Surface. of the Liquor, let a proper Quantity 
* 


— — — 


| 


In which Caſe it never appears 


come near to the 


* 
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to be alkalin ne, 


from what Plant ſoe ver it be obtain d. 
Therefore the Salts gain'd from Ve getables by 


Calcination, are very much alter d by Opera- 


tion, and very different from what is n in 


— Compoſit ion of Plants. | | 
| Theſe eſſential Salts may be redue'd to three 


1ſt, Thoſe of the acid, aftri ngent, or auſtere 


Vegetables; as of unripe Fruits, Ge. which per- 


fely reſembles the Tartar of Wine. 


 !-- 2dly, Thoſe of the ſucculent, or watery Plants, 


which contain but very little Oil; ſuch as Endive, 
Succory, Fumitory, Houſleek, 8 6. and theſe 

| Narurd of Nitre, being a very 
pure Kind, and commonly call'd nitrous Salts, 
and are uſed in burning Fe vers, and ory 
Diſtempers. 


| 2 P Tboſe of the oily,” or viſcid Vegetables, 


all of the aromatic and agglutinant Kind. 
"Theſe afford ſcarce any Salt at all, till by due 


Fermentation they have firſt thrown off their 
more viſcous . oily Parts; for Oil, and viſcid 


Juices, greatly obſtruct the ſhooting of this Oil 
into Chryſtals. 

Thus from the nulermented Juice of an aroma- 
tic odoriferous Plant; ſuch as Mint, Fennel, 
F Oc. it is very difficult to gain the native 


And have it is, that all fat Wines; as Ca- 
Sc. ſcarce depoſit any Tartar at all: But 
. and poorer, throw it off 


ö hes fom ar! oi of Tamarinds and Sorrel, 


this eſſential Salt is obtainable in great Plenty, 


And from fhofe Plants of the watery Kind ; ſuch 
1 n ns as 


bx bed 2A od nenen 
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n Brock fg Endi ve, Ac. which are not acid 
in very | large Quantities, but then it is not ſo 


ri 
Any fermented Juices of ſucculent vegetables 5 
as thoſe of Summer Fruits, and particularly of 


tart Grapes, when put up in Casks, 1 
throw off their native Salt (otherwiſe call'd Tax *© 


tar or Wide Stone) to the Sides of the Veſſel. | 
But in rich and unctious Wines, an oily Sort of 
Feculence falls to the Bottom of the Cask. 
The purer and more tranſparent the Wine is, 
the finer and whiter will be the Tartar : Hence 


the Tartar of Rhens Wine is uſually prefer d to 
all other Kinds. 4 = 


. Theſe eflential Salts are not ſim le Bodies, but 8 
are reducible into Water, Earth . different 
Oils, and Salts of all Kinds, and n | 
acid and urinous. 

The Virtues of tbele effential Salts, ins the 
ſame with thoſe of their reſpeCtive Plants. 

One Ounce of the eflential Salt of "reads of 
Tamarinds, diffolv'd in any Liquor, will 
r as will thrice the Quantity of the Frui 


| 1 Proceſs eighth of Vegetables. 
| Sheweth how to prepare medicated Salts from 
Vegetables, by Calcination, after the Manner of 
Tachenius, by an Example on recent Roſemary. ._ 
. 1/2, Put Roſemary, or any other green, recent, 
ſucculent Plant, that has been gather d before it 
— or puts out its Flowers, into an Iron Pan, 
cloſe coyer d on the Top with a Plate of the ſame 
Ma and o ones * 4 Koto that the 
u be gently ſcorc without taking 
Fg 0. 5. 8 n flame, till the whole 
uc 


n ne 


24ly, 
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N Then the Cover being taken eff the Sub- 
2 torrifled, it will begin to ſhine, Iparkle 
. durin which Time it muſt be con- 
cal ir with an OS. till at 
| it eeaſes to gi ve any more Signs fon, | 

or till. it is AR 1 N wal 
24ly, When'thefe Aſhes ceaſe to ſparkle, and 
are grown perfectly white, 5 yd them imo 'an'Tron 
Pot, pour a 8 Quantity of Rain- 
Water upon them, and boil them ober a naked 
Fire for near Half an Hour, or till the Water has 
—_— all me In [rain phe N 
whie t to uently ſtirrd up from the 
r an Iron Ladle ** Sher the Lixi- 
vium, or run it through a double Flannel into 
another wide and open Veſſel or Pan, and in this 


© exhale away the fuperfluous Moiſture over ſtrong 


naked Fire: But — the Remainder begins to 
grow thick, let it be kept catefully Au and 
then at length 5 it will become dry; and, when re- 
mov d from the Fire, appear in che Form of a 
grey or dark colour'd Mais, 250 1s the medi- 
cated Salt of Reſemary. 

If this Salt be now un joey an Iron Crucible; 
cover'd to keep out the c. and committed 
to an open Fire, it will a ike Nitre ; and if} 
after having remain'd ſome "Time in this Stare, it 
be - pour' out upon a metalline Plate, we ſhall 
have a ſaline Mals, farther” purified than the for- 
mer; and either of 4 whitiſh, or browpiſh, grey, 
or Lead Colour, which may be cut into Pieces of 

any Figure. Wn 

This Salt ma be made fill purer, b ee 
Solutions in freſh Water, and repeated Ff tration 
and Exhalation, ſo that at length it migbt be 
brought into à fine, tranſparent, cep gub- 
A 1 pF. -4 wy nce 5 


Seer 
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Ropes 3.4 but this is pant uiſite for. medicinal 
Ules, for it may e us'd in Medicine q 
without ſo much ain, 

. Thoſe Plants t ve but little volatile Salt 


22 this Uie; a EW more 
in torrifying,t t ter 
ef Sale they wall + 5 hl e 
* the Plant — ſuffer d to bum i in the open 
Air a great Part of what is volatile in it would 
loſt ro the Salt, and the. Salt would becoms 


highly contre: and hey; but this we would here 
e 


avoid, as not ſo profitable in Medicine. And this 
Procels is not deſign d A us a corroſive; Salt, 
Wh away of e 

t to procure a balſamic, t, con» 
tainin 1 of Oil fl wich by this Me; 


thod is ar in it. 

It is Ja medieated Salt, on Accoant of its 
great Virtues in Medicine. 

The redder the Aſhes are, the better the Salts 
are, the more Oil they contain, and the leſs they 
are alkaline. or fiery, and conſequent]y the more 
* do they flow with Heat. | 

the Fire was not ſufficiently ſtiffled in the 


| Subject, the Salt would be too white. 


It is impoſſible truly to determine the Colour of 
5 Aſhes, but a brownyh Colour is generally the | 


| Theſe Salts are. not very alkaline : 
in the Air, but will ſcarce run therein; ogh 
they diflolve in Water, and eaſily flow in the. 
Fire, which diſtingui ſhes them — alkaline 
Theſe Salts are deobſtruent, and aperitive : 
They dilute and diffolve congulated Juices, and 
are good in the Gout, and chronical 
8 2 | Caſes; 


relax 


1 
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Caſes; but ſhould not be given where the Coſti- 
tution is already faline, or where the Solids a 
too weak to ſuſtain their Action. 

The Dole is from five Grains to one Drachm, 
upon an empty Stomach, diſſolv'd in Water, or 
35 {mall Liquor: And when they are defi 4 25 

urge, they may be mixed with Pill Riqi over 
Night; but when they are taken as 4 Diuretic, 
[give Whey, Tea, or ſome warm Liquor with 

And when they are deſign'd to ſweat, let 
hy Patient lie in Bed, and drink proper Liquors 
warm. 

Three Drachms of theſe Salts, diffolv'd i in 

Water, and taken at ſeveral Times, in the Inter- 

val of an intermitting Fever, will ſeldom fail to 

cure an obſtinate Tertian, or Quartan Ague; but 
it muſt not be given to phthifical, or heQical 

Patients, or to ſuch as have inflamatory Diſorders. 

This Salt is an ineftimable Medicine in all 
bypochondriacal and hyſtericaf Caſes ; and they 

are alſo admirable for thoſe that have an habitual 

Coftivenels. * | 


Proce/s 10 of Pegetables. 

Sheweth how to prepare the medicated Salts 
of the eighth Proceſs from dry Flats; by an Ex- 
ample in dry'd. Rolemary. 

. 1ſt, Any green, ripe, 3 plant, Scher d 
| In its proper Seaſon, when the W. eather is fair, 
| and dry'd in the Shade, ſo as not to loſe all the 
odoriferous Water of the firſt Proceſs, as ſoon as 
| it 18 dry, may be treated in the very ſame Manner 
| 3 3 the Su of the eighth Proceſs, and it 
will ide, together the ſame Phænomena and 
afford the ſame Kind of Salt, 122 the Torrifaction 


ä f tt B Sie 
N | adi. 
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_  24ly, Hence we may the medicated 
Salt of Tachenius with —＋ Expedition, Eale 
and Cheapneſs, without impairing its Virtues. 


_ Proceſs tenth of Vegetables. 


Sheweth the vulgar Method of preparing gut 
Salts, after the Manner of the trading Chymiſts, 
by an Example in the dry d Stalks of Roſe- 


1ſt, Lay any dry'd Vegetable, or any Patt 
thereof; as for Example, the Stalks of Roſemary, 
upon a clean open Hearth, and with the Flame of 
. a Taper, or the like, applied to the Bottom of 
the Subject, ſet Fire thereto, and it will imme 
diately begin to ſmoke, crackle, or hiſs, flame 
out, and blaze; and, at length, fall down into 
whitiſn Aſhes, which are to be ſtirred about with 
a Stick, till they perfectly ceaſe to ſparkle. 

Theſe Aſhes will become very white and ſa- 
line; and, being treated aſter the Manner of thoſe 
in the eighth Proceſs, will afford a much whiter 
Salt than that of Tuchenius, at the ſame Time 
5 it 1 — fiery, _ oppo- 
to 1cs, 0 I er, an approach 
ing nearer to 2 — a fixt Alkali. | 
In; order to obtain this Salt in uantities, 
it is the: Method, when. the firſt $ 1s re- 
duc'd to Alles, to lay more of the fame Kind 
upon them, and repeat the Operation till the de- 
fir d Quantity of Aſhes be obtain d: All which 
muſt be kept continually ſtiqing, fo long as any 
Fire among them, or till they become 
rfectly white; for as long as any Plant either 
es, or retains a Blackiſhneſs in Calcination, 
its Aſhes will not yield their Salt to Advantage in 

Br e 
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Me need: not be curious in the Choice of our 
Subjects for this Proceſs, for there is no remark- 
able Difference in the Salt obtain'd from any Ve- 
getable, provided. they are gather d in a Seaſon 
wherein they moſt abound with Salt. Whence 
we ſee that Fire deſtroys the ſpecific Virtues of all 
Vegetables. PAT $0720 0 RED: 4 79 71 
I will not aſſert, that there is na Difference be- 
tween the Aſhes, or fixt Salts of different Vegeta- 
bles; but, if there is any, it is too ſmall to be 
diſcover d. eee 3 
+ 4. Proceſs eleventh of Vegetables. | 


Sheweth how to ace a ſixt Alkali, or moſt 
corroſive, fiery, alkaline Salt, from Vegetables, 
by an Example in the Aſhes of the tenth Proceſs. 

Put the pure white Aſhes of the tenth Proceſs 
into an Talian Crucible, and commit it to a 
ſtrong open Fire for two Hours, ſo that the Sub- 
ject may be kept perfectly fluid, without vitrify- 
1 ; then the ible heing ſuffer d to cool, diſ- 
Per ve the Aſhes in W V filter e 
hale it away in an open Iron Veſſel: with a | 
Heat, and Wn ;+ Riding about with an Iron 
| Rod or Ladle, towards the End of the Operation, 
. till the' remaining Matter coagulates into a very 
dry and white Maſs : Put this Maſs into a very 
ſtrong Crucible, cover it cloſe, and place it in a 
vehement Fire, that the Matter may run for two 
or three Hours, upon which it will gradually 
turn of a blue or gien Colour; then pour it into 
a metalline Diſh, and it is the fixt Alkali, or 
1rxivious fiery Salt. "v7 1 a 

.  Care:muſt be taken to pour it out of the Cruci- 
ble into a Pan that is perfectly dry; for, ſhould 
the leaſt Moiſture be therein, it would HR 
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break the Pan into a thonſand Pieces, with a 
| Noiſe and Violence that might be dangerous to 
the Standers by.. &þ 
It might alfo be more convenient, in ſome 
Caſes, to pour it into a dry metalline Plate, ra- 
ther than an earthen Pan or Veſſel, on Account of 
the Difficulty there would be to get it out; for 
unleſs from its being firſt empty'd out of the Cru- 
cible, you keep it continually ftirring to break its 
Parts, it will preſently harden into a ſolid Lump, 
and adhere ſo ſtrongly, as not to be eaſily looſen'd 
from the Veſſel : And if it be ſuffer d to remain 
in this State for any Time, the Air will run it into 
a Liquor; for it is highly attractive of Moiſture, 
and cannot poſlibly be kept dry in any Veſſel of 
either Stone or Metal, but in Glaſs only; in which 
it muſk be cloſe ſtoft. Ar 
This Salt is always the more corroſive and 
fiery, the longer it is kept in Fuſion, and the 
greater Degree of Fire it ſuſtains, provided it be 
not vitrify'd thereby; and its Strength may be 
heighten'd till it is ſo corrofive, that being light- 
ly apply'd to the Body of an Animal, it will im- 
mediately eat away the Fleſh to the Bone; 
whence it ſeems to be nothing but a Parcel of con- 
centrated Fire. q 2 | 
A Man at Venice happen'd to fall into a boiling 
Cauldron of its Lixivium, and had all his Fleſh 
in an Inſtant taken off his Bones, though he was 
SE Tow e een, 
This Salt may be prepar'd from all Vegetables ; 
and alſo from their Juices, Decoctions, Robs, 
' Defruta, Extracts, and alſo from their eſſential 
Salts, obtain'd either before, or after Fermen- 
tation; and alſo from the medicated Salt of 
„ Ot OO Oe Bu 
1. a3 * ut 
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But different Subjects yield it in different Quan- 
tities, and require different Lengths of Time and 
Degrees of Fire. þ 1 ee ee 
No Subject affords it ſooner, in greater Plenty, 
and of greater Strength than Tartar, and the Plant 
Kali: The Cuttings of the Vine will alſo yield it 
to Advantage. | 1 
The Ruſſia Pot Aſhes are prepar d from the 
Loppings of the Trees in the ſame Manner. 
I the Fire is not violent, the Operation will 
require ſeveral Days to finiſh it: But if the Fire 
be too violent, the Subject will be vitrify'd, and 
thereby ſpoil d; for ſame Earth will always re- 
main in the Salt, and thereby render it liable to 
vitrity. | Eier 5 5 
I e Nature of this Salt to unite itſelf with 
all other Salts, 0 as to ſuffer them to appear in 
their own. Form, and with their peculiar Pro- 
perties. | RT act 5 
It has alſo a Power of diſſolving the various 
concrete Juices of the Body, except thoſe, of 2 
ure, | | 41 ; 422 
Id alſo unites with all gummy, rezinous and. ſul- 
phurous Bodies; and with Oil, and unctious Bo- 
dies, it unites and makes a Soap, ; 
And hence a Lixivium of it readily. gets the 
Oil out of all animal Bones, and leaves them pure 
and white, and it is therefore uſed in making 
It compounds into a ſaline Form with Acids, 
which is determinable by them, ſo as to afford a 
Vaxiety of Salts, TT 
If you put it into Spirit of Nitre, it ſucceſſively 
attracts the Nitre, becomes. itſelf Salt, Petre. 
lf Vinegar be pour'd \ the Eluid will be 


converted into an inſipid Water, and its acid Parts 
yy”. 9 3 | remain 
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temain alſorb'd. by the fixt Salt! But in ſors 
Mixtures it will * neutral Salts, © © 
In the Spirit of Alum, it will turn into Alum 
and in the Spier of Sea Salt, it will become 
Sea Salt itſelf: And this Rule appears. to be 
pretty univerſal. Sho ders hob ks rb 44nd 
It 8 a red Powder, from a Solution of 
corroſive Sublimate in Water. 

When mixt with thrice its Quantity of Chalk, 
Bone Aſhes, Potters Earth, or the like, and ex- 
pos'd to a violent Fire, it cannot be brought to 
flow, but becomes volatile, and flies off into the 
Air. | K 0 

It ferments with Acids; and, after it is ſatu- 
rated, forms itſelf into a neutral Salt. by ning 
In that Species of Gout which is caus'd by 
an Acid, a few_Drops- of Ol. Tarr. per Deliq. 
taken once a Week in any Liquor, 1s an excellent 
Medicine: But it muſt not be uſed where the Body 
abounds with Alkalies. | Thaw ag 


It muſt never be uſed in inflamatory Diſeaſes, 


malignant Fevers, Small-Pox, Meaſles, peſtilen- 
tial Caſes, colliquative Diſorders, nor where tlie 
Lungs are ulcerateee. Ni 
It is of Uſe in Surgery to cleanſe foul Ulcers, 
eat off fungous Fleſh', make Iſſues, open Tu- 
mors, c. but it ſhould not be apply d to ner vous 


arts. 8 4 n EF 

To ftop a Gangreen, we need'only draw a Line 
with it about the affected Part, which will imme 
diately cauſe an Eſchar, that like a Bar prevents 
the Miſchief from ſpreading farther; or, if it 
come to à Mortification, the Part ſhould firſt be 
ſcarrified till the ſound Fleſh appears, and then 
ſome of the Lixivium of this Salt being apply 

1 | w 


— — ——— 
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will induce an Eſchar, which may be ſeparated in 

the common Manne. 1 97 
This Salt affords an admirable, ſafe, and inno- 
cent Coſmetic, where with to cleanſe the Skin, and 
take eg! the Freckles, Spots, and Break ings- out; 
for which Purpoſe, we need only diſſolve a little 
of it in a conſiderable Proportion of Water, and 

"frequently uſe the Liquor as a Waſn. 

Proceſs ravelfth of Vegetables. 

Sheweth how to purify the fixt Salt of the ele · 
venth Proceſs, by running it per Deliquium. 
Place this alkaline Salt in a Crucible of Earth 
or Iron; commit it to a proper Charcoal Fire, 
that the Salt may flow for four or ſive Hours, or 
till It becomes of a reddiſh Colour, and vehemently 
cauſtic. Diſſolve this Salt in Water, and let it 
ſtand in a cool Place till it depoſits a ſaline Mat- 
ter, in the. Form of Chryſtals, of a bitter Taſte, 
though neither acid nor alkaline, but ſomething 
ſui generis, at the Bottom of the containing Vet- 
ſel, and. which, is afterwards with Difficulty ſolu- 
ble in Water. 5 3 e 
If now the Liquor that floats above this Matter 
be exhal'd away, it will leave a pure Salt behind 
it; which, being again committed to the Cruci- 
ble, and placed in 1 of Fire, will 
ome a moſt vehement, corrofive and fiery Salt. 
Let this Salt be expos d in a wide and open 
_ Glaſs Veſſel, to the Air of a cool Cellar, and it 
will ſwell, relent, grow ſoft, and at length diſſolve 
in Part into a thick and heavy Fluid, which is to 
be filter d. 5 | . 
The Matter which remains behind undiſſolv'd. 
muſt be expos d to the Air again, till it is fit to 


< | pals 
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$ the Filter; and, the fame Operation bein 
. ccafionally, the whole Quantity — 
length be diſſol vd into a limpid Liquor, and a 
Portion of Fæces, ineapable of à fatther Solution. 
The limpid Liquor feparated' by che Fiker, is 
calbd an alkaline Oil, or Oleum Tartarium per 
Deli ui um. r | 
It this limpid Oil be let ſtand any confiderable: 
Time in a quiet Place, ſaline Chryſtals will form 
themſelves at the Bottom of the Veſſel, which 
cannot ſo eaſily be produc'd by any other Method: 
And if the ſame limpid Liquor be exhal'd to a 
Dryneſs, diſſolv'd in the Air, and fus'd in the 
3 
at laſt wholly go' off in the Air, leaving only'a 
E eee 
This Liquor is an Oil. It is 
not inflamable; but pets out Fire. It is che hea- 
— Fluid, except Oil of Vitriol, or Quick- 
ver. ; * - 4 . * a . 
lt is an excellent Menſtruumn. 
If in preparing the Salt of the eleventh Proceſs, 
to fit it for this, we ſhould add to it thrice its 
own Quantity of any Matter to prevent the flux- 
ing; ſuch as Tobacco-Pipe-Clay, Chalk, or ra- 
ther Bone Aſhes, and thus expoſe them to the 
Fire after the former Manner, we ſhould obtain a 
very corroſive Salt, fir for our Purpoſe. - 


ut thongh the Salt might be render'd ſharper 
by this Means, become more fiery, and be fixt in 


it during the Operation, yet a large Quantity of 
the dels el wa novefarily be ec beau 
being now render d volatile, it would fly off into 
the Air. i 

To hinder the flowing of a Subject, promotes 


the Action of the Fire upon E 1 21 


„ 


% , 
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Hours it, would ſuffer no Change by the Fire ; 


but if thrice its on Quantity of, Bone Aſhes be 
thrown with it into the Crucible, this would kee 
it from fuſing, and thus it would be render'd 15 


Marp by the Fire, that it will afterwards afford a 


ceoortoſive Spirit; though a large Part ob it ea 
u fly away in the Operation. 
Proceſi thirteenth of. Pegetables.” 


 Shewerh how to prepare the * Cauſtic, 
er the ſtrongeſt moſt fiery of fixt alkaline 
Salts with lng for 7 6 gical Ules. 
Take fine dry Quick-Lime of 7 one Part; 
ſtrong Rulſſa Pot Aſhes, two Parts; Place the 
| Aſhes upon the Lime, and expoſe them together 
in an Iron Veſſel] to the Air, till the Lime falls to 
Pieces, or appears to be ſlacked; then pour upon, 
them four Times the Quantit of hot Water, and 
boil them for ſome uns. Fi 55 decant the clear 
1quor, and run it through a Filter of Linnen ſe- 


being put into an Iron Crucible, is to be commit- 
1 to a gentle Heat, and there to be kept for ſome 


Hours, during which the Matter will flow like 


Wax; then pour it upon a dry Copper Plate, and 
preſently, — it grows too cold, cut it into ob- 
Tong Pieces of a convenient Size, 'which are im- 


 mediately to be put Tape into a, dry warm Glats 


Veſle], my to be cloſe 


A Linnen Filter 1s us? 8 the Lixivium 


would reduce Paper or Woollen to Jelly. 


Theſe Salts. will flow with a gentle Fire, 


whereas the common alkaline _ require a ſtrong 
Fire to flux them. [2 
1 22575 Poracelſas 


7. 2 


Thus if Sea Salt were kept in Fuſion for twelve. 


Times double, and exhale it over a ſtrong 
open Fire, until it comes to a dry Maſs 3, Which, 


— "EASE FEW H— 2 
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Paracelſus and Hollandus have equally ſought 
after a fixt Alkali, which might be reduced to a. 
{oft State like Wax, which is perform'd by this 
Proceſs. | 

This Salt being expoſed to the Air, runs into 
a Liquor; and, in Time, loſes its corroſi ve Vir- 


tue. 

Theſe cauſtic Salts ſeems to approach nearly to 
the Nature of peſtilential Salts, only the peſtilen- 
tial Ones ſeems to be more ſubtile and volatile. 

Some Degree of Heat and Moiſture is neceſſary, 
to bring the cauſtic Salts of this Proceſs into Ac- 
tion; for though they will eat away the Fleſh and 
Bones, yet when apply'd to a dead Body they 
ha ve no Effect | N 


Fixt Salts may be obtain'd from all vegetable 


Subſtances, that are not too much dry'd or de- 


cay'd, or have not lain too long expos'd to the 
Air; therefore the Matter of theſe alkaline' Salts 
is originally volatile, and by the Fire are ren- 
dered fixt. En 
There are no Vegetables that manifeſt the leaſt 
Sign of an alkaline Salt before Incineration. 

The Juices of Plants are tartareous, oily, aro- 
matic, acid, Sc. but never alkaline. 

An infinite Species of Salts may be interpos'd 
between the fiery alkaline Salt, and the native 
One of Vegetables. | 

Thus Tartar, with different Degrees of Calcina- 
tion, will become of different Degrees of Acri- 
mony: Thus upon the firſt Action of the Fire, it 
does not become acrimonious, but rather fat, 
unctious and black, ſo as to afford Matter for the 
Printers Ink ; but, by farther Calcination, it be- 
comes more and more alkaline, or acrimonious. 


P | The 
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The Difference of fixt Salts depends chieffy; 
1, On the greater or Jeſs Quantity of com- 
buſtible Matter, or Oil, that adheres to the Sub- 
ject or Aſhes, _ 
 24y, On the ſtrict or cloſe Union of the oily 

Particles with the ſaline. And 

3 dly, On the Quantity of Fire fixed and made 
one with the Salts themielves, or on the Manner 
of its acting on them. | | 

The more Oil any Salt contains, the farther it 
is remov d from the State of a perfect Alkali. 
Thus if Tartar be torrified, ſtiffled, or lightly 
calcin d to a black Coal, it is a gentle Medicine, 
capable of affording a fine Lixivium with Wine, 
and may be uſefully given in hydropical Caſes. 
But & more its Oil is conſum'd by the Fire, 
the more acrimonious it grows, till at length it 
becomes a cauſtic Salt, which is capable of being 
reduc d to à mild Nature again, by mixing it 
with Oil. | 

I cannot therefore 2 with M. Homberg, 


ttat there is but one Salt in Nature; and that an 


Acid combin'd with Earth, in different Propor- 
| _ is the Cauſe of all that Variety we obſerve 
in Salts. | 

Wie may obſerve, from what we took Notice of 
in the deliquated Salt of Tartar, that fixt Salts 
are capable of Chryftall1zation, contrary to the 
Opinion of ſeveral Chymiſts. 

And theſe Chryſtals are not near ſo corroſi ve, as 
the Salts of which they are produc'd ;_ ſo that 
theſe Chryſtals ſeem to be an alkaline Salt, im- 

ed with the Salt of the Air, which-poiſt- 

y may be of. a Nature oppoſite thereto. | 

Thus by pouring Vinegar upon Salt of Tartar, 
ſuffer d to run in the Air, we may regenerate Tar- 

| , 


_ 
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tar, or produce it afreſh, We may alſo obſerves 
that the Salts of Animals proceed from the Food 
and Medicines they uſe : For whatſoever ſome 
may think, yet no Animals can form any Salt, 
but only change the Salts taken in. 

No vegetable Subſtance is capable of affording 
Nutriment to the Body, but it contains ſome 


Quantity of Salt. 
Of diſtillid Waters. 


"The Parts of Vegetables which uſually come 
orer by — Jon Water, Oil, and Salt. 


Proceſs fourteenth of Vegetables. 
Sheweth the common Manner of diſtilling 
Water from recent Vegetables, by an Example in 
Roſemary. ' 
1/t, Put a ſufficient Quantity of Roſemary, 
in its Perfection, and cut moderately imall, 
into a Copper Alembic, or Veſica, ſo as without 
much pretling to poſſeſs about three Parts of the 
Body of the Still, and then pour Kain Water 
thereon to an equal Height with the Plant; then 
lute bn the Head with a Mixture of Linſeed Meal 
and Water: Join its Roſtrum to the Worm of the 
Refrigeratory ; lute the Juncture, and place a pro- - 
77 receiving Veſſel at the lower Ori fice of the 
orm. f 
Let the Subject thus ſtand in Infuſion, with a 
ſmall Degree of Heat, for twenty-four Hours, 
then increaſe: the Fire till the Liquor begins to 
boil, which may be known by an hiſſing Noiſe 
within the Alembic, a violent Heat perceiv'd b. 
the Hand apply'd to the T'op of the Still-Head, 
the ſmoking of the Refrigeratory, and the Drops-- 
which will now begin to fall apace from the Worm 
P 2 into 


— 


. 


gree of Fire ſo long as any thick, turbid, my 
t 
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into the receiving Veſſel. Continue the ſame De- 


. odorous, and ſapid Water will run off; 
or till a clear, inſipid, ſcentleſs, or acid Water 
begins to come away: And let the former Liquor 


be carefully collected by itſelf, without any Mix- 


ture of the other. | 

The Water ſhould not fill above two Thirds of 
the Alembic, becauſe otherwiſe it might paſs over 
the Helm, and foul the diſtill'd Liquor. 

The Degree of Heat, during the . Infuſion, 
ſhould not exceed the Heat of human Blood, in a 
healthy State. WW, 

The Fire ſhould -not be too ſtrong at the firſt 
diſtilling, leſt a foul frothy Matter be made to 


lodge ittelf in the Worm, when Part of the Plant 


going over with the Water, would clog the fame, 
Care muſt be had not to draw off the Water, 


when it begins to grow acid; for theſe acid Wa- 


ters will work upon the Copper, and prove eme- 


tic, or purging. 


The Method of Cure for any Vomitting or 
Purging, occaſion'd by the Ule of ſuch a Water, 
is drinking large Draughts of 2 or Hydromel, 
and injecting — ſame by Gliſter. 3 

All Vegetables ſhould be diſtill'd before they 
put out their Flowers, or run to Seed, unleſs we 
deſign to uſe the Flowers or Sceds themſelves. 

But when the Flowers and Seeds are more odo- 
riferous than their Leaves, we are to chuſe the 
Plants in Flower for Diſtillation ; or the Flowers 


themlelves, or the Seeds themſelves. 


Thoſe Parts of . er- that are | moſt aro- 
matic, and 4bound moſt in eflential Oil, are fitteſt 


for Diſtillation 3 and ſuch as have little or no 
eſſential Oil, yield nothing of Ule in ä 


Freren 


0 
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And hence it would be abſurd to diftil Peruvian 
Bark, becauſe its febrifuge Virtue does not conſiſt 
in its eſſential Oil. hh, | 
M. Rhedj ſays, that the diſtill'd Water of 
Succory kills Worms, though the Decoction or 
Juice will not do it; whereas in Reality this 
Virtue can only be attributed to the acid Water of 
the laſt Running, which works upon the Copper 
of the Still, and thereby obtains the Faculty of 
deſtroying Worm. 
Proceſs fifteenth of Vegetables, 
Sheweth the Manner of cohobating Watefs dif- 
till'd per Veſicam, from recent Vegetables, by an 
Example in the foregoing Proceſs. , 
Strain off, and preſs out the Decoction of the 
Plant, which remains after the preceding Proceſs 
is ended; and, together with all the aromatic 
Water that has diſtill'd over, without any Mix- 
ture of the acid Part which comes at laſt, pour it 
upon freſh Roſemary, ſo that the Decoction and 
diſtill'd Water may together ſerve inſtead of a like 
Quantity of common Water: Then let them ſtand 
3 in the Alembic, with a moderate Degree 
of Heat, for three Days; then proceed in all 
other Reſpects according to the Method obſerv'd 
in the fourreenth Procets, only let the Fire be a 
little gentler. | | 
The Water thus drawn off will be at firſt as 
white as Milk, and have much Oil on its Surface; 
and the oftener the Cohobation is repeated, the 
more unctious and noble it becomes. - uk 
lt is the Oil chat makes it milky; if you let 
the Water ſtand at Reſt for ſome Time, it com- 
monly drinks in the Oil that ſwims on its 
Surface, 1 | N 
The 


* _ A 
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Tphe ſecond Running contains but a ſmall Pro- 
portion of Oil, but is ſtill richer than the firſt, in 
the preceding Proceſs. | 
- me _ which now =o 2 the latter 
nd, wi e tranſparent. _ 
The 3 we,” as the Water, are 
pour'd back upon the 'freſh Plant; becauſe being 
of a ſaponaceous Nature, it greatly opens the Vege- 
table wherewith it is boil'd, and ſets their Princi- 
\  Ples free; for Bodies are never better diſſolv'd 
than by Menſtruums analogous to themſelves... 
Mie infuſe it three Days to ſeparate its more 
volatile Parts, and no longer, for fear it ſhould 
>. begin to putrity. | 
hen the Vegetables to be diſtill'd are very 
oily, aromatic, and hot, *they ſhould be gent] 
dry'd in the Shade, then cut and mixed wit 
thrice their own Quantity of Water, and be ſuf- 
ſer d to macerate with a {mall Heat four Days, in 
: * Veſſel, before they are committed to the 
Wk - | ; 
And if n Mint, Baum, Marjoram, 
Origanum, Sage, Pennyroyal, Hyſop, Savin, 
Orange - Peel, Citron-Peel, and thoſe Vegetables 
that contain any Quantity of Balſam, be thus 
treated, they will afford moſt admirable Waters. 
But thoſe Plants whoſe odoriferous Parts ſoon 
fly off, ſhould be thrown into an, Alembic, and 
be diſtill'd immediately, without any previous 
Digeſtion. - er Wo | 
So Violets, Burrage Flowers, Lillies, Roſes, 
Jeſſamin Flowers, Oc. alſo afford fragrant Wa- 
ters; whoſe Fragrancy conſiſts in a ſubtile Spirit, 
and not in a viſcous Oil, and therefore ſhould be 
thus immediately diſtill d. 


When 


4x 
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When Waters are to be diſtill'd from any Kind 
of fragrant Barks, or Woods of a cloſe Texture 
and ſolid Nature, they ought to be firſt ſhaved 
thin, and put to ſteep in Water, made ſaline with 
Sea Salt; and to be kept the longer in Macera- 
tion, as their Cloſeneſs or Denſity is the greater, 
and as they are more rezinous, ponderous, and 
durable. 8 * 
Thus the Woods that ſink in Water; as Box, 
Guajacum, Rhodium, Sc. ought to be ſteep'd in 
Water for three or four Weeks Bait they are diſ- 
till' d for their eſſential Oils. 40 
But the lighter Woods; as Saſſafras, c. are not 
to be treated ſo : For their Oil is ſubtile, and ex- 
halable by a ſmall Heat. | w 
The aftringent, - nutrimental, laxative, emol- 
lient, gelatinous, ſtyptic, and coagulating Virtues 
of Vegetables, are never to be expected 1n the 
diſtill'd Waters of them, but in their Decoctions, 
Extracts, or expreſſed Juices. 
ery, Whether as the Oil of Cinnamon is an 
Aſtringent, Cinnamon Water may not be aſtrin- 
gent as it contains the Oil? | 
There is another Species of Cohobation, where- 
by perhaps a few of the more fixed Parts may 
poſſibly be obtain'd upon Diſtillation z+ and that 
1s, by pouring all that runs off, back again upon 
what remains behind, at the ſame Time that ano- 
ther freſh Portion of the Subject is put in. 
| Wormwood and Chamomile will, by Cohoba- 
tion, yield a Water of their own particular bitter 
Taſtes. 
By Cohobation of Mint Water we obtain a 
mail excellent Remedy for Vomitting, and for all 
hyſterical Caſes; and allo for the Gout in the 
5 | Bowels, 


- 


) 
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Bowels, and in the Cholora Morbus, but then it 
ſhould be thrice cohobated. 

The diſtill'd Water of Baum is alſo excellent. 
Its Cohobation in the fame Manner gives great 
Relief in hypochondriacal and hyfterical Caſes, 

| Lownefs of Spirits, and Palpitation of the Heart. 


The diftilFd Water of Citron-Peel is wonder- 


fully uſeful in fainting Fits, and allo where a 

| 2 Alkali is ſuſpected ; as in the Meaſles, 

Small- Pox, Peripneumoma, c. and probably 
it might be ſafely given in peſtilential Caſes. 


. Savin Water is an excellent Emmenagogue, and 


might perha ove a Specific to provoke the 
— 1 if he Cauſe be only the want of a Sri- 
MUS. | . 

The Patient ſhould firſt go into the Warm- 
Bath, and then take one Ounce ot this Savin 
Water, repeating it four or five Times a Day. 
The diſtill'd cohobated Waters of Mint and 
Tanſey kills Worms, and expels them out of the 
And thus by cohobating we may gain other 
Waters of great Virtue. | 


Proceſs ſixteenth of Vegetables. 
Sheweth the Manner of diſtilling the Waters 
of fermented Vegetables, per Veſicam, according 
to the Practice of Ludovicus, by an Example in 
Roſemary. 7 | 1 
Take Roſemary, or any other recent, aromatic, 
ſucculent Plant, gather d in its Prime; cut it into 
ſmall Pieces, or bruiſe it, and pour thereon twelve 
Times its Quantity of warm Rain Water, and add 
thereto about a fiſtieth Part of Yeaſt, or an eighth 
of Sugar or Honey, in reſpect of the Water: Let 
all be put into a Veſſel of Oak, plac'd near a Fire, 


2 
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if it be Winter, and well cover'd with Cloths to 
keep the Liquor warm for fix or ſeven Days; 
during which Time it will ferment, and the Plant 
will be thrown up to the Top: When the Fermen- 
tation has been continu'd its due Time, the Plant 
which floated at the Top will fall to the Bottom 
of the Liquor, the hiſſing Noiſe will ceaſe, the 
Froth ſubſide, and the Liquor will ſend out 
a fragrant vinous Odour : And now the Plant is 
ſufficiently open'd to afford its Virtues or Spirits in 
Diſtillation 3 commit the Whole therefore to the 
Alembic, and proceed to diſtil off the Liquor in 
the Manner, and with all the Caution obſerv'd in 
the fourth Proceſs, _ here more careful in re- 
gulating the Fire, becauſe the Matter in the Still 
is more apt to boil over than in the former Caſe. 
If the Fermentation was perfectly perform'd 
with a good Quantity of Sugar or Yeaſt, there 
will come over a thin, limpid, fragrant, inflamable 
Spirit, without any apparent Mixture of Oil; 
but 1f only a ſmall Quantity of Sugar, Yeaſt, or 
the like, was uſed, and the Fermentation was not 
continued too Jong, or rais'd to any great Height, 
then a very white, thick, fat, frothy, odorous, 
and penetrating Water will be obtain'd, with ſome 
Oil ſwimming on the Top, which is the Water 
| here intended. | | 
In the firſt Caſe, after the limpid Spirit is run 
off, there will follow a white, milky, thick, fra- 
grant Water; and in the ſecond Caſe, after the 
rſt Running, there will come off a thin, acid, ill- 
ſcented, and refrigerating Liquor; after which, 
if the Fire be increaſed, a Kind of Vinegar fol- 


laws. 


If the Fermentation fhould be long continued, 
ſo as to carry it to the Height, the Spirit would 


| 

| 

| 
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be clear and ãnſlamable; but, when put up in pro- 


5 per Veſſels, would reta in neither the Smell, Taſte, 
nor 1 


ſpecific Virtues of the Plant. 
In managing the Fermentation, obſerve to Pro- 
ion the Degree of Heat, and Quantity of 


Teaſt or Sugar; to the Seaſon of the Year, and 


Nature of the Climate. | 


In à very hot Climate, the whole Operation | 


Would require but two Days: But in the Proceſs 
above deſcrib'd, we ſuppoſe it to be the Winter 


Seaſon, and a Northern Climate, where we muſt 
we: artificial Heat to promote the Fermentation, 
which Heat ought not to exceed that of the Sum- 
mers Sun with us. E 
Inſtead of Yeaſt, Sugar, or Honey, we may 
uſe. Muſt, or new Wine, Juices of Caſſia, Manna, 
and ſeveral other 'Fhings. 


When the Plant finks to the Bottom, the Fer- 


mentation has been continued long enough for our 


| Purpoſe. © - | 


The Oil of any Subject 8 yaniſhes, after 
it has undergone a perfect Fermentation, being 
thereby ſubtilized, and exalted into a Spirit; for 
when ever native or eſſential Oils of Plants are fo 
attenuated by Fermentation, as to mix with Wa- 


ter, they loſe the Name of Oils, and aſſume that 


» of 5 * 55 
The more any Vegetable is fermented, the 


ſtronger or more ſpirituous will be its diftil]'d 
Water, and the leſs Virtues will remain in its 
Decoction, or its Extract. 

_ Proceſs ſeventeenth of Vegetables. 
Sheweth how to diſti] Waters from Vegetables, 
ler Veſcenſum, by an Example in Roſemary. 
Put 


* & 
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Put Roſemary, or any other recent ſucculent 
Plant, into a Linnen Cloth, fixed round the Brim 
of ſome proper Veſſel, deep and large; or into a 
hollow metalline Plate, perforated in ſeveral 
Places, and fixed in the fame Manner to the Edge 
of the Veſſel, which is to be clos'd with a meta l- 
line Cover made. for the Purpoſe, ſo that no Va- 
pour may exhale at the J uncture: Let a moderate 
Charcoal Fire be Nia be, my Cover, which 
being made hot thereby, will liquify and diſſolve 
the more moveable Parts of the ub, and cauſe 
them to deſcend partly in the Form of Va 
. in that of Drops, to the Bottom che 

whoſe Office it is to receive the Li- 

quor. 


The Fire muſt not be too ſtrong, leſt it render 
the Water empyreumatical: 'To prevent which, 
you may cover the Fire with its own Aſhes, 

The deeper the Veſſel, the cooler the Seaſon, 
and the more gentle the Fire is at firſt, the better 
will the Water be. 

f The — volatile, or movable Parts of Vegeta 
bles, are the aqueous, gummy, rezinous, and ſa- 
line; theſe are what —— expect in the Wa- 
ter of this Proceſis; the Heat employed * 
great as to burſt the Veſſels of the Subject: 

ſome Plants contain ſo much Oil, that it will 
lometimes be found on the Surface of the Water. 

The Waters of this Proceſs will nearly afford 
us all the native Virtnes of the Plants; whence 
* in a Manner, come up to the exprets'd Juices, 
or Extracts of them. | 
Some highly commend the Water of Guajacum 

made thus; but it will be very ſtrong and dif- 
agreeable, This 8 is frequently 
uled in Germany. i 

Proceſ3 
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Proceſs eighteenth of Vegetables. 


Perform'd upon the Remains of the four pre- 
 ceding Proceſſes. | 

Take all that remains in the Still after any of 
the preceding Proceſſes are finiſh'd ; dry the 
Plant, and exhale away the Decoction, and at 
length reduce them to Aſhes by an open Fire, in 
an Iron Veſſel, after the Manner before deſcrib'd, 
and theſe Aſhes will be found as ſaline as thoſe of 
the fifth and fixth Proceſs, only they will not 
prove quite ſo ſtrong as if the Subje had not 

en diſtill'd: And from thoſe of the Remains 
| * the Subject that has been fermented, much leſs 
| ong. 3 3 

* Thus we ſee that the fixt Oils, fixt Salts, and 
Earth of Plants, remains behind after Diſtillation. 


Of Vegetable Oils. . 


When the Oil is extracted from Vegetables, the 
remaining Parts loſe all their Smell and Taſte ; 
but in ſome very tart Vegetables the Oil is inſipid: 
The Oil however is only the Vehicle of the Spi- 
rit that gives the Taſte. | 
| 7 When a Plant is young it contains only watery 

uices. . | 

Trees are {aid to ſleep during the Winter; but 
during this Time a Quantity of Oil is laid up in 
them, for a Defence againſt the Cold, 
Hence Trees of the Northern Climates abound 
with Oil; and thoſe Trees that contain Oil in the 
greateſt Plenty, are Evergreens. 

Old Trees are in Time ſuffocated with their 
own Oil or Turpentine (as old Men are with 
Phlegm) ſo that their Juices can no longer cirgu- 
late to preſerve Lite, ; 

1 2 Vegetables 
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Vegetables have the moſt Oil, when they have 
the laſt Salt ; that is, when the Seed is ri 

Vine Cuttings will not yield fo muc fixt 
Salt by one Third, in October, as they will in 


Atril. be 
| Proceſs end of Vegetables. 


Shewerh how to obtain the native Oils of Vegs- 
tables by Expreſſion, in 10 Treatment of ſweet 
Almonds. 

Take ſweet donde; wy or any other Kind of ri) 
Nuts or Seeds that have been gently dry d in t 
Shade, and grind them, together with their 
Skins, into a Kind of Paſte or 1 ; Which, 
being firſt expas d for ſome Time to the free Va- 
pour of hot Water, is to be put into ſtrong Lin- 
nen n or Strainers, and ſo plac'd between two 

on Plates, and committed to a ſtrong 
pres; 5 where, being am ſcrewed tight, the 
Oil will be expreſſed. 

Theſe Oils retain, in bon Meaſure, the Na- 
ture of the Vegetables, but contain but little of 
the Salt and Spirit. 

Expreſſed Oil of Muſtard Seed i is ſweet and 
mild, and does not greatly differ from Oil ot 
Olives; whereas the Oil of Muſtard Seed by 

Diſtillation, being united with its Salts, is very 
| pungent, acrimonious, and aperitive. 

All expreſſed Oils, long kept, SN rancia, 
corrofive, and inflama 

Oil of ſweet Almonds, if it were to ſtand i in 4 
hot Place, or the open Air for a Fotthight” or 
three Weeks; in the Summer, it would become 
very pungent; and, inwardly taking it, would” 


occaſion a Vomitti Diarrhza" $, or inflimatory 
De Lrigh- 58687] £504 Ihr ects 29706 


* Proceſs 
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71 7 Proceſs. rewentierh of Vegeraltes. * 
+ 2 0 hom to obtain vegetable  C 
Emulſion, in the Treatment of 225 Almonds. 
| — inſtead = quam A Ker reſs 11 
monds, or other Subjects, prepar'd after 
the Manher of the intent duese N ey were 
gently ground with clear warm Water in a Marble 
Mortar, their oily Parts would diſſolve therein, 
into a ſweet, thick, turbid, milky Liquor, in 
every Reſpect, when ſtra ind off, Uke the Chyk in 
an animal „ which we call an Emulſion 
This Emulſion may be prepar d from all Man- 
ner of Nuts and Seeds, but from no other Part of 
the Plant. init id eee 
An Emulſſon contains ſome Quantity of the 
Salt, and ſo becomes a ſaponaceous mealy Liquor. 
If an Emulſion ſtands for five or ſix Hours in a 
cool Seaſon, it will, like the Chyle of a human 
Body, ſeparate into a Cream and a Whey, whicl 
ſoon grows ſour, therefore Emulſions | ſhould! be 
uled within that Time 
An Emulfion explains the Nature of Chyle, 
being a Mixture of Water, Salt, and O. 1 
No Vegetable is nuttimental, e ept it contains 
; tome; Proportion bf Oil. 0 01 268430 * c TNT | 
Milk appears to differ from Ohyle only as 
having been more concocted, and containing a 
larger Proportion ef Salt, which renders ſome 
Part of it convertable into Curd, or a cheeſey 
18 C un enge 2007 10 r 
* Milk, the longer it cireulates in the Body, the 
more it loſes of its vegetable Nature, and puts on 
that of the Animal : Hence the Milk that is milk d 
one Hour after the firſt Meal has a ranker ag 
; | ION" 1 


* — 


Oil by i 


* 
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Milk is apt to grow ſour ſoon, as it is Sq 


vegetable Nature. 


Proceſs wendy: fn. of Vegetables. | * g 
Sheweth how to obtain vegetable Oils by 
Coction, by an — * in the Remains of / the 
ro pree eceding P 
If either of theſe — be for a long Time 
boil'd in Water, there will appear ſwimming on 
the Surface an unctious Matter, partly in Form of 
Froth, and partly in that of a fat Subſtance; 
which; being: lightly ſcumm'd off as it riſes and 
it to the reſt, will at lengeh en to a con- 
derable Quantity of Oil. f 
This was firſt obſer vd by M. Homberg: And 
if any recent, unctious, vegetable Subjects be thus 
— as Almonds, Cocoa Nuts, c. they wilt 
afford two Thirds of their original Quantity in Oil. 
And ſuch Bodies as will not afford their Oil 
by Expreſſion, or by grinding — with Water, 
may by this Method of Coction be made to yield 
it in Plent 3 as Beans, for Inſtance, gently dry d 
rae ee. As allo feveral rn ne, and 
8. * ' 11 
2 _ br bare an wow ws 2 of 
expreſf ut retain not the iar 
Virtues of the Sobject. 7. 10 
Upon exhaling the DecoRion of an Exract, 
you will find it contains a great deal of Salt, 
e to min with the wy onthe 
' LAS 


Proceſs raventy-ſe cond of Fegeratles. g 
Sheweth how to obtain the native, or eſſential 
Oils, from the Leaves of Vegetables by Diſtilla- 

oy by an Example of . O $14. $0 
Q 2 Take 
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Take the Leaves of Roſemary, ..or any other 
Plant, gather d in Perfection, — gently dry'd in 
| _* the Shade; then cut or bruiſe them, and pour on 
them ten Times the Quantity of pure Rain Water, 
ratefully acidulated with Oil of Vitriol, and thus 
Jer them ſtand in Digeſtion, with a very gentle 
Heat, for three or four Days, and then diſtil off 
the Water with a brisk Fire, till the Water be- 
gins to run inſipid or acid: Thus the eſſential Oil 
will come away with the Water, and may be 
leparated with a Separating Veſlel, or otherways. 
Spirit of Sea Salt, Oil of Vitriol, or any other 
Acid is added to fetch out the unctious Parts, pre- 
ſier ve the Whole from putrifying, and to keep the 
: natural Scent. T4 461 $3 m 3tH17% 4547 wil 
8 There are two Kinds of Oil in Plants; one pure 
| and unmixed, and the other united with the Salt 
| of the Plant. The Acid draws to itſelf the Salt, 
and ſets the more fixed Oil fre. 
' When we are to diſtil dry Herbs we may put 
| | them into Rain Water, made ſaline with La 
#' Salt, and digeſt them for a Week or two in a cloſe 
. Veſſel: Ard this is the Secret of diſtilling Oil of 
Fi  Jeflamin, c. in France and Germany. 
Another Secret to increaſe the Quantity of eſſen- 
| tial Oils, is, inſtead of common Water, to pour 
FT the diſtill'd Water of the Subject back upon more 
of the ſame; or even to uſe the cohobated Waters 
> t that Purpoſe. . 28 IT 34 Tt "it . 17 
We muſt begin the Operation with a brisk 
Fire, to prevent the Oil from falling back again, 
| _ thereby being again entangled with the Sub- 
oth, | It n 
| 1 The Diſtillation miſt he immediately ſtopp'd, 
when the Liquor begins to run acid, for fear of 
fouling the Oil, and making it rancid. 480 
3-8 . , e 
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The Oils of the Flowers and Leaves of Euro- 
jean Plants fwim on the Surface of the Water. 

But the Oils of the aromatic Vegetables of Alia 
and America always fink to the Bottom. 

'Thele Oils rs only be obtain'd by Diſtillation; | 
and which, being ſhaken in Water, ſeparate 
themſelves into four Parts ; to wit, che native” 
Spirit of the Plant, a Salt which diffolves in Wa- 
ter, a ſaponaceous Matter, or Mixture of Oil od” 
SR Ole eaten GiRAPs 

e 1 2 » in 
a Glaſs Retart, ſeem wholly 14 A 
more fixed inſipid Earth; por 'being fix Times" 
diſti}l'd off from vick-Lime, calcin? Chalk, or 
the like, afford ſſuxteen Ounces of Water, und- 
leaves not above one Ounce of pure Oil: But the 
Addition being in this Caſe renewed ever y Time, 
it is poſſible that ſome Quantity of the Water a 
be afforded by that. E 

When theſe Oils are firſt highly digeſted wits 
Alcohol, - and then diſtyFd again with à gentle 
Heat, as that of the Balneum Marie, the native | 
your which gave the Scent and-"Taſte to the 

ant, now riſes with the Alcohol, and leaves only 
a rezinons, inſtpid, ſeent leſt Body behind. 

And thus we have a Method of ſeparating the 
pure Soul of Plants from their Bodies. 

Hence then there is a Spirit, and two Kinds of 
Oil by Plants ; the one Oil is a 1 Ol 
call d by ſome its fixt'Sulphur;- and the other Oil 
volatile” wherein the Spirit reſides, r. mg rh is 
The with a — Oh, be 1 . 

us any potential Oi ing long e to 

open Air will loſe its — Power, and be- 
— * ipid and ſcentleſs, Wentz deem 
ble Loſs of Weight, - 4 
b 


— 


— * * * 
* — — — — — — 2. r — —ä—ũ— - — — 
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Iſaw a Parcel of this Oil of Cinnamon brought 
from Ceylon; which, having been kept ſto "ak 
ht Years, was converted into a Kind of 
heſe eflential Oils are of great Uſe in cola 
Diltempers old Age, and intermitting Fevers 
proceeding from a Lentor; allo in hyſteric, hy- 
Pochondriac, . cholical, and  flatulent Caſes, pro- 
ceeding from a cold Cauſe, or where the Nerves 
and Spirits ſeem torpid, and ſhould be excited. 
They are very attenuating ; whence: the raiſe. 
the Spirits, and give Motion to the nervous Fluids. 
The Oil of Savin provokes, the Menſes,” and the 
Exclufjon of the Fetus. 
Oih of Rue is good-againſt che E Epileply, which 
eeds from a 7 — of the Nerves. 
Oil of Mint is goal againſt Vomitting, and for 
a cold Stomach, It 
Oil of Junip ris good A ainſt the cold Scurvy, 


and nephritic Pains proceeding from it. 


Oil of Lavender is good againſt Convulſions, 
Epilepſy, Palſy, Vertigo, weak Nerves, and all 
cold Diſorders of -the r | 

Oil of Fennel is againſt cold Flatulences 
of the Stomach and — or when they are 
weak, and unable to m their Office. 

Oils of Tanſey, Wormwood, and. the lefler 
Cars ary, are almoſt Specifics for 1 me, 10 
the Bod reds 1 T 

Oil ok Roſes refreſhes the Spirits. A 

Oil of Citron-Peel is good againſt the Palpina- 


tion of the Heart. 


Oil of Palm is good [againſt Melancholly pro- 
ceeding from a cold Cauſe. 

Oil of Cinnamon is good againſt hyſteric ! Diſ- 
orderd. fuming Fits, Dae ** it is 4 


Oil 
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Oil of Chamomile is good againſt the Wind, 
and Cholic; and, if it be mixed with the Ex 
tract prepar d from the remaining Decoction after 
the Diſtillation is over, it affords a Medicine for 
intermitting Fevers, ſcarce inferior to the Peruvian” 
Bark, being endowed with an admirable diapho- 
retic and re ſolvin Quality: 0 7.83909) i} 
One Drachm of the Extract, mixt with two or: 
three Drops of the Oil, may be given two or three 
Hours before the Fit is expected, in order to pre- 
vent it; or otherwiſe, we may give it after the 
ſame Manner as the Bark is given. 
Proceſ tventyrthird of Vegetables. 
Sheweth how to diſtil eſſential Oils, per Feſe-: 
cam, from the Flowers of Vegetables, by an Ex- 
ample in Chamomile Flowers, warts) 
Lat fine Chamomile Flowers, fully ripe, ga- 
ther'd early in the. Morning, and gently dry'd an 
the Shade, ſtand in Digeſtion, with a ſufficient 
Quantity of pure Rain Water to cover them, for 
twenty-four Hours, and then diſtil them in the 
Manner of the preceding Proceſs. 3 
The Water which runs off firſt will retain the 
rfect Smell and Taſte of the Flowers: Then fol- 
ows a Water impregnated with a fine azure Oil; 
and, if you continue the Diſtillation, a clear and 
acid Liquor will come off, which is by no Means 
to be mixed with the former : Then ſtrongly preſs 
out the Decoction from the Flowers, and pour it 
back, together with all the odorous Water and 
Oil that was diſtill'd off, upon freſh Flowers; 
adding, if there be Occafion, a little more Rain 
Water : 'Then ſuffer all to digeſt for twenty-four 
Hours more, and then diſtil off the Water and Oil 
as before ; and, by this Means, if the er 
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be fre 7; our en 0070 you may obtain a very 


Vitriol, Spirit of Sea Salt, or like, befors 
Diſtillation. . 7 

We generally obſerve, that the more ;odarifernus 
any Flower is, the more native wer it contains, 
and affords the leſs eſſential oil; as We ſee in 
Lil r . eſſamin Flowers, Roſes, G0 20 27% 

has ſhewn, that if Roſes be di- 

geſted for one Month in agidulated Water, they 
will afford. a ver: quite erable Proportion of Oil: 
Though otherwiſe, a args Parcel of them would 
ſcarce yield any Oil at h O N 
Gil of ern age eee or azure 
; RTE 

1} of Wormw is 
Oil of Mint yellow. 0 
Glo Lemon-Peel pale. | i eln 


Proceſs — wy Pegetabies. , 
n how to diſtil Oils from Seeds and Ber- 
ries, per Peficam, by an Example in Fennel Seed. 
Take Fennel Seęd gathered on a clear Day, 
when fully ri $6: carefully dry'd in the Shade, 

4 ſet it to tis eft for fonrteen Days, in as much 
Ra Water, acidylated with Oil of Vitriol, or 
made faline with common Salt, that it may com- 
iguſly 2 * about therein, and aſterwards diſ- 
til off the Water, in the Manner _—_— above 
Homes, and e Oil will come oy + ong with 

but let the Fire be tle at the 

Thus you may treat 7 Seeds and Ber- 
ries. ; ben. ummin Seed, Aniſe Kuß Wel Fae Ber- 

Ce | | Any 


gs Gouniy 
Flowers -t to. be 4 long Time di-- 
geſted with Water, made ſharp by of of 
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Any Seed, if it be once put to ſoak in Water, 
afterwards dry'd, then ſoak d again, and com- 
mitted to the Ground, it will never ſhoot, but 
die; becauſe by this Means the native Spirit, 
which ſhould give Motion to all its Parts, _— 
been ſet looſe from the Oil, is now flown off: 
But by keeping vegetable Seeds in a dry Place, 
they may be preſerv d perfeCt for ten, twenty, or 
thirty Years, and be ſtill fit to grow again, when 
ſown.” | ob v" 
In diſtilling Oils of Carraway, Aniſe, Daucus, 
and ſome others, we find the Oil apt to ſtick in 
the Worm, and clog it up; to prevent which, it 
is neceſſary to leave the Worm for ſome Depth 
uncover d with the Water of the Refrigeratory, 
that the Heat thereof may melt the Oil, and carry 
it down; or, if that be not ſufficient, you muſt run 
hot Water through the Worm. i 

This coagulating Matter, or Oil, is only the 
Camphire of the Seeds, N eb of 

Camphire is not peculiar to any one Tree or 
Vegetable, but all aromatic Plants produce their 
Camphire, which is only the native Oil by 
Length of Time concreted, and harden'd into a 
white, fat, tranſparent Maſs. 


\ Proceſs taventy-fifth of Vegetables.  /, 
Sheweth how to obtain the eſſential or native 
Oils of the rich and hot Spices: of India, by the 
Treatment of Indian Clo ves. Tan 
Digeſt entire Indian Cloves, that have never 
been robb'd_ of their native Oil, in twenty Times 
their own Quantity of Rain Water for twenty-four: 
Hours; then ditt them, as in the preceding 
Proceſſes, and there will run off a thick, milky, 
odoriferous, and aromatic Water, of a ſiery T wy 
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and containing a very large Proportion of Oil, 
which will fink to e's Bottom of 2s Water, and 
Prove ſo very hot, as vor d be tately touch d 
with the Tongue. 
When the Rot aomatie Water Wee to be all 
run off, pour freſh upon the "Remainder, and 
repeat the Diſtillation to draw aff all the Oil 
out of the Subject, and at Jength there will run off 
| - +” aa Liquor, which is to be kept ſeparate 
itſe 
The Vegetables of the hotteſt Climates afford 
both the hotteſt and heavieſt Oils. 
Thus the eſſential Oils of Cinnamon, Winter's 
Bark; Galangal, Pepper, Cardamoms, Ginger, &c. 
ſeem to be concentrated Fire, which rar the 
Skin like a Cauftic.' 7 
Cloves abound the moſt with Oil. 
W hen theſe aromatic Oils are adulterated with 
the Oil of Almonds, or the like, the Cheat m 
be diſcover'd by the Want of their due ec 
Gravity, or their ſlow Deſcent in Water. 
Oil of Cloves is good to promote Labour; as 
alſo for Faintings, and intermitring Fe vers. 


Proceſs toventy-ſiuth of Vegetables. 


Sheweth how to diſtil eſſential Oils from the 
Barks of Vegizableg by an aan in Cinna- 


mon. 
To a proper tity of ſtrong, freſh, fra- 


ur ten or twelve Times its own 
Quantity 5 diſtilld Water of Cinnamon, 
acidulated with the Spirit of Vitriol, and proceed 


immediately to Diſtillation, as in the former 
Caſes, and 1 ali will run off a very thick and 


wy _ odoriferous Water; which, being — 
into 


82 welghty, and biting Cinnamon, broke into 


Gn TLRs 
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82 a pure Veſſel, will depoſit an Oil, of a golden 
Pour frets boiling Water fre requently on the Re. 


mains to pre vent an Ewe pyreuma, a 


ing thus, till the clear, inſipid, or acid Liquor, 
begins to come, Which is apt to corrode the Still- 
Head, and thereby mf an 442 Quality. _ 
The Oil will be fo ly ina ſmall Quantity, 
* —_— Water being ehh impregnated \ with 
the re | 
1 incteaſe the Quantity of © your Oil, add a 


96 Proportion of. B of Salt, or Oil t Vitriol to the 
Wer fir te n the Subject, for ſuch an 
Addition has the Power to ,volatilize vegetable 


Oils. 
Glauber has a Way of obtaining theſe Oils 
with Spirit of Salt alone, which he pours upon 


che Subject, and diſtils in a Sand Heat; all the 


Oil thus rifing along with the aqueous Part of the 


Spirit, from A it may be eaſily Ran 


without Loſs. 
Thoſe Barks chat even in the cold prove do- 


riferous and latile, need no previous Di eftion, 
but may 4 0 be ſubmitted to the Oat» 
as Cinnamon, Saffafras, Sc. for a lo Digeſtion 


Oil. 
But when the Bark of Tree ves Jn 
let it be dry'd and ſhay'd thin, or goons, to a 


groſs 1 id 25 Salt en before 
you diſtil it. of 17, eib of agi 
© Proceſs lt even h "of Wg 
Sheweth how to diltil effential Oils Se 
we by an Example in * an 
ice. 


to bring off 
the whole Quantity y of the Oil ; 4 and continue do- 


would rather conſume, en eir volatile 


1 

/ 
| 
| . 
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' whence drops 
Cedar of Libanon Snake Wood, Sc. ought to 


„—— 
9 — 3 — —— — 
1 4 : 
= = - 
- 
. 


the Was: 


Reduce Saſſafras Wood to Chips or Shavings, 
pour thereon, a ſufficient Quantity of Rain Water, 
and proceed, immediately to diſtil, as in the Cale 


bf Barks or Seeds. #74 


Thoſe; Woods that are ſolid, doſe, ary,” and 
heavy; ſuch as Lignum Aloes, Li mum Vite, 
Rh , Lignum ferri, Indian Cedar (from 
yrrh, and Balſam Capi vi) yn 


2 — lon 1 in Salt Water, or Water 
gnateg with a conſiderable Proportion of 


I fn on Spirit, and that in Veſſels well clos'd, 
to looſen the Oil, and make 1 it ready to aſcend in 
Diſtillation. 


Several Weeks is ſometimes requiſite to prepare 


the Subjects by Digeſtion. 


Thus Rhodium Showld de reduced to a groſs 
Powder, and digeſted for two Months with 
acidulated Water, in a very cloſe Veſſel, that it 


may yield its Oil more plentifully in Diſtilla- 


tion. 
The Gravity of any Wood 1s jonable to 
the Quantity of Oil #4 contains : proport Lignum 


Vite, When py 9 is AI will, 1440 in 


Proceſs paventy-eighth of Vegetables, 

” ee how to diſtil the pure native Oils 
of Vegetables, per Deſcenſ. um, by an Example 
in I1dzan Cloves. 

Let fine, freſh, ripe, and Snftidus Cov, be 
lightly bruis'd, put into a clean Linhen Cloth, 
and ſuſpended. for ſome Time in the Vapour of hot 
Water, to ſoften and open them ; then accommo- 
date and faſten the Extremities of the contai ng 
Cloth to the Edge or _ of a' * 


WW 


— 
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Veſſel, and fit it with a Concave Cover of Iron, 
and lute the Juncture; then in the hollow Part of 
the metalline Cover ſtrew fine fifted Aſhes, and 
place upon them a few live Coals that may gra- 
dually heat the Spice all round, and cauſe its 
liquid Parts to drop through the Strainer, to the 
Bottom of the containing Veſſel. 
An aqueous Vapour will firſt deſcend, and ap- 

ar in the Form of Water, retaining the pertect 
mell and Taſte of the Cloves ; and afterward a 
{mall Quantity of fine and excellent eflential Oil 
will allo deſcend, which may be increas d by 
augmenting the Fire: But then there will be Dan: 
ger of giving an empyreumatical Taſte and Smell 
Ie Ol way be ei N 
ele Oils may be expeditiouſly 'd, | 
are near as — as chele cquiz'd by Diftilla- 
tion. 
In the ſame. Manner is Pitch and Colophony 
obtain'd, in large Quantities, from Vegetables 3 
to wit, by placing proper Quantities of their 
Woods, for Inftance, upon a Grate, and lighting 
a Fire above, which drives their Refin or Gum 
3 into the, oe below. 5 ee | 
e next ſhew how x gay 


of Subſtances may be obtain'd one and the 


lame Vegetable by Diſtillation, without the 
Aſſiſtance of Fire: For which Purpoſe, we ſhall 
make choice of two Vegetables of different Claſſes, 
under one or the other whereof, all Vegetables 
may be commodioufly rang'd. | 
e firſt is that which affords a volatile, 
oleaginous, acid Salt in Diſtillation : And the 
other of ſuch as, contrary to the Opinion of the 
Chymiſts, yield a volatile, alkaline, oleaginous 
Spirit by the ſame Means. 


R A general 


spirit, though mixt with 
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* = _ 


1 Example of the former, will be af- 
ford 


* 


us by Lignum Vite; and of the latter, by 


| Muſtard Seed. 


Proceſs ewensy-ninth: of Vegetables. 

deren how 7 Pa or 80 N75 dry, acid 
Vegetables,” per /e, into their ſevetal component 
Parts; to, -i a Water, two Kinds of Oil a 
8 and a Coal, by an Example in Lignum 

r | 
Fill a Glaſs Retort, almoſt to its Neck, with 
the dry Chips or Shavings of Guajacum Wood: 
Apply a large Receiver to the Retort ; lute the 
Juncture with Linſeed Meal and Water, and begin 
the Diſtillation in a Sand Furnace and a very gen- 
tle Fire, augmenting. it by Degrees up to the 


ſtrongeſt that can be given. 


'Thus there will be obtain'd, 
1ſt, A large Quantity of Water. | 
"2dly, A. red and perfectly acid Liquor, or 

it, | Oil, and retaining. 
ſomething an. empyreumatical Taſte * 
Smell. S | | 

3dly, A light red Oil, which will float on the 

Top. of the former Water or Spirit. 
A, With a Fire of Suppreſſion ; that is, 


live Coals being plac'd all round the Retort, on 


the Top of the Sand, and the Fire below rais'd to 
its higheſt Degree, ſo as to make the Sand glow, 
there will come over a ponderons acid Spirit, toge- 
ther with a black, thick, heavy, pitchey Oil, that 
finks to the Bottom of all the former Liquors : 
Aſter which, how great ſoever the Fire be made, 
there will remain behind a black inodorous Coal, 


retaining about three Parts in four of the original | 


Weight of the Wood; which, when apply'd wa 
5 ren 
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2 ire in the open Air, fumes away to inſipid 
Aſhes. 3 

The Fire at firſt ſhould be no greater than that 
one Drop of Water may follow another, at ſuch a 
Diſtance of Time as will allow to count twenty: 
And this Degree is not then to be increas ' d, unleſs 
the Diftillation entirely ceaſes. 

The firft Increaſe that is made ſhould only 
haſten the Drops, ſo that ten may be counted in 
the Space between their — one after another: 
And thus we are to procee dually, till ar 
— * by a Fire Suppreſſion, the Retort be made | 

ot. ; | 

The atid 1—2 may be ſeparated by the Filtre, 
and the Oils Jeft behind be purified by the Mix- 
— of Water, with which all Acids readily 
uhite. - | 

By this Means the two Oils ur N. brought 
together, and both the acid Spirits be united into 


one. x 

If the Vinegar, or volatile and acid Spirit thus 
diſtill'd and feparated, be pour'd upon Chalk, it 
ſtrongly boils up, or efferveſces therewith, and 
diſſolves it; and, if diſtill'd off from it, it affords 
almoſt an equal Quantity of an inſipid Water, 
with a large Pro, rtion of tranſparent Oil ſwim- 
ing thereon, which has now left its red Colour,. 
1 it tinges the Spirit behind in the 

But the Chalk is only thus colour'd in its ſuper - 
ficial Parts. It is the Oil that tinges the Nr * 
for if they de ſuffer d to ſtand for any long Time 
together, the Oil will fall to the Bottom, = 
leave the Spirit above infipid.,  ._ .. ._- 7 
Hence it — 1 that Oi and acid Salts exit 
in the Vegetables R__ of a Soap; _— 
: 2 there 
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there are acid 9 Soaps, as well as thoſe 


that are alkaline unctious. 


Paracelſas ſays, that one Ounce of the bid 
Spirit of Guajacum will have a greater Effect 


in . Lues Venerea, than one ound of the 


The Oil that firſt riſes is nearly of the fame 
Lo with that obtain d by Diſtillation with 
Water, eſpecially if it be rectiſied or diſtill'd off 
in the ſame Manner as they; for, by this Means, 
it will be ſeparated from its acid and groſs Part: 
Or the ſame End may be obtain'd, by diſtilling 
of this Oil from a n Alkali. ; 
be thick fœtid Oil being rectified per ſe; or | 
with Water, loſes all its Fj Scent, and comes- 


nearer to the Nature of the firſt O11. 


The Nature of the Acid in Vegetables, Come 
to be to preſerve them together with the Oil. 
If any Wood be kept for ſeveral Years, and 
then diftill's, it will ated no acid Spirit. 10 
Ihe acid Salt in Fewel aſcending in 7 — Smoke, 
preſerves the Fleſh from in that is 
Smoke-dry'd. | | | 
Proceſs thirtieth of Vegetables. 


Sbeweth how to reſolve dry alkaline Vegeta- | 
bles, per ./e, into their component Parts; to wit, 
a Water, a Spirit, two Kinds of Oil, an alkaline 
volatile Salt, and a Coal, then in the Treatment 
of Muſtard Seed. 
Fill a Glaſs Retort almoſt up to its Neck with 
freſh, ſtrong, and ripe Muſtard Seed, that has 


= gently 450 f. and cautiouſly proceed to Dil- 
] 


ation in a Sand Heat, with the lame Des of 
Heat as in the former Proceſs. a 
Then 2 will come . 


1%, An 


„ 


81 
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ft, An acid, ſcetid Water, of a peculiar 
reumatic, cadaverous Taſte and Smoll, but ne m_ 
acid nor unctious. 


An unctious Spirit, Uke humar 
Hood, with a ep eg lo on its 


"_ With a Fire of Suppretfion white rund 6 
ariſe, which condenſe into à White, volatile, 
chryltalline Sale,” like: thar of Hartſhorn, on the 
Sidev-of this — I ad 2326% & 
47, A thick, pitchey, tezinous Oil, that 
finks through the other anne 40 che Bottom of 


the Receiver. 
5thix, A Coal remains bhind, igen affords 
no fine ak Caleinatiom; but if farther ur urged 
by the Fire, in the ſame dete Veſſel, it becomes 
a Matter fit for the making Phoſphorus, thongh 
It affords a leſs Proportion than Urine. © 

It the Spirit that came over ſecond be agar 
diſtill'd with a gentle Heat, will eld a copio 
alkaline, or urinous Sal, 1 he the of Sha) 
Subſtances: - . | — 

As for che Oils, they: may de Yor 
purified, as in the former Proceſs; but 12 of 
an Acid; an alkaline Salt will now conſtantly be 
found mined with them, Which is à Paradox; He 
without Putrifaction has generally been accounted 
impracticable: But it may be thus obtain d from 
the hot antiſcorbutic Plants; uch as Onions, 
Squills, Garlick, Leeks, Horſe - Raddi ſn, Scur 
Graſs, Creſſes, Hedgs- - Muſtard, Rocket, the 

„Eupatorium, £9. 

"Theſe volatile: Salts are ve heating, pene· 
trat ing, aperiti ve, and nearty re e the cauſtic 
Nature of fixt Alkalies ; and Hay be very uſefully 
given, where ſtimulating Medicines are requr 
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and in — arvLy and ſome o other Caſes, where 
an Acid | : 


T thirty- firſt. of Vegetables. 


Exhibits four Ways of ſeparating diſtil1'd Oils 
from their Water, 3 Salt; and Spirit; to 
wit, by the Filtre, Decantation, or Inclination, 
Abſorpſion, and the Separatory, with the Method 

of purifying, preſerving, and converting them 

into Rezin. 

Cut a Piece of thin Cap: Paper i into the Form of 
a Concave Cone; moiſten it in warm Water, and 
eee: it in a Glaſs Funnel ;_ then if a Mixture of 

ater, Vinegar, or Spirit and Oil, be pour'd 
into it together, all the former will paſs through, 
and leave the Oil behind, provided the Paper be 
not ſuffer d to dry, and the Operation be pd 
when the reſt are run off: But if the Paper were 
moiſten'd; in Oil, then the Oil itſelf would firſt: 

through, and leave the Water, _— and 

A ab the M bod of ſeparating ing Oils b. 

And this is the Met 8 by 
the Filtre; which we empl hen the Oils 
are not very coſtly, banal of the Waſte; 

Adly When the Oil is coſt] * but ſo light as 
to float on the W ater, po e Mixture 258 a 
bellied Glaſe, with a Gi * ſlender Neck; and 
1 ſuch a Size, that the 1 may perfectiy fill 

Then plunge the Veſſel in warm Water, to 
diele or guy the © the Oil, and make it riſe to 
the 1 ſo that inclining the Glals it 
may ur d off. * the other Li, _ 
5 11 ial : But i ph Oil ſtill remain behi 
in, the Glaſs, pour hot Water into it, whereby 
the Oil will be made to aſcend to the Neck; and 
1 hy 7 e mne of the Oil. | 

 gdly, W bi 
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34ly, When the rich Oil is heavy, and finks 
in the Water, let the other Fluids be firſt groſsly 
our'd off from it; then fill a bellied Phial, that 
as a ſlender Neck, with the Oil, and the Liquor 
that adheres theteto, and place it in ſome warm 
Water, to diſſolve the Oil from the Sides of the 
Veſſel ; by which Means alſo the lighter Parts of 
the Mixture will be forced from it, and ſwim 
upon the Surface thereof, ſo that it may eaſily be 
imbib'd, and clean taken off by Degrees with'a 
Wreaths of Paper, firſt moiften'd in Water, and 
ueez'd out at every Time, ſo as to leave the 
Gi pure in the Belly * the Glaſs. 

y, But in general, we may make uſe of the 
deparatory; 797 —4 is à bellied Glaſs, that riſes 
with a narrow Neck, but deſcends into à ſlender 
conical Tube, perforated at the End: Into which 
the Mixture being pour'd, will ſettle to the Top, 
1 be light; or fall 20 the Bottom, if it be 

eav 

* former Caſe, it may d. e or elſe 
the lighter Parts og ſaffer 'd to run off from i it, 
the Oil at length ma be ſtopp'd in the ſlender 
Shank, by applying 4 Part of the Hand 
or Finger full _ clo y to . Orifice, 

to hinder the many of 22 — rward ſut· 

fering the Oil to run into another Veſſel. 6) 
Or if the Oil fall to the Bottom of itſelf, it may 
be permitted to run out firſt, ' the Courle of the 
other Liquor being prevented as before. | 

And here allo, the Oil that adheres to the 
Sides of the Glaſs may be waſhed, and melted 
down with hot Water. | 

But great Care ought to be had in thus ſepa- 
rating eſſential Oils ; for unleſs. they are made 
N pure, and entirely freed from their Auge 

Fi, 


. 
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Spirit, or Vinegar, they eafily corrupt, or grow 
mucilaginous or mouldy. 
1 every Ounce of effential Oils, add a few 
| of Spi irit of Wine rectified, without the 
12 ition of Alkalies, in Order to keop, them in 
Perfection; and 7 t Care muſt be had to keep 
them very doſe 
I tay are apt 0 a thick with tang keep- 
ing. 


Proceſs thirty: ſecond of Vegerables. 
Sheweth the Manner of reſolving Balſams into 
Vinegar, two Kinds of VA. a Rezin, and Colo- 
| phony, by an Example in Turpentine. 

Melt native Türpentine over a Fire, till 
it flows like Water, and carefully pour it through 
a hot Funnel into a Glaſs Retort, made warm to 
reteĩ ve it, 1d that no Part may ſtick in the Neck, 
and the Retort may remain but two Thirds full; 


then lute on a Receiyer, and cautiouſly begin the 


Diſti lation in a ſoft Sand Heat, increafing the 


_ * lo Degrees, and there will come 


pellueid and gratefull 154 Spirit, or 


vii Thich will mix with 4 
The Fire being then a little le raid, a fins: 


fubtile, limpid, rating, and aromatic Oil, 


(the lighteſt « of all Flnids, except Spirit of Wine, 


whence it is called zthereal Oil) will aſcend, 
mixt with acid Spirit. 
zaly, What now remains behind in the Retort, 


is a viſcous, — red Subſtance, or Rezin,. 
which is inflamable in Fire, ſoluble in Oil, or 


rectified Spirits of Wine, but will not mix with 
Water. Ir alſo grows hard in the Cold, liquifies, 


We; {rmall Degree of Heat, is very — 


„„ aw au 


W 
\ 
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and capable, by mixing with Oil and Vinegar | 
before 8 of being reduced to e 
again. 
540%, With a Fire of Su ppreſſion, there will 
aſcend, whilſt the Matter — les in the Retort, 
a very red Oil, mix'd with acid Spirit; and then 
a blackiſh, thick, feetid, heavy One, which finks - 
through the other Liquors, to the Bottom of the 
Receiver, having almoſt the fame n 
with the Turpentine itſelf, + 

5rhly, now. remains behmd a wm} 
parent Body, called Colophony; Which, when 


cold, is as rittle as Glaſs, but capable of mokt> , | 


ing with a ſmall Degree of Heat, 

Colophony is no more than Rezin, boil'd till it 
becomes tranſparent and brittle, ſo as formations to 
crack ſpontaneouſly. 

It differs there from Ronin: N 25 in bei 2. 
leſs viſcous, leſs eaſy to diſſolye; but 
more brittle, when cold. os 

This Proceſs will produce the ſame Effebla and 
Phznomena in all Sorts of Ballans ; ad mae, 
Gilead, &c. 

The Fire muſt be very gentle at firſt, otherwiſe. f 
"_ wi loſe * cd — Tapas ty ! 

enuine Ballams a ines, liqu 

with 77 ſmall Degree of Heat, and may be 
reſolved into their ſeveral Principles by Diftilla-'! 
tion. ; 

But it is L082 with Wax; which is eſteem'd 
a Species of Balſam. 

he Subject is firſt melted for the S 

of pouring it into the Retort without touching 


the Sides; for if any ſhould ſtick to the Neck, it 


would preſently be driven over into the Receiver, 
ve any Separation of its Parts: Aud we _ 


the Retort, to pre vent the Turpentine from ſtick 
ing to its Sides; as alſo to keep it from being 
crack d, by the hot Balſam. | uy 
[1 ine may, to much greater Ad- 
vantage, be diſtilled,” per Peficam, with a large 


ky of Water; by which Treatment it will 


| lame Productions, in the ſame Order. 
And the boiled Turpentine remaining at the 
Bottom of the Still, -is what is commonly fold for 
Rezin ; and which, being kept for 2 conſiderable 
Time, in an open Veſſel, will at length turn to 
- - The acid Spirit, or Vinegar, is, when purified, 
highly refrigerating, aperitive, diuretic, ſudori- 
hritic 


It appears to be nearly of the Nature of the 
acid Spirit of Li Pe. 


All Kinds of balſamic Woods, afford an acid 
Vos which is the volatile, oily Salt of the 


- 


table. ery 


* The acid Spirit of Gusjacutn Wood, mixt with 
Water, and — Gliſter-wiſe, is admirable . * 


| Gonorrh&a virulenta; and is alſo of 
vice for venereal Ulcers, Spots, and Puſtules. 


The #thereal-Oil of Turpentine, is an admira- 


ble diuretic, healing, relaxing, diſcutient, anodyne, 
ic, and balſamic Medicine. | 


his Oil has ſuch a Power to heat the Body, 


that by anointing the Extremities therewith, you 
= travel unhurt in the coldeſt Countries. 
It is alſo fo diuretic, that it will provoke Urine, 
22 rubb' d upon the Abdomen. _ 

t will reſtore the-Limbs, when frozen; and 
prevents Kibes or Chilblates, and cures them 


preſervative from Putrifaction, and 


„ 
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A few, Drops will ſometimes put by the Pit of 
an Ague; it will often cure contracted Ten- 
dons, wither d and dry Limbs, by hom apply'd 
to them with a warm Hand twice a 
being rubh'd upon cold, hard, ſcirrhous, 07 — 
cerous Glandular Tumors, once or twice a Day, 
ſoftens and diſenfles them. 

It 18 ſo Copano — chat when 
apply d warm to a. lacerated Limb or Nerve, 
it ſtops the Pain, preſerves from Corruption; 
and alſo ſto 5 0 Dab d hot to the Part. 

It will, == Preſerve hom Cor- 
2 any Vegerab Inte, © or Animal, kept 
there in. 

And if an human Body be twice or t 8 
dipp'd therein, then ſuffer d to dry for a few 
Day ys in the 8 2 — pe and 

'dagain veral Times ſucceſſively; it 
8 be kept as it were in a Gals of 
laſs. for many Ages, without altering its exter- 
nal Form and Ap And this Method ex- 
ceeds the M of Embolminge uſed - by the 

Egyptians; but it is wy apt to be ſullied by 
Duſt that may fall upon it 

If the thick viſcous Oil be mix'd with the 
Spirit of Nitre, it makes an Exploſion, and 
turns to Flame. 

If you gently melt Col „and dip Ve- 


getables, Inſects, or Animals therein, and hang 


them pendulous by _ s, and quickly take 
them out a = to cool, the Subject will gain a 
Caſe; which, 2 may be in- 
creas'd to what 1 you pleaſe: So that a 
Beetle, a Lizard, a Frog, or any other Ani- 
mal, may thus be made to appear as if it were 
ucluded in a Lump of Amber ; dur Cue muff be 
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taken that they be kept from Duſt, otherwiſe 
the Colophony will loſe its Tranſparency. 
Colophony, in Powder, heals and hrings on a 
Cicatrix in Wounds of the nervous, membranous, 
and boney Parts of the e and cover d 
only with clean dry Lint; is admirable for 
Contuſions of the Tibia, and all Wounds of the 
Derioſtium: And it always heals without ſupera- 
ting, and that even old and ſtubborn Ulcers. 


Proceſs thirty-third of Pegetables. 


Sheweth the Manner of reſolving dry Balſams, 
collected by Animals, into an acid Spirit, and a 
Butter or Gil, by an Example in Wax, the only 
known Production of that Nature. 

Half fill a Glaſs Retort with fine Wax, cut 
into Pieces ſmall enough to enter the Mouth 
thereof; thoroughly diſſolve it with a gentle 

Heat, and pour clean, dry, and warm Sand upon 
it, to fill the remaining Part of the Retort up 
to the Neck ; then lute on a Receiver, and oe 
ceed to Diſtillation in a Sand Furnace, with a 
gradual] Fire. | 

There will come over, 

Iſt, An acid Spirit, of a very nauſeous Taſte, and 
a peculiar fœtid, and empyreumatic Smell, ſome- 
thing like what aſcended firſt in the Diſtillation 
of Turpent ine, but more diſagreeable to the Palate. 

.2dly, Upon raiſing the Fire, an Oil or Butter, 
that will congeal in the Cold, will riſe, and gene 
rally appears white. 

- 3dly, With a Fire Su 


on, the whole re- 


maining Quantity of the Wax will rife, and appear 

in the Form of Butter. 55 8 
All other Balſams leave ſomething feculent, or 

terreſtrial behind them, but this does not; * it 
+" 3 alſo 
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iſo loſes nothing by repeated Diſtillations, but 
Thc every Ane . 4 0 and appears like 
Oil of Turpentine, and will not congeal, grow 
foul, or depoſit any Sediment. 

Rectified Oil of Wax is of great Uſe in Medi- 
cine, when carefully waſh'd, and depriv'd of its 
t Scent or acid Spirit, by ſhaking it with 

ater. 27+ 40 6 W ” | | Y | 

Externally, .it is good for dry, ſtiff, and in- 
flexable Limbs, and for hard Tumors; and, ap- 
ply'd to, the Abdomen, is good for Coſtiveneſs 
and Cholics. It alfo cures Chilblanes, chop'd 


Nipples, and all Cracking, and Dryneſs of the 
TE r en 1 bs . 


 Proveſs" thirty-fourth of Vegetables. 

Sheweth how to prepare Elzoſacchara, or 
Sugar Balfams, with the Productions of the pre- 
ceding, Proceſſes. | | 
To eight Parts of the fineſt dry Loaf Sugar, 
reduc'd to Powder, add one of an eflential Oil, 
and "gfind them together in a cloſe Marble or 
Glaſs Mortar for a conſiderable Time, ſo as per- 
fectly to incorporate them into one Body, or Hlæc 


ſaccharum, which is to he kept in a clean dry 

Glaſs, cloſe ſtopt. | ** f 
If the Oils be very hot, as that of Ci 

Se may be ſufficient for one Ounce 0 
8 | | 


This Proceſs is extremely uſeful, as it converts 
Oils into Saltss. Pr 
By this Means we can, At any Time, mix any 
eſſent ial Oils with Water, W. ine, or any Liquor, 
and ſ0 render them potable, without impairing, 
yea rather, improving their Virtues. 


8 Sugar 


* 


— — — — — — * = 
— 
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Sogar is the eflential Salt of Sugar Cane. It is 
an unctious, faline Body, or a Kind of natural 
wholeſome Soap, which refolves, relaxes, and 
attenuates-viſcid Humours, © 2 + 

it may be uſed too freely, and thereby bring on 
the Rickets, by over relaxing the Veſſels, and 
diſſolving ſharp Humours.“ 


t is prejadicial to the Tecth, as it is a ſharp 


trating Salt. THC (tk * A 
There is no Vegetable whoſe Nature is harder 
to be determin'd than that of S n gar. 

It cannot ftriftly be call'd a Salt, becauſe it 
burns all away in the Fire ; nor an Oil, becaule it 
readily mixes with Water; nor a Soap, becaule 
1aponaceous Salts can hardly be brought to fer- 


ment: And yet, it is not only \{aponaceous itlelt, 
but has alſo the Facult of turning Oils to Soap. 


It affords an inflamable Spirit, after Fermenta- 
tion; but, when crude, an acid Spirit, 

Theſe Blæoſacchara are of admirable Uſe, in- 
almuch as thereby may be inſtantly prepar'd ſuch 
a Variety of potent and cordial Medicines, - accord- 
ing to the different Virtues of the Oils. 

Proceſi thirty-fifth: of Vegetables. = 
Sheweth the Manner of preparing medicated 


_ Liquors, with the Productions of the preceding 
| Proceſſes. 


To one Part of any Fl#o/acchatum, add two 
Parts of the medicated Salt of Tachenius; grind 
them together in a Marble Mortar, and by Degrees 
pour upon them ſixteen Times their own Quantity 
of the diſtill'd Waters by Fermentation of the 
Vegetable that afforded the Oil for the Hlæoſac- 
eharum, ſo as to make a perfect Solution, or 


e 
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Such Mixtures are in very great Uſe in Medi- | 
cine. , | 
Thus for the Cholic, from a cold Cauſe : Take 
one Drachm of the Eleo/accharain of Fennel, 
two Scruples of fixt Salt, and fix Ounces of dii- 
till'd Water of Fennel, by Fermentation. Mix, 
and give Half an Ounce every Half Hour, or as 
there is OccaſiI. ; 
The Z#lwoſaceharum of Savin affords, in the 
ſame Manner, an excellent Emmenagogue. 
That of Tanſey, or Wormwood ; one to deſtroy 
Worms in the Body, and the wort oth of 
Wormwood or Carduus, treated in the fame Man- 
ner, I have often found effeQnal in obſtinate Agues, 
given to the Quantity of a Spoonful, or more, 
two Hours before the Fit, and repeating the Dole . 
once in a Quarter of an Hour, whilſt the Patient 
keeps ſweating in a warm Bath. | bs 
And in an Obſtruftion of the fuſes, the me- 
dicated Liquor of Rue, given for three or four 
Days together before the accuſtom'd Period, will, 
with the Aſſiſtance of a warm Bath, uſed an 
=_ before Bed-time, cauſe them to flow regu- 
_ Proceſs thirty-ſixth\. of | Vegetables, » 
Sheweth how to prepare 1{weet-icented, or ap- 
lectic Balſams, with diſtill'd vegetable Oils. 
ake eight Parts of pure Pomatum, two Parts 
of clean white Wax, and one of any odoriferous 
eſſential Oi!: Diſſolve the two former together in 
Ty or porcelane Veſſel, over a gentle Fire; 

, after the Veſſel is remov'd from thence, add 
the Oil: Mix them all well together, and wher 
the Whole is cold, it will congeal into a Balſam, 
which is immediately _ put into pure Veſlels 

$444 3 | 2 \ 


of 
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of, Glaſs, Lead, or Silver, and kept cloſe from 
the Air 

When the. Oil is highly odoriferous and 
N Half, or a Quarter of the Quantity 
will do 


Tou may tinge them of any Colour POO 


of en 


Sas thirty ſevonth of Ebbe, | 
Sheweth that all Kinds of crude gf = I 
Malt, ſteeped in Water, will not, without a pre- 
vious Fermentation, afford a ſpirituous or vinous 
Liquor by Piſtillarion, but only one that! is almoſt 
{centleſs and inſipid. N 
Mix a bd; Kind of Meal or ground Malt with 
Water, and diſtil it, and what comes over will be 
only an infipid uninflamable Water, with ver 
little Scent. 
So Honey, made into an \ Hydromel with Water, 
affords no {pirituous Liquor, whilſt it 
crude or unfermented, when 2 d but 0 
indolent Water, that retains ſomething 
Smell of Honey. a 
This Honey-Water is a Pads and ib a 
8 in Suffaſions, arm of 


No Juices of Fruits will viell an inflamable or 
vinous Spirit, they are 
Fermenation ig a produc d by: vage 
table Bodies, 2 Means of an inteſtine) Motion 
excited therein: The Effect whereof is this; 
. 
them b Aen. in en 17 
acrid, hot, „ volatile. and — 
Fluid, min with Nun un * - 
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thin; acid; pellücid, leſs volatile, uninflamable_ 
Liquor, capable of extngy ſhing Fire, = 

'Ferchientation in itſelf is a Thing utterly” un- 
known to us, and we can only become acquaint- 
ed with it from its Effects. 3 
Fermentation is a Change we never obſerved 
to be ptoduc'd in animal, or foffil Subſtances, _ 

1f a Liquor be ſo fermented, as firſt to afford 
the acid uninflamable Spirit, it is termed 
Vinegar 3 | by which we mean every thin, acid, 
volatile, vegetable Liquor, capable of extinguiſh- 
ing Fire, which is obtainable from all the ſame 
Bodies that afford Wine, Beer, Ale, Mead, 
Perry, or any artificial Wines: And hence we 
have either Wine, or Vinegar, from all Sorts of 
Vegetables, even from Gras itſelt. 
Bur the Manner of Fermentation, to produce 
Wines, or ſpirituous Liquors, or Vinegars, muſt 
be varied according to the Subject. mas "ig 

Hence therefore it will be proper to divid3 
them into different Claſſes. 

_ Firſt, In the firſt Claſs,” we ſhall confider all the 
mealy Seeds; that is, all Grain that, when ripe 
and dry'd,” may be reduc'd to a Meal, or Flour, 
neither clammy nor unctious. 
Oft theſe Seeds there are three Kinds; 

1, All Bread- Corn, Rice, Miller, Buck- 
Wheat, and other Seeds, which from their Like- 
nels jpay os reckon'd among them; ſuch as Flax 
Seed, Canary Seed, Spelt, Oats, Mellon Seed, 
Pompion Seed, Cucumber Seed, Sc. | 
24, All the ſeveral Kinds of Pulfe ; as Beang, 
Peale, Tares, Lentils, Cicers, French Beans, 
Heath Peaſe, Lupins, Cammoc Seeds, together 
with the mealy Seeds of all other podder Vege- 
tables, which bear a papilionaceous Flower. 


zdiy, 
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Lubin _ — ſtock 
Such as n Ty Walla, Bi 
tachio-nuts, Almonds, Cocoa-nuts, Ss with all 
their ſubordinate Species. 

| The more unctious Kind of Nuts ma be 120g 0 
under this Claſs, Wee 222 are 24 2 d, or 

their Oil extracted, before you 
 _ ., Secondly, In the Tecand Galt w 8g we mm all the 
pulpy Summer Fruits, which when ripe have a 
F as Apples, Pears, Medlars, Services, 
Apricots, 1 785 Plarabs, * ain 
arious Kinds of Berries; as Genen, 


Mulber „Elder-berries, Ghar ads Irs 11 
Alſo Grapes Currants,: "ob ſs 94: 
Likewiſe Melons, Pon | 

Under this Claſs may NI og 
of pulpy bulbays | eg af they be farſt 
their volatile alkaline Salt, which is apt to = 
mine them to Putrifaction; ' ſuch. as Turneps, 
Parſne s, Carrots, Onions, Garlick, &. for theſe 
vl os a nn after they have begun 

ſprout. 1 
To theſe ſe we way allo add Lemons, Citrans 
n ges, £7. 

T. 2 Tbe third Claſs takes in all che; juicey 
Parts of lants ; as the Leaves, Flowers, Stalks, 
and Roots; provided they are not too 011 ye nor 
100 alkaline. 

Some antiſcorbutic Plants 5 as + Seuyy C Graks 
| Brooklime, Muſtard, c. bein a 
diſtilld, yield à Spirit rather al than 85 
or inflamable. 

Fourrhly, The fourth Claſs. contains the freſh 
exprelled and native Juices of all Kinds of Vege- 


_; to which add all the nati ve en 
that 


- PP 
Ld . 


either exceeds in 
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chat diſtil from wounded Plants, which ſoon r- 


ment, iſ ſet in a warm Place. D: 

- Fifthly, Vader the fifth Claſs codich the 
perfect of all vegetable Juices; to wit, — 
which are unctious, and elaborated oy 
New herſelf 3; ſuch as Honey, axe 8 | 

Caſſia, wich all other le | 
of Waere in Water, or ſuch as are veither 
7 Gums, nor Rea ing 

Hurt hy, The ſiuth Claſs — Bodies, 

conſiſts of the 3 of thoſe Rivers in which a 


N * les are dai . 
h as the Z 1e Keine, and 
near populous Cities. 


Several Particular aro qi to i Bodies for 
Fermentation ; 3 As, 
ces of uripe Berries will 


1, Maturity. 
os be brought 1 at all. 


Juice of unripe e 
. — remain own Tears in hh lame unattive 


24hy,. [ Anoched: abe i, nbav ir ſhoukd cnn: 
tain only a moderate '6f Oil for i it 
Haw wap „or is. quite deſtitute 
of Oil, it will neter be brought to ſermert at all. 
Thus Almonds, Fennel Seeds, £50. are always 
depriv'd of their Oil, | before we attempt to fer- 
ment them: And: unleſs. this were done, moy 
would be apt to by en 3 
5 335 Anoth is 
that they be not — or auſtere: — 


Juice of Tormentile hams: nme 


Fermentation. 


Ay, The fourth Requiſite for Focuncannedie 
is, that the will diſſalve in Water; and 
hence, all acid Bodies, and ſuch Woods, "Roots, 


Or 


— — 
— — — — — w—— —  —_ 
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or Herbs' as are hard and dry, — unſit to be 
fermented : For if you reduce any Juice, by boil- 
ing; to a Jelly, it wil not ne all, wileſs 
the . Ic 

ermentation is either . or what is 


produced by a Ferment 
The 1 Fermentations are 
Iſt, All the freſh Juices of fully ripened Plants 
1 Honey, Manna, Sugar, Caſſia fiſtularis, 
like inſpiſſated vegetable aices, which 
cauſe a ſtrong Fermentation. 
-3dlp, The Ferments produced by Fetinentas 
rea are the Yeaſt of any r Juice or 
iquor. 
* en The freſh Peres or Lees of any ferment 
ITE wo ermentation divides the Subje&t ibs, three 
Parts, viz. the Flowers, or Yeaſt ; the fermenting 
Liquor; and laftly, ae N Marrer at the Bot- 
tom of the Veſſel. «7 16d 
5rbly, Acid Meal, or Baker $ Leaven; ; which 
is no more than any Kind of Meal, brought into a 
cloſe Lump by Water, aſter the fame Manner that 
Bread is For this-being ſet in a warm 
Place for four or ſive Days, will firſt ſwell, then 
turn very acid, and at length become a Ferment. 
 6thly, Thoſe Fermeiits' that reſide: itz or ſtick 
to the Sides of Casks bat hanelccaraimd ferment· 
ing Liquors. od bl 
thy, There are Gide; 4 * apples to be 
heterogeneous Ferments ; as the White' of an Egg 
beat-into-@ Froth, which is uſad hen the Liquor 
to be fermented proves too thin to: ſuſtain the 
5 FThus the Juice of Roſes, among 
others, would not ferment n it, as being too 
2 teil.. od b ak He goons 
8hly, 


© D X.< 
Sw _ 


mentation are all fut and acid Salt̃s . | 


| rope Confiftence for Fermentation. 
ferment, the Addition of a fut Alkali, n/a pro- 


ee 
car, in warm 
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gv, Ofithe like Kinds en g 


If che Li e to be fermented be tuo acid, 4 
Addition of alkaline Salt will ote the Ope- 
tfrota any actual 


! 
nes in ts, 0¹ hes 
or to a due Temper; by taking dowm che | 
— __ or dove pd n binder d the 

"If fs ſuch b Salte odd be 3 Sith * 
that are already fit for Fermentation, the | 
prevent them from fermenting ; ſo that 
either prevent, or Fermentation. E | 
9zbly, Of the fame Sort are certain N 
Subſtances; as all harſh and Fruits, Pom- 
nate Bark and Flowers, the Tamarisk Bark, 
Cab Apples, unripe * - Sc. which, when 
the Liquors defi for Fermentation are too 
much beoken in their Parts, bind them together 
by their aftringent Quality, and render Wan of * 


ut when a Liquor is too auſtere, et "ay 


Quantity, will make-it ferment. | 
90 alſo when the Liquor is too acid, EEE; 
Chalk, Crabs Eyes, Gt. and, if the a 
too oily, we add Salt of Tartar. —— 
Borlies are requir d to ſtap of 
tion, according to the different ircum ar avg 


9, 
laßt thirty-eighth. of Lage, 
- Sheweth how to the firſt Claſs 4 Ws 

mentable Bodies; to wit, mann Pulle and 
e 11055 | 
during the Sea · 


n Water, ti 1 are 
bly 


- 
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ighly drenched or ſoaked, and rendred ſoft 


— wo pen which will uſually require the Space 
of twenty-four Hours, more or leſs, as the Seaſon 
is cold or hot. 
2 2dly, The Water deing well drained from them, 
they are:thrown- into Beds or Couches, in ſome 
moderate warm Place, about one Foot high; and 
in this State we leave them, till they begin to con- 
ceive a Heat, and to ſhoot or ſprout, by which 
— was their Oil ĩs broke fine, and rendered vo- 

1 
zaly, Their farther: Grown oug ht now te be 
prevented, by throwing the whole Touch abroad, 
thinning its Banks, and expoſing it to the Air, 
the Wind, — * 1 Pires b it _ be tho-' 

4. he he Seed, 10 beper d i is to be iin 
and reduced to a Kind of coarſe Meal or Flour, 
call'd ground Malt, which fits or diſpoſes it to 
yield its. Virtues to Water; and thus it is ready 
to be brewed into a ſpirituous Liquor. 7 

If the Heaps ſhould: be ſuffered to 8 twelve 
Hours oor they begin to ſprout, they would af 
ford, by Diſtillation, a ſcetid urinons e and 
the coldeſt Plants do this. 

The farther Growth of the G in the Couch 
ſhould be prevented at the Inſtant of Vegetation, 
2 — the Loſs of the Spirit of * r f 

eds. n 

But oily Seeds may be allowed to germinate 
ſomething longer chac others, — none of 
them ſhould be ſuffered to ſprout wa me wy” 
vent which, they ſhould inſtant] 

This Proceſs is accommodated to — An Vege- 
Rp ei in our firſt Claſs; to wy gerd 

u Un WW ot 2541.5 7 
| 1 * * 8 "I, 
Y 4 ea 14, 
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Corn, Pulſe, Nuts, Acorns "Cheſtnuts, Wallnut:, 
and the like, | 


Proceſs hi) rey-nt mth of Pegerables. 


Sheweth how a brew vinous Liquors from Corn, 
Pulſe, and Nuts, by an Example in Malt. 

From vegetable Seeds of the firſt — 
pared as in the former Proceſs, there are two Ways 
of arte Wine, by Means of Fermentation; to 
wit, either by fermenting the Meal of crude Corn, 
or ground Malt, together with its Huck, Chaff or 
Bran, according to the Method formerly deliver d 
in the Proceſs tor — Water of fermented 

Plants; or elſe after the following Manner, N 
1 the Art is - _ i 

1ſt, n an ntity o ground A 
as — — will bein g it into a Kind of 
thin Pap, or Panada, and to them ſtand toge- 
ther for twelve or ſixteen Hours, more or lets, 
as Circumſtances may re . ö 

2dly, When the! is pe iy 8 
the Water fully i — with the Flour + 
the, Malt, all the Liquor.unuſt be ſuffered to run 
off from the Grains, or Husks. | 
3adly, The Liquor thus drawn olf, is — 
wards. to be boil'd up to a due Confiſtence, or 
Colour ; and the higher that is, the ſtro will 
be the Liquor, after Fermentation, and fitter 
for keeping. 

4400 The Liquor thus boil'd; * ds i 
has been ſuffer d to cool again, de put er fer- 
ment, along with a due Proportion of 
into Casks ; the Bung- holes whereof being: det left 
uncover d till after the Fermentation ceaſes ;- when 
the Liquor is to be cloſe ſtop'd. up: in 15 ear 

Vellel, an kept for Uſe. 1 


i. . 
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de Subj he ſecond Claſt, pulpy Sum- 
mer Fruits, and the Roots of bulbous 8 if 


they are crude and hard, are to be firſt boil'd in 


Water; and afterward bruis d, which will diſpoſe 


them for Fermentation; or if nd — 5 
they may be ground to a Pulp, or wir have 


A dale . Regan them. 5 


putcify than ſerment. 
may be ca bald, = dellin 
than 5 in à little Water, and-oon after drying them 
by the Heat ;-otherwiſe ſuch vegetable Subſtances 
ate apt to aſided a. natural. Spirit in Diſtillation. 
3dly, The Subjects of the third Claſs; do wit, 
the ſuceulent . of the Plants need only, in 
order to Fermentation, be beat to a Pul 1 they 
are freſh; and mix d with. ſo much Rain Water, 


as will juſt dilute them, and ſo expreſs them. 
4 = ger 5tþly, The Subjects of the fourth 
h Claſſes ; to wit, the freſh nati ve Juices, 


Liquors. of: Vegetables, with the con- 
unctious 


55 2 
wes of the ſame, are to be 
diluted with Rain Water; to a due Conſiſtence, 
dvi, toi ſuchva Conſiſtence as will bear a new- laid 
Egg lafloat; and then, if there be Occaſion, put 
Teaſt to it, n 1411 
oor e in hot Weather, they are of themſelves 
to fall into too violent a Fermentation, which 
e be abated by the contrary Means. 
The Way ſto preſerve new Wine in the State of 
Maſt; 5s ef frogs but ſmall 
— * 1 clos d on all Sides; by _ 
kept from Arm entf ng, an 


then 561i called Frum, und becomes 8 : 
ns FN . 


723 
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But if it ſhould happen to fall into Fermenta- 
tion, the readieſt, and indeed the only Way to 
ſtop it, is by the Fume of reer, or lomething 
_ of that Nature. 
If any Veſlel of Wine or Vinegar is upon the 
fret, and the Cask in Danger of burſting, the 
Smoke of common Brimſtone, or lighted Matches, 
applyed under a Cask that is juſt ready to burſt 
its Hoops, will calm or ſtop its Fury, aud make 
it ſubſide as ſuddenly as a 9 of Oil thrown 
into a large foamin . * of boiling Sugar 
takes down its Hea r- the Miſchiet | 
it might otherwiſe occaſion; i; | 
The thick Skin or Scurf upon the Top of: r- 
ment ing * ſhould not be broken, for fear 
of cauting the Spirits to evaporate, and thereby 
checking the Fermentation; the ſaid Skin or 

Scurf, gradually conſumes and ſinks to ny 1 
tom, and. is called Fzces. 

Care ſhould be taken not to come too near the 
Vapour that ariſes in Fermentation, or bfeathe in 
a great Quantity thereof, becauſe it is very dan- 

Eis ; and by which ſome Perſons hade been 
Filled, and others have become appoplectie or pa- 
ralytic thereby. 

As ſoon as ever the Flowers or Scurf falls to 
the Bottom, the Veſſel ſhould be io down. 


k TCM Occ. . 


„*** 


The Liquors grow ſtronger, will yield 
more Spirit by Diſtillation, Aer i has been kept 
.; for a conſiderable Lime. 


Tartar is the eſſential Salt of this Vegetable 

made uſe of; being reſolvable by Diſtillation into 

a Water, a 8 irit, two Kinds 6 Oil, an alkaline 
Salt, and an b. Fi 

All fermented Vegetables afferd it But Mit, 

or new Wine, yields no Tartar, but a feculent 

4 < 7 Salt; 7 


SWS 7 rr 
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Salt; but in Half a Year, it will throw off ; 
clean Tartar. 

Spirituous Liquors contain the volatile Salt and 
Oil of t the Vegetable, attenuated and reduced to 
one Spirit. 

An — Vegetable diſtill'd, yields in 
Water firſt; and Oil aſterwards; but, after it i, 
fermented. che Oil comes over brit, being b Fer 
mentation render d more volatile than the 
and broke 1d fine by Fermentation, 9 
become the moſt — Part, capable of uniting 
with Water. 

When any Liquor ferments too violently, a few 
Drops of Oil put into it, or burning a little Sul- 
phur under, N near the Veſſel, wi Immediately 
rw the Fermentation. 

Acids, in ſome Caſes, will reſtrain the Fermen- 
- hatin, and: Alkalies in others: As alſo will Cold, 
and a too cloſe ſtopping of the Veſlel. 


| Proceſs forrieth of Vegetables. 


| Sheweth. how to > Bl Brandy, and inflamable 
90 HG — Fermentation. 


.. K irds of an Alembic with any 
128 10 — 4 17 d in the Manher, of the 
— ute the Junctures, and with 


A moderate Br ſufficient to make the Subject 
oil, draw off + 6.90 the, Teſts xiv oe 
Sor. the. acid Part, or will flame away, when 

upon a naked Fire; all which is to be 

2 FE in a cloſe. Veſſel, under the Name 

or oor . BE 40 

pirit prope „ is 
till ben e ed Wines, or ens Toca: fer- 
mend ine Diſtillation, | 


"Whe 


W NPae mods | ta aa mw x a xa Xx 


e QS _- 9 


Err 


een bw a fd # Eto 
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z When there is any groſs; or mealy Matter in 

the Liquors to be diſtill'd, you mult take Care 
d tht the groſſer Parts do not ſick to the Sides of 
to the Bottom of the Still, leaſt by being burne 
| there they give an empyreumatic Scent or Taſte 
tz WF to the Spirit: To prevent which, you may oil or 
u WF oreale over the Sides or Bottom of the Still, or 
tir the Liquor frequently with a Stick; or, by 
making the Still hot with boiling Water before 
the Liquor is put into it, that ſo the Matter may 
not ſtick to it. | 

The Alembic ſhould not be above two Thirds 
fill, leſt the Still-Head be force off in Diſtilla- 
tion, Ms 

A Piece of fine Linnen ſhould. be ſpread over 
the Mouth of the Alembic, which may be ſpread 
and kept tight by the Still-Head's preſſing and 
reſting thereon at the Iunctute, to prevent any 
Foulneſſes aſcending with the Spirit. 

We ought to diſtil with a gentle Fire, that one 
Drop may Juſt: follow anot which Caution 
is more requiſite in diſtilling of Spirits from the 
fermented Liquors of e 

The Spirits from Grapes, Sugar, c. may be 
8 to run with a full Stream: Aſter the 

rſt Hour or two the Fire may be rais d, becauſe 
then there is the leſs Danger of forcing any of the - 
Liquor to boil over into the Worm; and the Ab- 
ſence of the more volatile Parts may now not only 
permit, but alſo require r. . 

The blackiſh Faces at the Bottom of the 
0 Alembic, being calcined, affords a fixt Salt like 
chat of Tachenias; being the very Salt the Vege- 
1 ö E if they had not been 

4 ee F 


ag T 2 Proceſs 
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| Proceſs forty-firſt of Vegetables. 

Sheweth how to rectify inflamable Spirits. 

1/t, Throw the ardent Spirit of the ing 
Proceſs into a Still, furniſhed with a Worm and 
a Refrigeratory, whereof it ought not to fill above 
one Half, or two Thirds at the moſt ; and with a 
Fire that juſt canſes the Subject to boil gently, 
draw off two Thirds of the original Quantity, or 
continue the Operation till the acid Part juſt be- 
gins to come over; and thus you will have a 
rectiſied Spirit: And there will remain in the 
Still an acid unpleaſant Water, with a few ſpiri- 
tous, and ſome unctious Parts. 1 

The Spirits from mealy Subſtances will, even 
when rectiſied, retain ſome diſagreeable Taſte 
and Odour; from which they may be freed by 
the next Proceſs, and made as good as the Spirits 
of Wine. "Sg | Nei 7 . 

Theſe Spirits will make ſome Conflict with 
Alkalies, if any of the volatile Acid cleaves to - 
them. | | 44d 

Pure Spirits of Wine, prepar'd with Alkalies, 
will make an Efferveſcence with Acids, becauſe 
ſome Parts of the Alkalies lodge therein. 

Pure Spirits are neither acid nor alkaline. 


Proceſi fortygſecond of Vegetalles. 
Sheweth how to prepare Alcohol, ſe,. or 
perfectly Prin of Wine, Be Pro- 
duction of the preceding Proceſs. | 
Put rectiſied Spirit of Wine into a tall, ſlender, 
- Cucurbit, and to the Mouth thereof fit a Glaſs: 
Head, after the Manner of an Alembic ;- lute the 
Junctures, and diſtil with a very gentle Heat in a 
Balneam Marie, ſo as not to make the Water of 
* 5 it 


* 0 
* 


1 wo 
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i balls or et in a Sand-Purnace, A hog as the | 
continues to tric m 

— or — like Oil, down the Sas, 4 

the Glaſs Head: Pat dcfilt from the ration, 


4 f Ne Ay RI Form 
thus you will * a 


Spirit; — there will remain behind an unactive, 
tous, and nauſeous Water. 
This Operation being repeated ſeveral Times 


with the Liquor diftt]Fd over, will every Time 
AR a and leave a 


But when no Water at all is left behind, the 
Ligue which then aſcends inſenſibly, without 
y manifeſt Signs of it upon the Glaſs, either in 


890 8 air. 158 oil 178 , is call'd Al 


But forte pens 1e Acid wi end with theſe 
pur from which they may be freed by the 
Tber wi will always remain fome acid and aque- 
= Pars Soo > ow diſtilld it rd 

1mes, then it a nauſeous uor at 
Bottom of che Veſſel. —4 


It would require much E and Time to 
make ue 994 . z A very long, 


bent, conical Tube d 0 of Carpe ſupply jog the Place 

of the Still Head, and joining with the Worm 

that paſſes through the Refrigerat 

Alcobet, Ways are uled to try tho Purity of 
coho 


T/t, If it totally burn away, without leavin 
any 1 4 * 8. 


1 45 If burnt upon re it will fre 


zh, 
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dly, The moſt ſure Teſt is; if, when it is put 

we dry Sugar, Salt, or ft Alkali, it 

| 2 ommunicate no Moiſture to them, nor in the 

Jeaft diſſolve them, but leave them untouch'd, and 

not alter d. And hence the Chymiſts call a fine 

dry. Powder, that will not = the Fingers, an 

cohol. 

Ws Spirit is the ve vegetable Water of che Phi Phi- 
ers, 18 e wetti ands; 

Property which belongs to no —— Fluid, — 


n yer. 
ough it may de fe to mix with all Kings 
of Salts, yet it will never unite with the Ol. Tart 
fer Deliquium. 

Of all chymical Liquors Alcohol is the hatdeſt 
to work any Change upon. It is ſtyptic, exceed- 
ing fr * "coagulates the uices of the 


LY 


AN N rd of Vegetables. 
| Sheweth how, to papa. Alcohol with a fixt 


alt. 
Pour highly rectified Spirit of Wine a 
FR of 5 own Quai of pure fixt wes 
firſt made exceedi y the Fire: Digeſt 


them together in a tall Tia Veſſel, which ; 1s now 


and then to be well ſhook, that all the Parts of 


the Alkali may come in Contact with thoſe of the 
Spirit; then ſuffer the Veſſel to reſt, and the Al- 
Kali will fall to the Bottom, having abſorbed and 
drunk in the acid and remaining aqueous Part, 
and ſuffering the pure Spirit to riſe from it and 
. 0 on the Top ; which may therefore be readily 


rated by Decantation, or a gentle Inclination 
the Veſſel from the diſſolved Salt, wherewith 
it can never be brought to unite, f 8 


1 - 


from Liquors turn' 


What is thus ſeparated, or elſe drawn off by a 
gentle Diſtillation from a fixt Alkali, may be 
again digeſted upon a freſh "he Oper fixt Al. 


kali in the ſame Manner, and the Operation ren 
peated unt il the fixt Salt neither diſſolves, nor in 
the leaſt relents or grows ſoft, and then the Spirit 
will be perfectly pure, or an Alcohol. 
The alkali Salt ſuffers ſome Change from the 
latent Acid in the Spirit, but by Exhalation a 
Calcination will recover its on Form again; an 
a diſagreeable Oil ſticks to the Surface of the Al- 


kali, which proceeds from the latent Acid in the 


Spirit. * + $944; tin bard ot 
There is a latent Oil in the acid Spirit of Gua- 
jacum Wood, | e ift om 


Proceſs forty: fourth of Vegetables. 

Sheweth the Origin and Production of Vinegar, 
4 into Wine by Fermentation. 

Any vinous Liquor, being mixed with its 2 
Fæces, Flowers, or Ferment, and its Tartar, fart 
reduc'd to Powder, or with the acid and auſtere 
Stalks of the Vegetables. from whence the Wine 


was obtain'd, which holds a large Proportion of 


Tartar, and the Whole being kept ney ſtir- 
ring in a Veſſel which has formerly held Vinegar, 
or ſet in a warm Place full of the Steams of the 


ſame, will begin to ferment anew, conceive Heat, 


grow ſour by Degrees, and ſoon after turn into a 
Vinegar. TY | e, een 
e Subjects of Vinegar are all Kinds of vege- 
table Juices,” which have undergone a Fermen- 
tation, 10S | ; ; 
1 the Juice of Lemons, Citrons, and 


natural Vinegars; becauſe, w 


- 


the like native Acids, are inen {aid to be 


ill'd, they 
afford 


* 
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: Spirits from Vinegar. 


ford nothing but a vapid Water, whereas Vine- 
gar yields an acid Spi or dy Diſtillation. 
* ar 18 = ne volatile, Er. 


2 — with Alkalies, 
85 unkenneſ , excites and refreſhes t Brain, 
rits- erves; vents 10n, at» 
tenuates, and ſtimulates * is e 
abſterfive, anti peſtilential, — Inflmation, 
15 ge in argies and 28 
he richer the Wine, or ſtronger che „e. 
the better is the Vinegar. 
The Spirits, by this ſecond Fe 


fo fixed and united with the Acid: of che Tartar, 


2 nite to dilappear in their own Form, but they 
ill lodged in the Vinegar ; for, by a certain 
Art, it is poſſible to recover or produce ardent 


A great'Quantir 


of Oil is, by this jon, 
ebe an by 


ine; and, one wou 5 
that therefore Vinegar 


fhould- yield a great 

* — * "But we RS he . Ly ey is 
9 — and yet the "Tartar re- 

ma ins 2 1quor, w e it is now more 
Slay _— and the Ay ao we ule, 
ſtronger the 91 O that Vine i$ 

no more than the iel Salt of Wine, , wh 
-more acid and volatile by a new Fermentation, 


and intimately mixt with the ſpiritons, aqueous, 
and ofly Parts of the ſame: And if Tartar be re- 


cover d from Vinegar, it proyes of a different Spe- 


cies from that of Wine. 


In Wine, the Spirit is more volatile than the 


| 2queous Part, and riſes firſt ; but in V inegar, the 
Spirit being — with the Tartar, riſes . and 


the Phlegm 


Vinegar 
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Vinegar is ſo Fung ing, that it paſſes the 
thickeſt Filtre without n its 74 
Scarce any Thing is more attenuating than 
Vinegar, boil'd up with Water and Honey: On 
which Account Vinegar is very uſeful in the 
Small-Pox, Plague, and burning Fevers, where 
the Humours tend to Putrifaction. And it is 
a good Sudorific, prepared with Water and 
Honey. ; | . FR 1 * * 
Vinegar, apply'd to the Mouth and Noſtrils, is 
good in Faintings, Lethargies from Opium, and 
yſteric Fits. | K 12 
It will for ſeveral Weeks preſerve Fleſh ſweet 
in hot Weather, though it be only wrap'd up in 
a Linnen Cloth, firſt made wet therewith. 55 
Mixt with Honey, it 1s often uſeful in 
Phthifics. | 221 ed 
Sylvins took two Spoonfuls of Vinegar ſucceſs- 


fully, by Way of Preſervation, in the Plague- 


Time. | 1 W Cg b 2555 
A Spoonful or two of Vinegar, | will imme- 
diately recover a Perſon from Drunkennels.' 
. Proceſs forty-fifth of Vegetables. 
Sheweth how to refolve Vinegar into a Water, 
an acid Spirit, an Extract, an Oil, and a fixt al- 
kaline Salt. 1142 lire id 
Pour a Quantity of Vinegar into a Glaſs Cucur- 
bit, fitted with a proper Head, and diſtil off a 


fourth Part thereof with a gentle Heat; this will 


prove a light volatile Phlegm, ſomewhat acid 
upon the Tongue, and capable of ee , 
Fire; and, by repeated Diſtillations, may almo 
totally be converted into Water, though it will, 
ſtill retain a few acid Particles, of which it may 
be entirely depriv'd by adding a little Chalk; 
i oh which, 
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| which, abſorbing them all, will leave the Water 


© ie Was one Quarter of the Vinegar be 
thus run off, you increaſe the Fire a little, and 
continue it at the ſame Height, till two Thirds of 
the original Quantity is all come over : This ſe- 
cond Running will be a Spirit, ſomewhat like the 
former Water, but much more acid and ponderous 
than that, and it will come over in a greater 
Quantity, if the Vinegar be not too new. 
3d, Urge the Remainder with a ſtronger Fire, 
and ſtill more acid, ponderous, penetrating, and 
fixt Liquor will riſe, capable of extingui ſhi 
Fire; and this will continue to come over, till 
only a twentieth Part of the Quantity of 
the Vinegar remains in the Cucurbit. 
Ally, What now ſtays behind at the Bottom, 
appears in the Form of a thin Syrup, is of a very 
acid, oily Nature, and may not pere be 
call'd the Rob or Sapa of Vinegar : But if the 
Operation be ſomewhat longer continued, till the 
Remainder-comes to the Confiſtence of Honey, it 
may then be call'd the Extract thereof. 
| th, The Fire being now augmented as much 
as the Glaſſes will bear, there will come over a 
very ſtroug acid, and afterwards, a copious, thick, 
black, empyreumatic, feetid Oil, like that of 
Tartar. 7”; | . 
_ *6thly, What now remains behind is an acid, 
* Matter; which N to N 
in an open Fire, wi a ong, 
ben Lo a 3 . 
wg ho es RIVA. it 
will re Ting 0 Pag to uſe a common 
_ Alembic ; but then the Head muſt be of Glaſs, 
for the Acid would corrode one of Copper: 0 
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then the Liquor, by bearly waſhing the Sides or 
upper Part of the Alembic, or Body of the Still, 

will cary off Particles of Copper enough to give 

it a metalline Taſte. _ 

\ . Yet the inflamable Spirit is not free 

Diſtillation, but remains united with the aci 

Salts of the Tartar, ſo as not to appear in its 

own Form: But if the Vinegar be boiled upon 

Lead, and afterwards diſtill'd from it, in a tall 

Cucurbit, the Lead drinking in the Vinegar will 

be diſſolv d to a Sugar, or Vitriol of Lead, which 

in the Operation affords; . 

1/t, A Phlegm, and afterwards a Liquor and 
red Oil, totally inflamable; which Oil is not the 
Sulphur of Lead, but proceeds from the Vine- 

Ar. 15 "'Þ £1 g 
Ssacc harum Faturni is only the pure metalline 

Part of the Lead, aſſociated with the Acid of the 
Vinegar. 

By Diſtillation the Vinegar is freed from its 
aqueous Parts, upon which the Lead ſtrongly at- 
tracts the remaining Acid, and unites therewith, 
ſo as readily to let go the Oil that was latent in 
the Liquor leſt behind in the Cucurbit. 
Vinegar is an acid, volatile, oily Salt. 

The ſeveral Productions are all capable of mix 
ing with one another, and none of them contain 
any ion of inflamable Spirit. 

The ct indeed will burn, but it is on the 
Account of its oily Nature, and is accounted an 
excellent Thing in the „and all fuch Diſ- 
— 2 from an alkaline Putrifaction in 

J | | 

The Spirit of Vinegar is alſo an excellent Me- 

dic ine againſt the Bites of a mad Dog, venemous 
Bites, and Poiſons : If any of rhe — 
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ſons be boil'd therein, ſuch as Euphorbium, white 
"| Ellebore, — _ _ therr 18 0 and become 
- . harmleſs. 


Proc, 111 Arth of Vegetables. 


91. Sheweth how to rectify diſtill'd Vinegar, 


1 e; ſrom the Spirit of ri preceding Proceſs, 
„Put the Spirit of Vinegar, or the ſecond 
en. chird Runnings of the preceding ph ay 


2 Glais Cucurbit, fitted with a pro 
diſtil off with a gentle Fire a fourth Pars, uud and Ro 


will be Jeft in the Cucurbit an exceeding ſharp 


and ponderous Acid, which we call the rectified 
- Spirit of Vinegar, and is always the ſtronger and 
more pungent, the longer the Operation is thus 


moderately continued. 


All Wines or inflamable Spirits totally Joſe 
their Spirit by Boiling; but Vinegar becomes 


8 


l 


1 


e by the ſame Means. 


or Fleſh Bones, boil'd 1 in Vinegar, makes 


it a muc ee Matter. 


Rectified Spirit of Vinegar is of ow in * the 
Solutions of Metals. 


Proceſs forty-ſeventh- of V 2 


Sheweth how to rectify diſtill'd YEE: from 

| Meals or Verdigreaſe. 
iſt, Upon a = Quantity of common Verdi- 
pour four Times 2 Weight of the 


| Rrongeſ: rectiſied Spirit of Vinegar, and digeſt 


them together for twenty-four Hours, with a Pe- 
gree of Heat a little Jower than that of Ebulli- 


tion, the Veſſel during that Time being kept fre 
- quently: moving; by which Means, the Spirit of 
Ti — ap will . an ee open * 


+ 2 fo . . 


- 7 


r 


. 0 
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This Liquor being decanted "clear ſtom the 


Fzces of the Verdigreaſe, let freſh kn of 
Vinegar be pour'd thereon, and the Digeſtion be 
repeated till the Vinegar no longer colours itſelf, 


or gives any green Tincture from the remaining 


The ſeveral Liquors being now all mixed toge- 
ther, paſs under the Name of the acid Tincture 


of Copper. 7 4 
zdly, This Tincture being filtred thro* Cap- 


Paper, is afterwards to be thrown into a Crucible, | 


fitted with a proper Head, and diſtill'd over with 
a gentle Heat, till the Surface of the remaini 
Liquor begins to form itſelf into à Pellicle. 
But all the Liquor that riſes by this Means 
will be chiefly aqueous, and prove flat, nauſeous, 
and ſomething acid. | 
4:hly, What now remains behind, being plac'd 
in a cool Cellar, will in a Day's Time ſhoot into 
fine tranſ Chryſtals, of a fine green, not un- 
like the Emerald, to the Sides of the containi 


Veſſel ; which Chryſtals go by the Name of dit- 


till'd Verdigreaſe: And that of the Liquor 


that, remains unchang' d, after the Formation of 


theſe green Chryſtals, being again exhaled to a 
Pellicks, will now ſhoot after the ſame Manner 5 
and, if the Operation be often enough repeated, 


no Liquor will be leſt untranſmuted into the like. 


5thly, Theſe Chryſtals being thrown dry into 
a 2 or Glaſs Retort, and diſtill d 


with Degrees of Fire up to the higheſt. that can 


be given in Sand, or till the remaining Matter be 
perfectly dry, there will come over an exceeding 

nderous, fat, and violent ſtrong, enge 
Liquor, containing a more copious Acid, with” 


the leaſt Proportion of That that” can by w_ 


— 
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other, rt be obtain'd 9 prope 


is the Spirit rectified from Verdigreaſe or Cop- 


Pot What is left behind in the Bottom of 
the Cucurbit or Retort, appears to be no more 
than a dry Powder; Nx by. Fuſion, will re- 


een Copy 


Verdigreaſe is — 1 as being the ſtrongeſt At- 
tractive = the Acid of 0 ; and, at the 
ſame Time, does not change the Natare of the 
Spirit of Vinegar. 

The Copper in the Verdi e being ſo cor- 
roded, attenuated, and open d by the 2 of the 
Grape Skins, wherein had been long lain 
buried, as to be admirably well fitted for our 


. 
; Abe a acid Tincture of Copper is of great Ule 
to touch Ulcers ; and four or five Drops of 1 it are 
an excellent Vomit, 
This acid 755 is, by ſome, thought to be 
Paracelſus. It is a proper 5 
dient to prepare Elixir Proprietatis with. 


N Proceſs forty- eighth of Pegerables. 
Exhibits- the Origin and Product of Tartar 


from fermented vinous Liquor, by an Example 
in Rhen opp Mine's having been once throughly 


fermente rfectly changed into Wine, let 


in a quiet Place, lets Tk: its Eæces to the Bottom 


of the containing Veſſel, whilſt a clear and pure 


5 Fluid remains floating — them. 


" 241y, If this tranſparent . purified: Liquor 
drawn off its Lees, into another clear Veſſel, 100 


ſuffered to reſt in the ſame Manner, a Parcel of 


ſhining, - Taline, pellucid Matter, or -Spreute, 
A od Degrees form n all around w_ 
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the Inſide thereof, ſo as jo compoſe an entire 


Cruſt or Caſe, which ine udes, | Preſerves, and 


keeps in the Spirit of Wine. 
15 


s ſaline Matter, thus formed and concreted, 
is call'd Tartar : And now the Wine loſes its 
Sharpneſs or Acidity, and gradually becomes 


more mild, generous, and ric 


;dly, If the Wine be apain drawn out of its 
— Veſſel, and other new Wine of the like 


ind be pour'd i into the ſame, this will throw off 


its Tartar ſooner, and in a larger Quantity; ſo 


that ating the ration, a Cale © Tar- 

tar wil be guſu's of wa conſiderable Thick- 

neſs, ſo as to fill up a large Part of the Veſſel 

made uſe of, or even to — for a Veſſel itſelf. 

IN Tartar is only the eſſential Salt of the 
neg! 1 5 


"Tartar of Rheniſh Wiss is white; and that of 


Claret, red. 

It will not diſſolve i in Wine, u! it be dd 
— A . Times its Quantity of Water, and 

It is thought to produce the Stone, Gout, and 
other Obſtructions of of the Y Heere, with other 
Diſorders. 

Crude Tartar verſetly achtes, if it be mixed 
with any ftrong Alkali, and therewith” forins a 
Soap that is deobſtruent. 

But if it be only diſſolved in Water, it is a - 
ful Purge, and better than Cream of Tartar, or 
Chryſtals of Tartar, for Obſtructions in the 
— — Net Cholſes, an! e Di- 
orders. 0 . 
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© Proceſs forty-ninth of Vegetables. 
Exhibits an Analyſis of Tartar ; or its Reſolu- 
tion into a Water, a Spirit, two Kinds of Oil, 
and a fix'd Alkali. | 

Fill two Thirds of a Glaſs Retort with ſmall 
white Pieces of „choice, entire 'Tartar ; 
ſlightly lute on a Receiver, and in a Sand Heat 
cautiouſly adminiſter the ſeveral Degrees of Eire. 


The Subject will ſoon change its white Colour 


to a brown; and the Liquor that firſt comes o ver 
will be a copious, tart, bitteriſh, and penetrating 
Water, with a Mixture of Spirit. 

. zdly, Upon au ting the Fire to the 
Degree, there will ariſe a whitiſh Vapour, which 
turns to a more yellow and bitter, ſcentleſs, acid 
Spirit, than what at firſt came over, together 
with a Quantity of light, thin, black, penetrating 
Oil, of a ſomewhat bitteriſh, but grateful Taſte. 

- 34ly, By a Fire of Suppreſſion, a thick, black, 
ſtrong, fat, fœtid, ponderous Oil will be 


made to riſe, and fink through the former Liquors 
to the Bottom of the Receiver. 


4, There now remains behind an inſſama- 
ble Maſs, that will conſtantly appear blackiſh in 
the Retort, of a fiery alkaline Taſte, and diſpoſed 


to run into Ol. Tart. per Debiquium, though 


Tartar itſelf proves difficult to diffolve in Water. 

. But, by being calcined in an open Fire, it 
turns to white Aſhes ; which, diluted in Water, 
filtred, and : exhaled, yield a Salt of Tartar, 


which becomes blue, brown or red, by Fuſion, as 


formerly mention d of fixt Alkalies. pe; 
The Junfure muſt be ſlightly luted, to prevent 
the ing of the Veſſels; for it muſt be ſuffer d 


to tranſude, in ſome Meaſure, through the Luting, 
| | - otherwiſe 


— 
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otherwi{e-it would burſt D For it is one 
of the moſt penetrating 'Th _—_ | 

Tartar itſelf, though an * Salt, yet leaves 
behind, upon Diſtiation, an Alkali; though i it 
did not exiſt in that Form in the Wine. ü 

The Oil is recommended for relaxing Contrac- 
tions in the Limbo, from Cold; and for refolving' 
the Knots which the Gout leave, and for recover- 
ing the Odour of Perfumes, by putting a few 
Drops to Musk, Amdergreaſe, £7. which, having 
loſt their Scent, have by this Means recover'd it 
to great Advantage. * 

Salt of Tartar may be prepar'd according to the 
Manner of this Proceſs, in much Sr ropor- 
tion, than in the common Way of calcining 5 in 


When the Tartar has thus been reſolved into 
its ſeveral Parts, it will yield the ſtrongeſt alka- 


an open Fire. 


line Salt, and fitteſt for chymica Ukes. 


Uſes of the Produdt; ons of Fermentation. 
Proceſs the fiftieth of Vegetables. 


Fogg wenn, the Manner of extracting Tinctures 
with rectified Spirit of Wine, W 4 2, from re- 
zinous Vegetables of a Jooſe Texture; ſuch as 
Jalap, es and Benjamin. 

1ſt, Having, for Inſtance, reduced crude Jalap 


Root to Powder, put a proper Quantity thereof 


into a tall Phial, and pour upon 1t as much Spi- 
rit of Wine, once rectified, as will rife two or 
three Inches above it: Keep the Liquor gently 
boiling for twenty-four Hours in a Sand Heat, or 
woodzn Furnace, and afterwards let it ſtand tome 
Time in a quiet Place, that the Fæces may fall to 
the OW and leave a fine, tranſparent, uncti- 

ous 
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ous Liquor, richly impregnated with the Virtues 
of the Subject. 
This Liquor muſt be gently decanted from the 
* V a * Iachnation of the Vel- 
AW. 

It is very im to filtre any of theſe Tinc- 
tures, becauſe the rezinous Parts will ſeldom pals 
the Strainer. 

Theſe Tinctures are always of a ellowiſh or 
rediſh Colour, which is from their Gil 

The Tincture of Benjamin thus prepar d. if 
mixed with an ] or proper ( ity of Wa- 
ter, turns white like Milk, and is frequently us d 
as a Coſmetic; it 1 tpn to take off 
> and als ag and make the 7 ſoft and 
white; it is uſefully given wit Sy- 

raps 3 78 Proper 8) 

heſe Tinctures are rezinous, without any Mix- 
ture of the ſaline Parts. 

The Tincture of Jalap, is a good Hydra 


gogue 

8 Theſe Tinctures are often drawn beſt with weak 
irits, or with aqueous Menſtruums if they 
und with Salts ; for Alcohol diſſolves only the 
33 and oily Parts of Vegetables, ſo that 
where the Virtus lies in the Salts, Alcohol is an 
improper Menſtruum, for it will not touch the 
{aline Parts, unleſs it be lowered with Water 

to a ſufficient Degree. 
So in order to get the full Force of Jalap, aſter 
1 have extracted the Rezin by a Spirit, you 
hould pour Water upon the Remainder to extract 
the - Ten ſhould be has to the rezinous 


Proceſs 
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Proceſs fiſty-firſt of Vegetables. © 
- Sheweth the Manner of ing Tinctures 
2 Alcohol per ſe, by an Exampl I 
iſt, Put of the fineſt dry Saffron into à very 


pour upon it about four or fix Times its/'own- 
Quantity of Alcohol of Wine, rectiſied per ſe, 
and then digeſt them together, with a gentle Heat, 
for eighteen or twenty Hours, whereby the Alco- 
hol will be tinged of a beautiful Tellow. When 
the Veſſel is thoroughly cooled, gently ſeparate the 
Tincture from the Saffron ; pour freſſi Alcohol 
on the Remains, and digeſt, as before, till the 
Spirit has 1mbib'd all the yellow Part of the Sub- 
jet, and leaves only the Sramina thereof per- 
fectly white, and depriv'd of all their natural Taſte 
and Scent ; then the ſeveral Gold-colour'd Li- 
quors, being mixed together, give the TinQure 
of Saffron in N ion. Td ae 

This P is to be perform'd with Alcohol, 
2 and not that rectiſied from a 
fixt i, becauſe it would change the tender 
Nature of the Subject. 1 2 

Prudence is requir'd in giving the Tincture, or 
Extract of Saffron ; for one Drachm of the Ex- 
tract would throw a Perſon into a laughing Mad- 
neſs _ __ Days, wn, brag . ing 
On A tnargy or A 6 | 

The mer 2 or — 2 ious Uſe of the Tinc- 
ture will make Perſons fooliſh, and ſometimes 


endanger Lite, 


Proceſs 


Ro * 
1 
A o _— l 
, : - 
a2 
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of! 


Proteſs fiſty-fecond of Vegetables. 


® + Sheweth the Manner of Tinctutes 
3 with Alcohol and fit Alkali, from Subjects of 


a ſtrong Texture, or hard Jutinous Nature; ſuch! 


5 Myrch, Gr Sc. 

: uf, Reduce Myrrh, for Inſtance, ind a- fine 

Powder, and mix it up well with Oil of Tartar, 
ger Deli quium, into a ſoſt Kind of Paſte; then 


I in a glazed or Veſſel over a gentle 


Fire, till it becomes a dry Powder again. 
Place this Powder Ss cool Cellar, and there 
ſuſſer it to rut by the Moiſture of the Air ; dry 
it Again, and the Proceſs with freſh Oil 
artar, till a the Myrrh is at len 
_ that it will y diſſolve in Kerbel 
qc 


ECT po NEE Hendy ples W e 


fix d Allzali, 
to — M or four Inches above it, and then 


let them boil together over a gentle Fire, in a 


wooden Furnace for twenty - four Hours; and, 
when the Veflel is cool, decant the Liquor from 


| } d 
j 2 we 
= s ” 
= the Fæces. 
1 3 N 


I. have found this the beſt Way of extracting 
Tinctures from hard gummy Bodies. 

By this Means you may preſently draw a Tinc- 
ture of Amber, which by Helmont's Method re- 


A a Week's Di geſtion. 
The harder ths 8 is, the finer it mult be 


ain the longer digeſted with the Spirit; and 


Aga! even Gum Hedera, by two or three Times- 


Powdering, c. may be diffoly'd, 


The 


8 and the oftner moiſtened with the Oil 
5 Tartar, dry'd and run into a Liquor, and 


— 
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The Bolt Head is ordered to be very tall, ſo 
that the Neck be ſlender as well as long; and may 
well enough be kept open at the Top, without 
Danger of the Spirits rages. 7 becanſe in ſuch 
tall ſlender Tubes, the Air will perform the Of- 
fice of a Stopple, and keep in the fine Vapour 

that riſes in the ion. | 
The Tincture of Gum Lac, is good for a 
Scurvy proceeding from Putrifaction, taking one ' 
Drachm once or twice a Day, in any Liquor; and 
a few Drops twice or thrice a Day, is good for 
the Rickets. * e 

Tincture of Amber is antihyſteric and hypo- 
chondriac, and is good for weak Nerves, internal 
Ulcers, 8 Flusr Albus, &c. It may be 
given to one Hundred Drops thrice a Day. 


Externally, it dy ges Ulcers, eſpecially ve- 


nereal Ones; and itchas been recommended for a 
great Preſervative of Health and long Life. 3 
Tincture of Myrrh is uſeful in all inward Putri- 
factions and Ulcers; alſo in Agues, nervous Diſor- 
ders, Fluor Albus, attended with Exulceration, c. 
Externally, it deterges Ulcers, caries Bones, c. 
Taken in Powder it is not digeſted, therefore 
ſhould be diſſolv'd; and thus it is excellent, and 
by Helmont is eſteem'd to prolong Life. gt, 
If you dip a Bird, or any other Animal, ſeve- 
ral Times fſucceffively in Tincture of Myrrh, 
rightly prepar'd, as afore-mention'd, it would ſoon 
be perfectly penetrated or embalm'd thereby, and 
remain entire for numerous Apes. a 


Proceſs fifty-rhird of Vegetables. 
- Exhibits the Manner of making cathartic 
Portions, with the Productions, or rezinous Tinc- 
tures of the fifty-firſt Proceſs, | wii 
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With any rezinous Pe 4 Tincturez prepared 
t 


_ after the Manner of fifty-farſt Proc mix: 
twice its own Quantity of * es Syrup, 
and you will have thereby cathartic Por- 


tion that N aha '$ penn Humours out: 


of the.Body, 


is uſeful in cold leucophlegmatic 
Conſtitutions. 


Thus you may mix three Drachms of Tincture 


of Jalap, with one Drachm of Hr. Rhab. or Hr. 
Roſar. Damaſe 
he like you may alſo do in Proporti 


dath.. &c. + 
But none of theſe TinQtrts muſt be W with 


Mater to give them, becauſe their Rezins would 


thereby be Rn. 
_Of Rezins. 


3 the Marner of obtaining Rezins of the 


fiſty-firſt and fifty-third Proceſſes, when the re- 
zinous Tinctures of thoſe Procefles have, by long 
ſtanding at Reſt in a cold Place, perfectly puri 

2 and let fall their Fæces to the contain- 
ing Veſlels; ; if any one of them be diſtilld with 


a gentle Heat in a Glaſs Retort and Receiver, till 
three Fourths of their original Quantity is come 


over, and clear cold Rain Water 8 upon 


the Remainder, in the Proportion of four or ſix 


to one, the whole Mixture will immediately turn 


milky, thick, and turbid ; 2 —_ e low. 
atter wi preci- 


unctious and ſoft, clammy 
pitated, being by the Water ſet free from the Al- 
cohol wherein it was before diffolved. þ 


adh, Let tbe Whole of the Mixture be dif- 


till Again, or committed to a low and wide 


Gals * and e Fire, 


till 


ion with 
FD Scammon. Ti 2 Elleb. Ti urbith. Hermo- 
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till either the aſcending Vapour, when condenſed, 
ceaſes to run into oily er or till all the 
Spirit is evaporated, and the remaining Water 
becomes clear ; which being pour'd away when 
cold, the yellow, tenacious, unctious Subſtance is 
found fixt to the Sides and Bottom of the Vel- 
{el, 

zaly, Pour freſh Water upon this viſcid, ad- 
hefive Matter; exhale it away again, and repeat 
the Operation, till not the leaſt Scent of the Spi- 
rit can be perceiv'd in the Remainder; which, 
when perfectly cold, dry, and kept for ſome Days, 
will prove a tranſparent, brittle, or pulverable 
Body, of a Colour between brown a yellow. 
that "Al readily melt with Heat, totally burn 
away in the Fire, perfectly diſſolve in Oil and 
Alcohol, but remain untouch'd with Water, 
which Properties conſtitute it a Rezin. 

Rezins differ from Gurns, in that they will not 
diſſolve in Water. 

Sulphur is reckoned à Rezin by the Ancients, - 
and it ſeems nearly allied thereto, only it is not 
tranſparent, nor will diſſolve in Spirit; but 
the Addition of a little fit Alkali will make it 
d iſſolve therein. 

Almoſt all Rezins are ſomewhat purgative 2 
Thus the Rezin of Guajacum Wood, is gently 
purgative, though the Wogd is not fo. 

. After the fame Manner Rezins may be obtain 0 
from all vegetable Subſtances. 

When you gi ve them, you ma 
with twice their own Quantity a Co ar, or 
tolve them with ſome Yolk Ka an 155 . 
{mall- —_— of ſomething f * ſthaul 
be fivall down after them, the better to dit. 
on them in the Stomach. © 
a A | — 8 
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of the purging Roots infus'd in Vinegar, 
4 2 Ky loſe their Virtue : And — 
when Cream of Tartar, or any other Acid of the 
{ame Nature, is mixed or taken with Jalap, Scam- 
I mony, or the like rezinous Cathartics, it greatly 
3 abates their Force. 6: 1 


1 Ft : of efſential Extrats. 


| * bo Proceſs the fifty-fifth. 

& - Exhibits the Manner of making eſſential Ex- 
tracts of the moſt coſtly Aromatics with pure Al- 
cohol, prepar'd without Alkalies, by an Example 

1 in Saffron. TY 
Make a Tincture of Saffron with pure Alcohol, 
| in a tall Glaſs, after the Manner- of the fifty- 
1 ſecond Proceſs, and pour off the clear Liquor by 
gentle Inclination: Put freſh, Alcohol to the Re- 
| mainder ; digeſt again, and repeat the Operation 
| while the Spirit will be tinged thereby, or acquire 
| any Virtue the Saffron. B79) ay; 
| addy, Then mix the ſeveral Particles of Tinc- 
1 ture together, and with a gentle Heat, ſcarce ex- 

| ceeding that of a healthy Man, diſtil ſo much of 
C| the Spirit in a low wide-mouth'd Veſſel, as to 
leave the T incture at the Bottom of the Conſiſtence 
ci which will now become the efſential Ex- 
| tract of Saffron : | 
1 The Spirit that is diſtill'd off is the Spirit of 
| Saffron, and is a good Medicine. * 

| | The moſt delicate and coſtly Spices and Per- 
| | fumes 3 as Cinnamon, Mace, Nutmeg, Cloves, 


 _ Ambergreaſe, Musks, Sc. may be thus, by the 
{ frſt Part of this Procels, A Tian h 
1 Theſe Extracts are of Virtue, greater tu 
Quan that of the Drugs themſelves. 
1 A certain 


* 
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A certain Chymiſt took the Extracts of Spices, 
and, with a gentle Fire, reduc'd them almoſt into 
a State of Dryneſs ; then, by adding a little dry 
Sugar thereto, he brought them into the Form of 
a Powder, to which, by Means of a little Cinnabar, 
he gave a beautiful Colour; and thus compos'd 
elegant Powders, of uncommon Virtue and Effi- 


"The Virtues of Spices and Aromatics are. pre- 
ſently drawn out by Alcohol. - 0 * 
Theſe Extracts are to be cautiouſly given, and 
ſeldom in a greater Doſe than a few Drops, and 
may be repeated the oftener. The beſt Vehicle to 


give them in is Cauary. 


Of Quinte ſſences. 
Proceſs the fifty ſixtb. 


Exhibits the Manner of preparing Quinteſſences 
with eſſential Oils and pure Alcohol, by an Ex- 
ample -_ the eſſential Oil of _ 3 k 

iſt, n a pro uanti any eſſentia 
Ol chat of Fennel, 8. — re th twelve 
Times as much, or more, pure Alcohol, prepar'd d 
per ſe; mix them together, and they will in- * 
ſtantly unite into one fimilar Liquor, which is the 
Quinteſlence.- * 

Care muſt be taken, that not a Drop of Water 
remains in the Oil, Alcohol, or the Veſſel, for 
that would turn the Quinteſſence milky. 

If the Quinteſſence be ſeveral Times digeſted, 
cohobated, and diſtill'd again, the Oil therein 
will at length be broke fo fine, as, like the Alco- 
hol itſelf, readily to mix with Water, without 
turning milky. Which is a noble Experiment, 
but it is chargeable. | 
8 Thus 
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Thus take one Ounce of Oil of Cinnamon, for 
Inſtance, and mix it with two Ounces of Alcohol 
& ſe ; then digeſting them together. for one 
Tear with a proper Heat, or repeated Diſtillation, 
will bring the two to unite ſo permanently, as to 
mix with Water, or the Humours of the Body: 


Which ſhews us another Method for converting 


Oils into Spirits, beſides the Method of doing it 
| by Fermentation. | 

| | Proceſs the fifry-ſeventh. 

| Exhibits the Manner of preparing the Quin- 
Þ teſſences of Aſiatic Rezins, by an Example in 
| Camphire. 


| 1/?, Reduce the dry Oil, the Rezin of Af, 
| otherwiſe call'd Camphire, to a Powder, or con- 
fiderable ſmall Parts, and pour thereon any Quan- 
tity of Alcohol : This will ſoon ages diflolve 
the Camphire, like ſo much Oil, whilſt the 
Whole appears one uniform Liquor. | 
zdly, But if Water be now pour'd into the So- 
lution, the Mixture will preſently become turbid, 
wins and give out the Camphire in its priſtine 
Form. | 
And this would be the Conſequence, if the Ex- 
periment were an hundred Times repeated, or 
| Path Solutions and Precipitations made, without 
any Alteration in the native Form or Virtue 0 
the Camphire. 1 
This is a balſamic Medicine, and reſiſts Putri- 
faction,” Sc. It is alſo a Coſmetic. | 


Proceſs the fifty-eighth. 


| Sheweth the Manner of preparing dry Quin. 
teſſences from the liquid Ones, and the eſſential 

Extracts of the firy-bfch Proceſs. 1 1 
; 3 Iſt, 10 


e. rr. ky 
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1, To four Ounces of Loaf Sugar, finely 
ground, and thoroughly dry'd, pour three Drachms 
of any liquid Quintefſence, compos'd of three 
Parts Oil, and one of Alcohol; add one Drachm . 
of the Extract of the lame Kind of Aromatic, 
with that of the liquid Quinteſſence, and in the 
Manner of the fifty-fifth Proceſs, and mix them 
well together, by grinding them in a dry Glats 
Mortar, without admitting the leaſt Moiſture. 
Diſti] the Moiſture in a. Glaſs Cucurbit, with 
a Heat no greater than a Man in Health, till the 
Alcohol of the liquid Quinteſſence is come over, 
and what is then left behind will be a dry Quin- 
teſſence, which ought to be kept in well clos'd 
Veſſels of Glaſs. | | | 
The Form of theſe Quinteſſences, is beyond 
even that of the Oleo/acchara. 


Of medicated aromatic Spirits. 
Proceſs the fifty-ninth. 

Sheweth the Manner of preparing ſimple, me- 
dicated, aromatic Spirits, Roc rival Vegetables, 
by an Example in Roſemary. ' 

, To a proper Quantity of the freſh gather d 
Leaves of Roſemary, pour eight or ten Times as 
much Spirit of Wine, once rectified, and diſtil 
them either in a Glaſs Cucurbit or Copper Alem- 
bic, ſo long as the Spirits come over, or any oily 
Veins appear in the Head, or upper Part of the 
Glaſs; and what thus runs off, will be the fimple, 
medicated; aromatic Spirit of Roſemary, called 
Hungary Water, which being cohobated, or 
again diftilled from ſuch Leaves or Flowers of 
Roſemary, will become the better and richer. 


* x A like 
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A like Spirit may be obtain d from other re- 
cent Vegetables. | 

The Spirit of Garden Angelica Roots, thus pre- 
par'd, is good for the Aſthma, from a cold Cauſe. 

The Oils of the Plants are extracted by this 
Progulss therefore theſe Spirits, with Water, turn 
Hungary Water comforts the Nerves, and is 
coſmetic. 


Proceſs the ſixtierh. 
Sheweth the Manner of preparing compound, 


' medicated, aromatic Spirits. . 


Take of Citron Peel, and China Orange Peel, 
of each four Ounces ; Lavender Flowers, red 
Roſe, and Orange Flowers, of each two Ounces ; 
the Roots of Angelica, and Florentine Orrice, 
of each one Ounce ; dry'd Mint one Handful ; 


Cinnamon three Ounces ; Cloves, Nutmeg, and 


Mace, of each two Drachms ; rectified Spirit 
of Wine four 'Times the Quantity of all the other 


Ingredients; mix them together, and diftil till 
the Liquor begins to run White, and what comes 


off before that Time, will be a rich, compound, 
medicated, aromatic Spirit. . 

When the Spirit is come over, if you pour 
Water upon 85 Remainder, a rich compound 
Water will be obtain d. : | 

Thus cephalic Spirits may be obtain'd, by 
diſtilling Stæchas Flowers, Marum Syriacum, 
Lavender, Rue, Marjoram, Sage, Betony, Mai- 
terwort, Oc. a 

Exprefled Oils readily unite with fix'd alka- 


une Salts, fo as to form a Soap, eſpecially if 


boil'd therewith, becauſe they. contain a large 
Proportion of Acid, which 1s ſeparated 4 
EF 2 | . them 
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them by Diſtillation : But a light diſtilld vola- 
tile Oil will not unite by Coction, into a Soap, 
with a fix'd Alkali, for the Oil exhales in t 
Coction. 

But to make Soap with diſtill'd Oils, and 
fix d Alkali, you muſt uſe the ſtrongeſt Salt of 

uick-lime, join'd with Pot-aſhes. 

he Method is to heat this Salt, and pour the 

eſſential Oil thereon ; and the Mixture being fut- 
fer d to ſtand for a few Months, the Oil and Salt 
will unite into a Soap. Ern 


Of Soaps. 
Proceſs the ſixty-firſt.. 

Sheweth the Manner of making Soap, by boil- 
ing expreſſed Oils with fixt Alkali. 

1/t, To one Part of good Quick-lime, ſet in a 
Glaſs Veſſel, add three Parts of fixt vegetable 
Alkali, which is to be gradually moiſtened with 
Water, 1 the 3 nee Ils under. 

2dly, Then boil this mixed Matter in a Cop- 
per Veſſel; with a ſufficient Quantity of Water 
to make a Lixivium, to be filtred and exh 
after the Manner of the twelfth Proceſs, till it will 
ſupport an Egg; at which Time it will be fit 
for our Purpoſe, and is what the Soap-Boilers 
call their ſtrongeſt Mother, or Menſtruum ; and 
is ſo ſtrong, as that when it boils, immediately 
to conſume any Body that ſhall happen to fall 
therein. | "A, OAT F 

34ly, This ſtrong Lixivium being let down 
with Water, or at exhaled only to ſuch a 


Degree, as juſt to ſuffer an Egg to fink in it, is 


call'd their weaker Mother, or common Lixi- 
rium, | PRE ITY | 
| | athly, With 
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A, With this weaker Lixivium, throughly 
mix an equal Quantity of any animal, or vegeta- 


ble Oil by Expreſſion, . and boil them together 


over a ſoft Fire, till at length, with continually 
ſtirring and mixing, they begin to unite into 
one uniform thick Maſs ; the ſuperfluous Water, 
but not the Oil, being exhaled in the Operation. 

_ $thiy, Then add three Parts of the ſtrongeſt 
Lixivium above-mention'd, in Proportion to the 
Quantity of Oil, and continue them boiling with 
a gentle Heat and 35 way Agitation, $j they 
become of that Conſiſtence, as when a little is 
dropt upon a cold metalline Plate, it appears in 
the Form of a uniform conſiſtent Maſs, or hard 
Soap, capable of being cut with a Knife. 

If the Soap is too fat, more of the ſtrong 
Lixivium is to be added, and the Boiling con- 
tinu'd longer. But . 

If the Soap be too ſharp aud corroſive, as may 
be known by the Taſte, and its relenting in the 
Air when cool, more Oil is to be added, and the 
Boiling longer continu'd. 91 

ITbe Venetian and Spaniſh Soaps are made with 
Oil Olive. 2 1 

Soap 1s a very extenſive Medicine, particularly 
in all Obſtructions that are not attended with a 
putrifacti ve or corroſive Oil or Alkali, and where 
there is no Diſpoſition to an Inflamation. 

It may be given to one Qunce in twenty-four 
Hours, di vided into ſeveral Doſes: But I make 


all the Soap I give of Salt of Tartar and Oil 


Olive; for there is ſcarce any to be bought which 
has not Lime in it, which makes it unfit for in - 
ternal Tle..:-.. -- | | | 

Pure Salt of Tartar and Oil, without Quick- 
lime, makes an admirable, Soap. | 1685 
„ ave 


7 
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have try'd the following Soap: It is like Caſ- 
tile Soap, but leſs diſagreeable; and, I beliexe, 
will generally be found more effectual for all In- 
tentions, where a mild Soap is requir'd, moſt of 
the foreign Soaps containing ſome Degree of Lime. 
The following Soap may be us d in their ſtead : _ 
Take of the fineſt Olive Oil one Pound; the 
fineſt Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, in ſuch Pro- 
portion as is ſufficient to make a good Mixture; 
mix, and boil gently in an earthen 1 * adding 
boiling Water frequently to keep the Oil from 
burning, preſerve the Mhiteneſs of the Colour, 

and bring it ſooner to a due Conſiſtence. 

During the Operation it may ſometimes be 
neceſſary to add, by Degrees, ſome Oil Olive, 
and ſometimes Ol. Tart. per Deliquium, in a 
due Proportion to keep a good Mixture, till you 
find the Maſs is brought to a perfect Soap 3 which 
you may know, if upon Trial it will entirely diſ- 
folve in Water, without any Oilineſs, and taſtes 
not too acrid or alkalious upon the Tongue, and 


will keep its Conſiſtence without running, when 


expos'd to the Air. 1 | 
Jpon Trial, if it be found too oily, and that 
it will not entirely diſſolve in Water, add more 
Ol. Tart. per Deliquium in the Boiling: On the 
contrary, if it be found too acrid, and that it gives 
in the Air, add more Oil Olive in the Boiling. 
The Soap, thus prepare d, may be ſafely given 
in large Quantities to tender Conſtitutions, where 
oy OY Sort cannot be taken, as being too 
acrid, "eve | a att 
It is alſo of great Uſe in internal Wounds, Ul- 
cers, Oc. but it is very bad where the Humours 
tend to an alkaline Corruption; as in Phthiſics, 
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It Has been obſery'd that in the Time of the 
Plague, almoſt all Soap- Boilers, Fullers, and thoſe 
Who uſed Soap; and fuch as put on clean Linnen, 
that had been wafhed in ſoapy Water, died. 
And that thoſe who were concerned with Acids, 
generally eſcaped. n 
8 Proceſs the ſixty-ſecond. 
Sheweth the Manner of making Soap, by di- 
geſting diſtill'd Oils, with fixt Alkali. 
Iſt, Put of the ſtrongeſt fixt Alkali, firſt 
throughly purged of its Earth' by Solution, Fil- 
tration, and Evaporation, into an earthen Crucible, 
and ſuffer it to flow in a very ſtrong Fire, for two 
or three Hours, or till it turns of a blue Colour; 
and whilit it all remains in a fluid State, pour it 
immediately into an Iron Mortar, made exceeding 
hot and dry. 1 | 
As ſoon as ever it ceaſes to flow, grind it well 
with a Peſtle of Iron, till upon cooling 3 
it be reduced to a very dry Powder; which, 
whilſt it is yet very hot, is to be pour'd into a 
low Glaſs, made flat at the Bottom, and wide at 
the Mouth, which has been firſt throughly 
heated, and wip'd perfectly dry. * 
Then immediately pour to the Salt ſuch a 
Quantity of clear and well rectified Oil of Tur- 
pentine, or any other eſſential Oil, as may riſe 
About one Inch above it; and, if the Operation be 
rightly 'd, the fixt Alkali will now drink 
m the Oil with a hiffing Noiſe. E n 
Then place the containing Veſſel in a Cellar, 
that the Matter may attract the Moiſture of the 
cool Air ; and, in a few Days, all the Oil will be 
imbib'd by the Salt: After which, the'Matter is 
to be ſtirr d about with a Stick ſeveral Thu in 
| a Day, 
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a Day, continuing to pour. freſh Oil gradually 
upon it till the Salt be fully ſaturated, which it 
will be with about thrice its own Quantity 
thereof, | 

And thus in three or four Months. you will 
have the Soap requir'd ; which, by Way of Emi- 
nence, is call d the Soap of the Philoſophers. © * 

Every Circumſtance muſt be exactly obſerv'd, 
otherwiſe this Proceſs will not ſucceed. 

I try'd it above fifty Times before I could make 
it anſwer, by following the Method of Helmont, 
Starkey, and Maithews ; but this Method never 
fail'd me once. | | | 

The Mortar, Glaſs, and every Veſſel us'd, - 
muſt be perfectly dry; for a Drop of Moiſture 
would make the Veſſels fly into . with a 
Violence dangerous to the By- ſtanders. | 

And if the leaſt Drop of Water ſhould be con- 
ceal'd in the Oil of Turpentine, or in the Salt, no 
Soap could poſſibly. be made thereof; therefore 
the Salt, during the Operation, muſt not be ſuf- 
fer d to cool, becauſe it would attract the Moiſture 
of the Air, and thereby hinder its Union with 
the Oil, and would alto ſtick fo cloſely to the 
Sides of the Mortar, that it would with Difficulty 
leparate again. | 

And the Succeſs of this Operation likewiſe 
greatly 9 upon the Agitation of the Mix- 
ture; by Means whereof, Dr. Grew tells us of a 
ay, to prepare this Soap in twenty - four Hours 

ime. | 
If any Kind of Poiſon be digeſted with thrice 
Its own Quantity of this Soap, the Whole becomes 
of an indifferent or neutral Nature, therefore it is 
call'd the grand Corrector. 


"Upon 
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Upon firſt digeſting, and then diſtilling this 
Soap in a Glaſs Cucurbit, with a gentle Fire, it 
affords a Kind of unctious volatile Salt ſticking to 
the Sides of the Glaſs; and this is one of the 


Methods of making Salt of Tartar volatile. 


The medicinal Virtues of this Soap are very 
eat, and ĩt is conſiderably leſs ſharp, and ftronger 
than the former: It is more heating and pene- 
trating, ſo that it is excellent in cholical, hypo 
chondriacal, and arthritical Caſes : But it muſt be 
given with Caution, for great Quantities would 
apt to occaſion a Gonorrhæa, and the Patient 
ſhould take large Draughts of ſome emollient De- 
coction when he uſes it. ry 
| Proceſs rhe ſixty-rhird. _ 
Sheweth the Manner of uniting the Soaps of the 
preceding Proceſſes with Alcohol. 

- 1/,, To a proper Quantity of the Soap either of 
the ſixty - firſt or ſixty-ſecond Proceſs, rightly pre- 
par d, and well dry d, add a tripple Proportion of 
. Alechol; digeſt them together for a few 

* and they will intimately unite, and com- 
poſe the Elixir of Philoſophers, in which the 
three ative vegetable Principles, eflential Oil, 
eſſential Spirit or Alcohol, and fixt Salt, are 


united; without any Mixture of the paſſi ve or un- 
active Principles, Earth and Water. K 


This is call'd the leſſer Elixir, and is a very 
efficacious Medicine in many Caſes; but not uni- 
verſal, as Hel mont calls it. 
lt is more powerful than Soaps alone, eſpecially 
if prepar d by a long Digeſtion. ? 

It is very heating and deterging, and has in 
general the ſame medicinal Virtues with the for- 
mer Soaps, but in a higher Degree. 


of 


e we 
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f: UNE Tartar. 
Proceſs the ſixty: fourth. 


Sheweth the Method of preparing ſoluble, or 
tartariz'd Tartar, otherwiſe call'd the Samech of 
Paracelſus. | 

1ſt, Take a ſufficient Quantity of the whiteſt, 
pureſt, and moſt ſhining Tartar, which is that in 
the largeſt Lumps; reduce it to an impalpable 
Powder, and boil it over a ſtrong Fire in ſix or 
eight Times its own Quantity of clear Rain Wa- 
ter, till the Tartar is entirely diffolv'd : Then, as 
the Liquor continues boiling, with great Care, 
and only. Drop by Drop at due Intervals, let fall 
therein ſuch a Quantity of Oil of Tartar per De- 
liquium, as after having at each Affuſion excited 
a moſt violent Ebullition and Efferveſcence, with 


very large Bubbles, will at length put a Stop to 


this Phznomenon ; when now, upon the Affuſion 
of a freſh Drop of Oil of Tartar, the Ebullition 
entirely ceaſes, run the Liquor whilſt it is yet very 
hot, through an Hyppocrates's Bag; then exhale 
it to a Pellicle, and afterwards let it chryſtallize 
in the Cold: By which Means you will obtain a 
tartariz'd Tartar, which will diflolve in Water, 
or run even by the Moiſture of the Air; or the So- 
lution itſelf, without being exhal'd, may be kept 
7 the ſame Title, for medicinal or chymical 

es, | 

The Efferveſence would not happen in this Pro- 
cels, if the alkaline Liquor were pour'd upon. the 
Tartar undifloly'd. UW. 7 
This makes a neutral Medicine, laxative, 
purgati ve, attenuative, diuretic, ſudoriſic, and 


antihyſteric, and good in coſti ve Habits; and for 


Melancholy, 


| 
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pour upon it any Quantity of the ſtrong d11 
Vinegar at Pleaſure, ſuppoſe in all about ſeven or 


el 
G 
very ſhort-liv'd Ebullition will at firſt appear; 
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Melancholy, the ' Jaundice, and ulcerous Caſe, 
The Dole 1s from one Drachm, to Half an Ounce, 
once or twice a Day. Ag 8 
Myrrh, being 3 with this Salt, be. 
comes totally ſoluble in Spirit of Wine: It is of 
a moſt penetrating Nature. 2 5 


105 Proceſs rhe ſixty-fifth. 
Sheweth the Manner of preparing regenerated 


Tartar, or Terra foliata Tartari of the Philo- 
ſophers, otherwiſe call'd, the purging Salt of 


Sennartus. | 
If, Put a proper Quantity of the ſtrong Alkali 
of "Tartar, firſt made very dry by Heat, into a 
large and clean Glaſs Veſſel, and by Does: 

ud 


gh Times its own Weight, and by ſhaking the 
aſs, or otherwiſe, mix them well ee 


This Affuſion being made at due Intervals, a 


but as more Vinegar comes to be pour'd on the 
Salt, the Ebullition will be the greater, laſt the 


longer, and ſtil] continue increaſing both way ene] 


nitude and Duration, as freſh Vinegar is added, 


and the Matter ſtirred about. | 


Continue to pour in Vinegar at the Expiration 
of each Ebullition, till the Phænomenon can no 
er be excited, even by Motion, or {trakin 


Ny Glaſs; and by this Means, after the Whole 
has ſtood to ſettle, and depoſited its Faces, you 
will obtain a pure, tranſparent, ſcentlels Liquor, 
which is neither acid, nor alkaline, but of a 


ſharp, RE Ta, peculiar to itſelf. 


Filtre the Liquor, or decant the pnre clean 


Part, and diſtil it in a Retort, almoſt to RE; 
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e. ind in the Operation, the following Phzyomena 
ce, „ 12 + ** NY 
1ſt, uantity of pure ſeen elementary 
be. wet will come over, without — Scent or 
of Wl Taſte. e d 6; 15-7 6p 
24ly, The Body of the Liquor, which was 
before tranſparent or limpid, will begin to change 
= Bi Colour, and continue to do it every Moment, 
g ſo as at laſt to appear of a blackiſh brown. 
; ;dly, A grols, thick, unctious Liquor, in 
Colour between black and red, and of a particu- 
. WH lar oily, alkaline Taſte, will remain behind at 
the Bottom of the Retort. | 4 
4thly, To this Remainder of the firſt Diſtilla- 
tion, 2.97 pour by Degrees a ſufficient 1 9 9 
of diſtill'd Vinegar, and the Phænomena of Ebul- 
lition will happen as before, till the Matter be 
ſaturated, o as not to bubble, even when briskly 


ſtirr'd. n | 
again free the Liquor from its feculent 


Then 
oh Parts, and commit the pure to Diſtillation as be- 
by fore; and again an infipid Water will riſe, aud 
2 1 thick, unctious, dark colour d Liquor be left 
a 5 Ay, Continue thus to repeat the Proceſs, till 
che Spirit of Vinegar comes over as ſtrong as it 
n Wl was at firſt pour'd on; which will be an Indica - 
" WW tion that the Salt is thoroughly ſaturated with 
T Acid, and at length dry the Remainder over a 
"* Wl gentle Fire, to prevent the Exhalation of the Oil, 
0! I and there will remain at the Bottom a Salt, of a 
Colour between black and ted, of a moiſt, ſharp, 
and piercing Nature, very particular in its Taſte, 
ſaponaceous, or of an aperitive medicinal Virtue, 
and almoſt tetally volatile, with a conſiderable 
Degree of Heat; but if urged with a ftrong _ 
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the — oh Part of it turns to a true inffamable 
red Ot; and when dry d in a Glaſs Veſſel, with 
a more moderate Heat, and ſuffer d to cool, it 
runs together like a Maſs of melted Silver, and like 
Talc e can into thin Plates, that are 
again fuſible by Fire: Whence it was call'd by 
the Ancients, Terra foliata Tartari. 

The Circumſtances deſcrib'd in this Proceſs, 
muſt be carefully ' obſerv'd to make it ſucceed ; 
particularly, the Fire employ'd in the Exhalz 
tion muſt be very ſoft and gentle, otherwiſe the 
Oil might — * evaporated, or the whole 
1 of Salt be driven away. 

The Fzces depoſited by the Mixture of the 

Salt and Vinegar, are to be thrown away as uſe- 
leſs or detrimental in the Operation. 

Theſe Fæces will be found, tho' the Tartar is 
ever ſo pure. : 3 
As ſoon as ever the Liquor comes to be diſ- 
tilfed, a great Ebullition will ariſe, which happens 
from the Salt; and after this, the Liquor paſſe 
| lucceflively * all the Degrees of Colour, 
from limpid, to dark brown, K 

The is itſelf ſupplies us with a general 

Method of regenerating Salts from Alkali and 
Acid, for it ſucceeds as well in the foſſil as the 
vegetable Kingdom ; with this only Difference, 
a= the Salts thus made from Minerals are now 

The Ebullition here made, inſtead of heating, 
increaſes the Coldneſs' of the Liquor, and that 
in Proportion to the Quantity, of Motion excited. 
The ſecond Affuſion of Vinegat on the Salt ex- 
cites a greater Ebullition than the firſt; the third, 
2 greater than the ſecond; and ſo up to the fifth 
ar fixth, or till che Point of Saturation be RA ; 
| * | | whic 


-» 


which is contrary to what nſtally happens in the 
Mixture of Acids and Alkalies. 5 
The Oil that may be produc'd from this, by 
ſtrong Fire, muſt have been latent in the Acid of 
the og | | faq 
This Proceſs ſhews us another Method of 
making Salt of Tartar volatile; and alſo ſhews us 
how to prepare an admirable Menſtruum for vege- 
table - Sub , Icarce otherwiſe diſſolvable: 
And ſhews us how to convert Spirit of Vinegar 
into Oil. f . + i 
Hence we learn how to make a Menſtruum that 
will diſſolve Myrrh, Gum Lac, or Gum Hedera, 
or the like glutinous Subſtances, by a gentle Heat: 
And this Proceſs ſeems to make the Acetum radi- 
catum, ſo much extolled by the Anclents. 
It is a very great Deobſtruent: I have exp 
rienc'd the cy of it even in ſeirrhous Y 
and in a Seirrhoſity of the Liver itſelt. 
It is excellent in Cataracts and Films of the 
Eyes ; and, on this Foundation, Mindererus bas 
a Collyrium made of Sal Ammoniac, and diſtill d 


Vinegar. | 
Proteſs the ſixty-/ixth. 
Sheweth how to diſſolve tartariz'd Tartar, or 
to make a Tincture thereof in Alcohol by Di- 
geſtion. AN | 1% ec 3© 
1ſt, To a ſufficient Quantity of tartariz'd Tar- 
tar, gently dry'd, reduc'd to fine Powder, and 
put into a tall Glaſs, pour ſo much pure Alcohol, 
aus Hy with a fixt Alkali, as will ſwim the 
adth of two Fingers above it, and digeſt them. 
together with a Heat ſufficient to make them fim 
mer, by which Means a Solution will be made, 
and a fat, ſpicey — golden colour'd Tinc- 
| C 


turs 
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ture will be obtain'd ; which, being pour'd off, 


and a freſh vantiry of Alcohol added to the 


Remains, and t 33 repeated, there will 
at length be left! not but a {Whit chryſtalline 
Salt — to the Sides of the Veſſel. 

This Proceſs ſhews a Method of. purifying and 

whitening Salts, and freeing them from their Oil; 
to wit, by extracting their tinging, or oily Parts, 

by Alcohol. 

This Tincture is of a ſaponaceous, a ritive, 
and aromatic, heating Nature; and is faid to cure 
freſh Wounds without a Scar, by touching them 
therewith once in twenty-four Hours. 


44/4, Proceſs the ſixty-ſevemth.. 
Sheweth the Manner of diſſolvi e 


= 4 2 a Tincture thereof in Alcohol. 


ene e Juantity of regenerated Tar- 
* Ha earch before a gentle Fire, pour 
as much pure yr as will cover it, to the 
Breadth of two or three Fingers; then digeſt 
them together with a ſoft Heat, and by that 
Means there will be made a Tincture, or almoſt 
total Solution of the Salt, in the Form of a red, 
unctious, ſaponaceous, acid, and ſpirituous Li- 
quor, only a very ſmall Quantity of Fæces re- 
maining at the Bottom. 


This is alſo call'd the leſſer medicated Elixir 


of the Philoſophers. 


It differs from the ſixty fourth Proceſs, by fub- 


ſtituting Acid for Oil. 
This is a noble Medicith in all Obſtructions, 
not attended with Inflamation. 
It refolves all ſcirrhous and ſtrumous Swellings, 
and is uſeful” in I eee | 


* 


ere. 
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lt acts ſometimes a8 4 Diureticy and is ſome- 
times {adortfic, or cathartic. The Doſe is from 
two Scruples to one on | WY 
You may make a Fomentation to 
Tumours and Ai by of the filtrated Solution 
of Pot · aſhes made; h . e Tire 
its Lars Quangis 2 ay Sr an "RE the 
ut you m to rate 
Salt with Acid, elſe it might excoriate the Part. 


Proceſs rhe fixry-erghth. | 


Sheweth how to Harvey's T 
Tartar, . with: rectified Spirit of . 
Iſt, Upon a _— ortion of Salt of Tartar 


ealcin'd to a Ds fog All, and apes = 


arion atüre; 

a (Ei of the Veſſel i — bes el. 5 
= rd off, or otherwiſe to be ſeparated, as by 
KY; Filtre, from the imperfectly diffoly'd: Mrs 
that in à fluid Form will remain behind. 

This Medicine is a good Detergent, and 
in Obſtructions from acid Humours and! yilct 
Phlegm. ; It is diuretic and ſudoxiſic; in 
hypochondriacal Caſes, Dropſies, Charo „Lir⸗ 
— and in other like Caſes, not atten ed with 
Inflamation, The Doſe is from. one Drachm t 
three Drachms, twice or thrice, a. Day, wich ſotr 


Aae or Mead, or in Ir. e meinte 
Proceſs 
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Proceſs the fixty-ninth.» 1 


Sbeweth how to prepare HeJmonr's Tincture of 
Tartar with Alcohol... 
| Take amy Quantity of white crude Tartar, in 
the Lump; wrap it up in thick 1 "$%,jn firſt 
made a little moiſt; and lay the Whole upon an 
Iron Plate, placed upon 9 lice Coals: 
'Fhen build up a clear Fire all around the Plate, 
and gradually heighten it to the ſtrongeſt Degree, 
by which Means the kindled Matter will at length 
be made to flow, and unite into one white ſpongy 
Maſs ; which, being detain'd for Half an Hour 
in the ſame Degree of Heat, is call'd calcin'd 
Tartar. enen f 1 
'.2dly, When the Coals below the Plate are con- 
ined to Aſhes, take away the ſurrounding Fire, 
and remove the calcin'd Tartar, or hard faline 
Mass, which will now be reduc'd to about one 
fourth Part of its original Weight, and diffolve 
it in hot Water; filtre the Solution, and ex- 
hale it in an Tron Veſſel, over a ſtrong Fire. 
Towards the End of the Operation, it muſt be 
kept continually ſtirring with an Iron Spatula or 
Ladle, till there remains nothing behind but a 
very dry and Snow-white Salt, called by Helmont 
the Principal of fixt Alkalies; but dun the 
commoti Salt of Tartar depurated, which is 
the Salt of Tartar of the Shops. 3 


34% Wich chis Salt of Tartar fill a cloſe 


ſtrong Crucible, and with the gradual Heat of a 

Wind Furnace keep it continually flowing for fix 

or eight Hours, or till it becomes of a brown Co- 

Jour 3 then pour it into a metalline Mortar, that 
has firſt been made exceeding hot and dry; and 

OY. | Is, thus, 
3 
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thus, with a heated metalline Peſtle, reduce it 
* ply, dn Poder bil l h 

47 Hy, Put this Powder whilſt it 1s yet very 
hot and dry, into a tall well heated, and welt 
dryed Glaſs, with a ſlender Neck, and pour up- 
on it heated Alcohol, enough to float ſive 
or ſix Fingers Breadth above it; the Alcohol will 
thereby be drunk in by the Salt with a hiffing 
Noiſe. nn 

Then boil them together over a gentle Fire, 
ſee. lp Hours, and by this Means a deep 
2 e will be extracted, of a balſamic 

aſte. 102 

If there be any Moiſture in the Salt or Veſſel, 
the Tincture will not be extracted; or if the Salt 
remains ſo long in the Mortar, as to attract the 
Moiſture of the Air. VHS 

The Degrees of Fire, ought carefully to be re- 
gulated to prevent the cracking of the Crucible, 
and to keep the Salt in a due Fluor; which 
may be known by dipping the End of an Iron 
Rod into the Crucible, viewing what ſticks 
fo it. h „ # 361 | ann 

In ſome Years ſtanding, this Tincture will de- 
poſite a true oily Salt of Tartar. * 

Hence we ſee, the ſtrongeſt fixt Alkali may be 
united with Alcohol, and by that Means render'd 


volatile. | . 
The Remainder of the Salt that is left behind 

after the Operation, is found to have loſt a great 
deal of its alkaline Acrimony ; and, contrary to 
the Nature of Salt of Tartar, will flow with a 
gentle Fire, like Wax, ſo that at length it be- 
comes an admirable Soap, tho' fome have thrown 
it away as uſeleſs.” "4/4 8 247 hb . 
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The longer the Spirit is digeſted upon it, the 
more ſaponaceous it becomes; till at length it 
will make no Ebullition with Acids. | 
This Tincture, like the preceding, is an ad- 
mirable Medicine, as well as Menſtruum; it may 
be taken in Water, or any ſmall Liquors, | 
Of Elixirs. 
_ -** Proceſs the ſtventierh. | 
Sheweth the Manner of preparing Elixirs with , 
diftild Vinegar, by an Example in Elixir Pro- 
Prignati s. | $3.2] 
Jo an equal Quantity, or Proportion of Myrrh 
and; Aloes, reduced to a fine Powder, and 
the Quantity of either of them of ſine Saffron, 
twelve Times their own Weight of good 
Nil Vinegar, let them ſimmer gently egen 
ther in a tall Glaſs, for twenty-four. Hours; t 
when the Whole is cold, pour off the clear 
 'TinQure,. or let it ſtand upon the undiffoly'd 
Parts of the Ingredients, in a cloſe Veſſel, un- 
det the Name of Hlixir Proprietatss. . | 
This Medicine is 00 in Obſtructions from di 
an alkaline Cauſe, and in the alkaline Species of , 
the Senvyy,. which Saelors are particularly ſubject | 
to, and it admirably preſerves or repairs corrupted 
Gums, and other ſcorbutic Diſorders: of the 
Mouth, if apply'd hot ther eto 
It, likewiſe deſtroys Worms; and, being taken 
to Half an Ounce in warm Water, or Beer, 
it is an excellent Sudorific in the Plague. 5 
- But in putrid Scurvys, and other Caſes, two th, 
Drachms 1s a ſufficient Dole, to be repeated oc - Hit 
caſionally. 13 | | | 
It may be given in a Fever. 


Externally, 
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Externally, it is good againſt a Gangreen, ap- 


ply'd-hor. 


Proceſs the ſeventy-firſt. 
:  Sheweth how to prepare Elixirs, with fix'd 
| Alkali and diſtill'd Waters; by an Example in 
WH Elixir Proprietatis. r 
1ſt, To the Ingredients mention d in the pre- 
ceding Proceſs, pour ſuch a Quantity of Ol. Tart. _ 
ſer Deliquium, as will make them into a Mais 
of the Conſiſtence of thick Panada, and digeſt 
1 WW then together in a tall Glaſs, with a gentle Heat, 
for twenty*four Hours. 1 11 1 7 
Then add about twelve Times their Quantity 
of any diſtill'd aromatic Water at Pleaſure ; for 
lyſtance, that of Cloves, or Mint, or ſo much 
as will reach the Breadth of three Fingers above 
the Ingredients, and boil them together for 
twenty-four Hours longer, and the Elixir requir d 
will be obtain d. „ 
If, inſtead of diſtill'd Water in this Proceſs, 
Spirit of Wine once rectified be uſed, the Elixir 
will be leſs purgative, and more ſudorific.  _ _ - 
Lou may make this Elixir ſtronger, by firſt 
digeſting the Ingredients with Ol. Tart. per De- 
liguium, in a flat-bottomed Veſſel with low Sides, 
then boiling the Matter over a gentle Fire, till it 
is almoſt dry, and afterwards expoſing it to the 
moiſt Air of a Cellar, that it may again run 
ger Deliguium, and again be exhaled and dryed 
as before; for by this Means, the Ingredients will. 
T1 I almoſt totally be diſſolved. TT 
It is aperitive, attenuating, ſtimulating, ca- 
thartic, diuretic, ſudorific, and vulnerary z but 
it ought never to be given in the Plague, or Fe- 
vers, or where the Humours are thin and bots 


ly, Wy 
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but in Obſtructions proceeding from Acids, it is 
very uſeful. patent 
Proceſs the ſeventy- ſecond. 
Sbeweth how to prepare Elixirs, with Alcohol 
= fixt Alkali, by an Example in Elixir Pro- 
Prietatis. NN Lt 
AIſt, Reduce an equal Quantity of Myrrh and 
Aloes to fine Ponder, and pour upon them twice 
their own Weight of Ol. Tart. per Deliquium; 
then digeſt them in a low broad-bottomed Veſſel 
for twenty- four Hours, with a gentle Heat, at 
length increafing the Fire by Degrees till the Mat- 
ter becomes nearly dry, then let it run again by the 
Moiſture of the Air; and after that, digeſt and 
exhale it 88 Maſs; which being pu 
into a tall Glaſs, add thereto Half as much Sa 
as there was either of the Myrrh or Aloes, and 
Pour to them ſuch a Quantity of pure Alcohol as 
will riſe the Breadth of three or four Fingers 
above their upper Surface; then boil them gently 
all together for twenty-four Hours, and when the 
Glaſs is cold pour off the Tincturwee. 
This Tincture has the ſame Virtues as the for- 
mer Proceſs, but is ſtronger. | 
©. Proceſs the ſeventy-third. 
| Sheweth how to prepare Elixirs, with Spirit 
of Wine and ſoluble Tartar, by an Example 1n 
Elixir Proprietatts. 111 
If, inſtead of Oil of Tartar in the preceding 
Proceſs, the Liquor of tartariz d Tartar be ſub- 
ſtituted, and the Proceſs be carried on in the ſame 
Manner as theſe deſcribed, but with refified Spi- 
rit of Wine, a much thicker Elixir will be pro- 
cur'd, of a neutral Nature as to Acid and Alkali, 
and more impregnated than the former va the 
* irtues 
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Virtues of the Ingredients, which here are almoſt 
quite diſſolv . 

This is the beſt Method of making HBlivir 
Propriet atis, except for particular „when 
you uſe that with diſtill'd Vinegar. | 

This Tincture may be ſaſely given in doubtful 
Diſtempers, where you — diſcern whether 
there is a prevailing Acid or Alkali. SM 

k is particularly uſeful in hypochondriac Caſes. 

Pyoceſ3 the ſeventy- ſourtb. | 
Sheweth how to prepare Elixirs with Alcohol 
and regenerated Tartar, by an Example in Elixir 
Proprietatis. ; 
1ſt, To equal Quantities of Myrrh and Alves 
reduced to fine Powder, pour as much Liquor 
regenerated Tartar as will ſerve to reduce them 
into a thickiſh fluid Maſs, which is to be digeſted 


292 


a while with a gentle Heat, the Matter being 


kept continually ſtirring, till it a to be en- 
tirely diſſolv'd; then put to it a Quantity of Saf- 
fron, reduced to fine Powder, equal to the Quan; 
tity either of the Myrrh or Aloes, and three. or 
four, Times as much Alcohol as there was Liquor 
of regenerated Tartar : Then boil them gently to- 
gether for Half an Hour, by which Means you 
will have a noble thick balſamie Elixir, contain- 
ing almoſt the whole Subſtance of the Ingredients, 
a very {mall Quantity of Faces remaining behind 
after the Liquor is decanted. | 
This is a moſt penetrating, balſamic, and fa; 
nc Liquor, and has the Virtues of the 
r. It is alſo a good Menſtruum. Real 
Theſe Proceſſes are not confin'd to the mak! 
of Elixir Propreetatis, but they are a — 
Direction for making Elixirs. 


11 
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If other Gums, beſides Myrrh and Aloes were 
oy, e youls eee 


ti 
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+ Proceſs the ſeventy-fifth. 
Sheweth how to prepare, or analize Bodies, ſo 
as to diſcover of what Kingdom they are, by ah 
Example in that controverted Subject, Amber. 
Fill two Thirds of a coated Retort with Am- 
ber, broke into. ſmall Lumps by the Mortar, then 
fill it up to the Neck with clean dry Sand; fit it 
with a large Receiver, that lying almoſt hori- 
zontal, may let the Vapours come over freely, 
and lute the Juncture. „ 
The Ketort being plac'd in a Sand Furnace, let 
the Fire at firſt be made only ſo ſtrong as to cauſe 
a Dew upon the Receiver, and make the Liquor 
Juſt begin to drop. EP, * 
Continue this mild Degree of Heat till all the 
ueous, ſpiritous, and acid Liquor is come over, 
or till it will cauſe no more to riſe. 
_  2dly, Then increaſe the Fire till another Li- 
gins to riſe, or till white Fumes appear in 
| the Glaſs,. and the Receiver grows warm. 
| Carefully keep up this Degree of Heat, as long 
| zs any Liquor will run therewith ; otherwiſe the 
| Receiver, how large ſoever it be, will crack. 
| By this Means there will be broug t over a fine, 
1 
| 


traniparent, ponderous, yellow Oil, of a pene- 
ms” Nate, almoſt ke Oil of Petre: And 
when this has almoſt ceas d to run, a white, 
tranſparent, perfectly acid, and almoſt ſolid Salt, 
will fix itſelf in the Neck of the Retort and Sides 
of the Receiver, being the only Thing of this 
Kind in Nature capable of flowing at the Fire, 
2 a diſſolving 
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diſſolving in Water, and ſhooting in the Form 
of a firm white Glebe. p 

zdly, The Fire being now again augmented, 
there comes over a very thick Kind of Oil, of 
the Nature of Petroleum, and lighter than the 
former: But if. a Fire of Suppreſſion be made, 
it becomes heavier than that; nothing but a 

ſs, viſcid, black, N Matter, like Co- 
— remaining behind at the Bottom of the 
Retort; and this alſo by continuing the Opera- 
tion, may almoſt totally be brought over in the 
Form of that thick groſs Oil; which when cold 
and dry'd, ap like Bitumen. 

Salt of Amber is alſo ſaid to be the only Salt 
that is readily diſſolvable in Spirit of Wine, 
which is one Way of trying whether it be adul- 
terated, as it often is with Sal Ammoni ac, &c. 

By rectifying, or diſtilling over again, the 
ſeveral Particles of Liquid afforded in this Opera- 
tion, they may be ſeparated and obtain'd more 
pure than they riſe at firſt; ſo that the Water and 
Spirit or acid Liquor, now rife diſtint; the 

d Kind of Salt ſhoots afreſh to the Sides of 
the Glaſs, and all of them appear poſſeſs d with 
a penetrating balſamic Virtue. 

We learn from hence, that acid Salts, as well 
rife rs may exiſt in the ſolid Form of Chry- 

al, 

Amber, though it belongs to the vegetable, 
greatly reſembles a Subject of the mineral King- 
dom; for it diſſolves in Alcohol, but not in 
Water, melts at the Fire, and is inflamable. 

The Origin of Amber is not yet ſufficiently 
known, but it is moſt probably a Vegetable, ſince 
it may be reſolved into the ſame Parts as Vegeta- 
les are; to wit, W Spirit, Salt and oo 4 
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Salt of Amber is one of the beſt Diuretics yet 
| known ; and the rectified Oil, i 
| Reric and Emmenagogue. 


s a noble Antihy- 
i Z Of vegetable Putrifaction. 
Proceſs the ſeventy-ſixth. 


gheweth the Phænomena of vegetable Putri 
faction, with its various Effects; and the Manner 
of converting vegetable into animal Sub- 


ſtances. 


Throw together any of the tender, green, and 


ſucculent Parts of recent Vegetables, whether 


acid or alkaline, in a large Heap; in the warm 
open Air, and preſs them down with an ad- 
ditional Weight, if their own is inconfiderable ; 
and the middle Part of the Heap will in a little 
Time ſpontaneouſly conceive a ſmall Degree of 
Heat, and paſs ſucceſſi vely through the other De- 
grees, till it comes to the State of Ebullition. 
In the Space of three Days, from the firſt 
putting them together, they will yield a Heat 
rceivable by the Hand, equal to that of the 
* Body, in a State of Health; by the fifth 
Day, it wil be too great for the Hand to bear 
without Pain: And by the fixth, ſeventh, or 
eighth Day, the Juices will generally appear 
ready to boil, and ſometimes the Matter wil 


even flame and burn away. 


_ 2dly, By this ipontangous Operation, the Ve- 


getable acquires an abominable putrid, ſtercora- 


ceous, or cadaverous Taſte and Odour z and turns 


entirely into one ſoſt, ſimilar, pappy Maſs, or 


craſſumentum. a 
galy, If now this fœtid Matter thus obtain'd, 


be directly, whilſt it remains in this fœtid State, 


cCommitted 
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committed to a Glaſs Retort, and diſtill'd 
with proper Degrees of Fire, there will come 
rz; is! 
1ſt, A Water impregnated with a urinous 
Spirit, perfectly like that obtafn'd from animal 
Subjects, and ſeparable by a freſh Diſtillation, 
ſlowly made in a tall Glaſs, into elementary Wa- 
ter; and a large Quantity of pure, white, dry, 
_ Salt, not to be diſtinguiſh'd from animal 
alts. | 
2dly, Volatile, alkaline, oily Salt, that ſhoots 
in Glebes. : 
zdly, An exceeding volatile, and a thick, 
feetid Oi!; both which are allo entirely like thoſe 
of Animals. | e 
4thly, The Remainder being calcin'd in an 
open Fire, affords not the leaſt Particle of fixt 
Salt, juſt as if the Subject had really been of the 
animal, and not of the vegetable Kingdom. 
This Proceſs is univerſal, and holds equally in 
all Sorts of Vegetables, though ever ſo different 
in their Nature and Virtue. | 
It will alſo ſucceed in dry Vegetables, pro- 
vided they be moiſtened with Water before they 
are thrown into Heaps. | 
By this Means, the Difference between Ve- 
far bs, is entirely taken away, and the whole 
Kingdom of them reduced 1nto- one common 
Nature, 
Putrifaction only ſucceeds when the Subject 1s 
juſt panel; for the Juice of Plants will not 
utrity. 
: The Cauſe of Putrifaction is Fire itſelf, collec- 
ted, or included in the Subject. 
Putrifaction makes all the acid Salts volatile 
and alkaline ; renders = Oils not 9 
g * 
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feetid, and deſtroys the ſpecific Difference between 
one Plant and another, and converts them into à 
Maſs of an animal Nature, without the leaſt Sign 
of any fixt Salt; though the recent Vegetables 
would, by Calcination, at firſt have afforded a large 
Quantity of fixt Salt: And this may let us a 
little into the Nature of animal Digeſtion, or the 
Change which the Aliment ſuffers in the human 


Body. 

The human Body, though fed with acid Ve- 
getables and Liquors, yet will not afford any Acid 
or fixt Salt by Diſtillation, but conſtantly a 
volatile Alkali: And the ſame is true of all the 
Excrements of animal Bodies; as Fæces, Sweat, 
Urine, esc. Hence we may conclude, that if 
animal Digeſtion be referrable to any chymical 
Operation, 1t ought to be referred to Putrifaction, 
rather than Fermentation: But there is never any 
perfect Putrifaction in living animal Bodies ; for 
what ever has a Tendency to putrify, is preſently 
expelled either by Stool or Urine. 


Of Proceſſes upon Animals, 
May be obſerv'd ; . 
1/t, That the Bodies of living Animals are 
2 waſting and ripening in all their 
4 | 


poſed of what they take in as Aliment, which 
y their vital Powers is converted into the ſame 
Subſtance : Perhaps alſo, the Bodies of Ani- 
2 2 receive Part of their Aliment from 
e Air. 
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20%, Thereſore Animals muſt be com- 
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Of Milk. 


 Proceſ5 the ſeventy-/eventh. 


Sheweth that new Milk is neither acid nor 
alkaline. | 

1/t, To warm new Milk, pour OI. Tart. per 
Deliquium, or any other Alkali, and there will 
be no Efferveſcence excited, though the Milk will 
appear ſomewhat thinner. ; 

2dly, To another Quantity of warm Milk, 
pour in Spirit of Nitre, or any other ſtrong Acid, 
and there will be no Ebullition, only the Milk 
will preſently become thicker. 

zaly, If you mix theſe two Parcels of Milk 
together, a great Efferveſcence will ariſe. 


Proceſs the ſeventyeighih. 


Sheweth that Milk turns acid by Digeſtion. 

Let a Quantity of new Milk ſtand to digeſt in 
an open Glaſs, with a Heat equal to that of a 
Man in Health, and it will quickly throw up its 
Cream. | 

Both the Cream and the thin ſerous Part are at 
firſt ſweet 3 but, by Degrees, both turn tart or 
acid, and in twelve Days [Time they both acquire 
their higheſt Degree of Acidity, which 1s very 
— | 

Milk of ſuch Animals as feed ſolely upon Fleſh, 
or when the Animal has faſted twenty-four Hours, 
or has been heated with Motion or hard Labour, 
will, upon Digeſtion, rather turn rancid, or pu- 
trify, aud turn into an hor, than change of an 
acid Nature. | 
Milk is diſpos'd to putrify, when it taſtes 


laline, 
; Proce/s 
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*, Proceſs the ſeventy-ninth. 

Sheweth that Milk will ſtrongly coagulate with 
Acids, 

1/2, Put Spirit of Nitre, or any other Acid into 
Milk, and there will be no Conflict, but the Milk 
will turn to Curd and Serum. | 
Something of this Kind will happen in Emul- 
ſions, but in a leſs Degree; therefore we ſhould 
not give Acids when we give Emulfions, neither 
| ſhould we give Milk in Conſtitutions where there 
1s a prevailing Acid. 

Proceſs the eightieth. 

Sheweth that Milk turns red, by being boiled 
with Alkalies. | 

1/:, Put to new Milk boiled any fixt Alkali; 
as Salt of Tartar, or its Oil, run per Deliquium: 
By Degrees the Alkali is to be added, and there 
will be a lighter Kind of Coagulum form'd than 
there was from the Acid ; and the Milk, by boil- 
ing, will preſently change to a yellow Colour, 
—— it will run through all the intermediate De- 
grees, till at length it ſtops at an intenſe red. 

Hence we may ſee why Chyle ſo readily changes 
of a red Colour, or to Blood; becauſe the Juices 
ef the Body are of an alkaline Nature. 

And when any Animal that gives ſuck is fe- 
veriſh, the Milk turns yellow, and becomes in a 
Manner fanious, or coagulated ; which is owing, 
not to an Acid in the Body, but an Alkali. 

So in the Diſtemper that happen'd among the 

Cows in Holland, in the Year 1714, the Milk 

prov'd putrified, yellow, and thick. 

Nurſes ought to uſe an acid vegetable Diet, ra- 

ther than a high alkaline Diet of Fleſh ; at * 
| | the 
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the one Kind of Diet ſhould be uſed with the 


other. | | 
But if the Infant that ſucks is. inclin'd to Diſ- 
tempers that ariſe from an Acid, rather than fe- 
veriſh Diſorders, which may be learn d from the 
Scent of their Faces and Eructations, and from 
the Diſtention of the Body and Paleneſs of the 
Fleſh, then the Nurſes Diet ſhoutd chiefly conſiſt 
of es and Fiſh, and Broths, rather than Ve- 
etaDIies. | | 
g But if the Infant is feveriſh, then the Nurſes 
Diet ſhould be chiefly Vegetables. 1 
No Wet-Nurſes ought to faſt above twelve 
Hours. 5 | be 
The Milk of Nurſes ought to be 9 
white, for Yellowneſs in the Milk is a ſure and 
early Sign of an approaching Fever. | 
| Of Urine. 
Proceſs the erghty-firſt. 
Sheweth that Urine is neither acid nor alkaline. 
iſt, Add to any Quantity of freſh Urine, Oil 
of Vitriol, or any Acid, and no Conflict or Ef- 
fer veſcence will be made: Add to another Parcel 
of Urine Ol. Tart. per Deliquium, or any other 
Alkali, and there will be no Signs of Ebullition 
or Efferveſcence. 
The Urine for this Experiment ſhould not have 
been retain'd in the Bladder above twelve Hours, 
left it ſhould be inclin'd to putrify,. or acquire an 
alkaline Nature. | 
I have examin'd the Urine of a Man who liv'd 
almoſt entirely er Acids, and yet could diſcover 
no Sens of Acidity in his Urine. kf 
Indeed we may poſſibly ſometimes find ſome- 
what of an Alkali in the Urine of Thos, wen, tang 
a a violent 
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a violent Fever, near the Point of Death ; or Per- 
bhaps there may be ſomething of an Acid in the 
Urine of thoſe who have the Pallor Virginum, 


or ſome other Diſeaſes, But we do not here ſpeak 
of the Urine of diſeaſed, but ſound Perſons, 


Proceſs the eighty- ſecond. 


Sheweth the Diſtillation of recent Urine, that 
the Parts into which it is reſolvable are neither 
acid nor alkaline. | 

af Take any 2 of ſuch freſh Urine as 
before ſpecified, -and diſtil it gently in a clean 
Glaſs Retort, with its Receiver, and there will 
firſt riſe a limpid Water of a fœtid Scent, contain- 
ing neither a vifible Oil nor Salt, neither acid nor 
alkaline, neither ſaline nor inflamable. - 

2dly, Aſter all this Water is come over, what 
remains at the Bottom of the Retort, if it be ex- 
amin'd, gives no Signs of an Acid or Alkali; 
and, if diſtill'd or exhal'd ſtill farther, even to 
the Conſiſtence of a Syrup, or higher, it gradually 


changes its original Straw- colour, to that of a 


yellow, a red, a brown, and at length to a black, 
according to the 5 of Water drawn from it, 
and appears at length in the Form of a ſaponaceous 
- Maſs, that will not, like ſome other animal Fluids, 
as the Serum, White of Eggs, £9c. concrete by 
the Fire. | 

3 7075 And if this ſoapy Matter be calcin'd, it 
wi 


11] afford a Quantity of Sea Salt, if the Animal, 


or Perſon from whence it was obtain'd, hath uſed 
any in his Food ; but if that be not the Caſe, there 
will be no Signs of any fixt Salt at all, 

'The Saliva, the Serum, the Bile, and other 


animal Fluids, diff d in the fame Manner, uf: 
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ford a Water of a ſomewhat unpleaſant Taſte in- 
deed, but not fœtid Scent, like that of our preſent 
Proceſs, as containing leſs Oil, to which that 
Scent is owing, and upon Account whereof the 
Liquor is perhaps ſaid to be ſpiritous : Nor does 
the Urine of any other Animals, fed with Vege- 
tables, fo far as I have try d; yield ſuch a Scent. 

The more ſpiritous Liquors any Perſon drinks, 
the more fœtid will be the Urine, like the Urine 
of a Patient in a Fever. be, 

1 have 7 diftilFd the Urine of 
Drinkers, always found it ſo. [| | 

We may conjecture from the peculiar fretid 
Scent of Urine, above that of other Fluids, that 
the Kidneys are defign'd by Nature to throw out 
of the Body, any Thing, that by being too much 
attenuated, cannot be longer detained with Safety 
to the Veſſels of the Brain, or the Life of the In- 
dividual. | | 

Though. the Salts of Urine are neither acid 
nor alkaline, yet they are the ſharpeſt of all Salts 
in the Body, being with the Oil which brings 
them to a Kind of Soap, of a very deterging 
Nature. Tiga 5 

In a Fever, we may Judge of its Violence, by 
the Colour of the Urine being high colour'd, 1n- 
ſtantly red, and ſometimes even black. 

Hence we may learn the Falfity of that Hypo- - 
theſis, which ſuppoſes fixt Alkalies, acid Salts, 
or fermented 5 produced in the human Body, 
to be the Caule of all Diſeaſes. _ 6 

Proceſs the eighty-third. 

* the Diſtillation of recent Urine 

| — 


with dry 8 that it will afford a volatile al- 
kaline Salt, c. 
| Exhale 


— T 
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Exhale recent Urine over a gentle Fire to the 
Conſiſtence of a Syrup or thin Honey; and after- 
wards add to it four Times its own Quantity of 


clean dry Sand, or ſo much as will reduce it to a 
thick Paſte ; then diſtil this Maſs in a Glaſs Re- 


tort, of which it fills only two Thirds, with a 
ſufficient Degree of Fire in a Sand Furnace, and 
the firſt Fhing that comes over, will be a large 
Quantity of pure Water or Phlegm. 

2dly, Upon changing the Retort, a tranſparent 
Liquor aſcends and runs in Veins, like Oil, down 
the Sides of the Glaſs, call'd by the Name of 


Spirit of Urine ; which will cauſe a ſtrong Et- 


fer veſcence with Acids, and by Rectiſication, relolve 
into a dry white Salt, a Water, and an Oil. 
zaly, Upon continuing the Fire, white Fumes 
will next ariſe and fill the Receiver, and at the 
{ame Time, a large Quantity of ſtrong, volatile, 
alkaline Salt will fix itſelf to the Sides thereof ; 


and this has been falſly ſuppoſed the ſame with 


Sal Ammoniac, which is not of an alkaline Na- 
ture. 
4thly, Then increaſing of the Fire, there 


will aſcend a light, yellow, feetid Oil; and then 


a groſs, heavier, and more fœtid Oil. 
5rhly, But if the Remainder be now calcin'd 
in an open Fire, and afterwards brought into a 


Lixivium with Water, it yields a Sea Salt, pro- 


vided the Animal which afforded the Urine 
took in that Kind of Salt with its Food; other- 
wiſe, there will be no fixt Salt. | 

Hence we learn the Effects of a conſiderable 
Degree of Heat in a human Body, for it makes 


Thus 
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Wee 
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Thus Urine diſtill'd, or exhaled away with a 
entle Fire, gi ves it an alkaline Nature, or cauſes 
it to afford an alkaline Salt by Diſtillation. 


Proceſs the eighty- fourth. 


Sheweth that recent Urine, by being diſtill'd 
with fixt Alkali, is itſelf turn'd to an alkaline 
* Qu 55 * 1 

1ſt, To any Quanti recent Urine, in- 
ſ od after the "nk of the ding Pro- 
cels, add an equal Proportion of fixt Alkali, and 
diſtil them together in a Glaſs Retort with a 

ntle Fire: There will immediately come over 
felt a ſharp, volatile, fœtid, alkaline Spirit; 
and ſoon after, a dry, volatile, alkaline, fol: 
Salt, a ſaponaceous . Maſs ſtill remaining at the 
Bottom of the Recei ver. en 

Hence we learn to be cautious in ordering Al- 
kalies, eſpecially in Fevers. | | 


Proceſs the eighty-fiſth. : 

Sheweth that recent Urine, diſtill'd with 
CEE affords a fiery, but not an alkaline 
pirit. . | . 

1ſt, With the Rob or Sapa of recent Urine, 
mix an equal Quantity of Quick-Lime in a tall 
Glaſs Veſſel, fitted with a Receiver, and a violent 
Ebullition, with a great Degree of Heat will enſue; 
and at that Inſtant there will ſwiftly fly off from 
the Mixture, and paſs over the Receiver, a Spi- 
rit of an exceeding fiery and pungent Taſts and 
Odour, yet not of an alkaline Nature, or capable 

of cauſing an Efferveſcence with Acids. 

This Liquor is exceedingly volatile and corro- 
five as any in Nature; and it is more of a cauſtic, 
than a fixt Alkali itſelf. 1 ' 


— 
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Hence we may lea the dingetotis FR; of 
Quick Lime my human B54 ann the 
human Salts may have a great and"violent "Acri; 
mony and 'Corrofivenels, without giving any 
Signs of an alkaline Diſpoſition.” oh 
And it is probable that the Plague is no more 
than a Change of human Salts, into ſuch as theſe 
of an igneous Nature, effected by certain Effluvia 
in the Air. „„ „» 
Lime Water can only be uſeful in cold phlegma- 
tic Conſtitutions, but never to be uſed in thin, 
hectic, or hot Conſtitutions, „ 
And hence we may account why Lime Water 
is an excellent Remedy in many chronica! Dil- 
eaſes of the Northern Regions, and yet per- 
1 for the ſame Diſeaſes in the 14 
arts. | 
In Holland, Lime Water is good in the Scur- 
vy; but ought" not to be given in hot, bilious 
Habits, ed al g | 
© » Proceſs the eighey. ſixth. 
Sheweth that recent Urine will chryſtallize 
by Inſpiſſation, or afford an effential Salt. 
1ſt, Evaporate a large Quantity of the recent 
Urine of a healthy Man, to the Conſiſtence of a 
Syrup, with one continued Degree of Heat; ſe- 
parate the Oil from it by the Filtre, and after- 
wards put it into a cloſe Veſſel, and ſet it in a 
cool Cellar, for the Space of one Lear: It will 
| ſhoot into a thick, wn, ſaline Glebe, or 
Cruſt, at the Diſtance of an Inch or two from the 
Bottom of the Veſlel ; then carefully pour off the 
Liquor that floats above, take ont the Maſs of ſa- 
line Chryſtals, and lay the Matter at the Bottom 
thereof afide for Phoſphorus, 2 
8 8 Sle 
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Theſe Chryſtals, which are of a peculiar Na- 
ture, being diffolved in pure warm Water, filtred. 
and evaporated to a Pellicle, and fet again to 
ſhoot in the Cold, will again run into Chryſtals, 
ſui generis, or a white purify'd Salt, of a Na- 
ture different from all other Salts, and becomes. 
the purer, the oftener the Proceſs is repeated; ſo 
that it may be juſtly called the eſſential Salt of 
Urine, or of the human Body. 1 
It may be objected, that this Salt is not ob- 
tained but by ſuffering the Urine to putrify ; 
which is true: Nor is there any other Way known 
of procuring it; neither will the Oil of Vitriol, 
nor any other Acid prevent its Putrifaction, ſo 
ſtrongly is it inclin'd thereto. f 
Howe ver, this Salt cannot be called a Sea Salt, 
for it is totally volatile at the Fire, and the Sea. 
Salt is fixed. | 
This eſſential Salt of Urine partakes of the Na- 
ture of no other Salts. It has a wonderful diuretic 
and emmenagogic Virtue, without any Sharpneſs. - 
at all, being neither acid nor alkalinne. 
This Salt cannot be ſo 2 . obtain d from the 
Bile or Blood, by reaſon of their Groſſneſs, and 
the large Quantity of Oil they contain. 


: | Proceſs rhe 'erghty-ſeventh —  _ 
* Sheweth that recent Urine becomes alkaline by 


a Digeſtion. ; 1404. eee 
I If, Set a Quantity of recent Urine to digeſt in 
r tall Glaſs, with a Heat no greater than that of a 
\- bealthy Man, for three or four Days, and it wall 
e WW continually grow more and mor? red, ſcetid, cada- 
. erous and alkaline, throwing off a ſtrong Matter 
m ds the Sides of the Veſſel. | 

ö A a The 
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The Urine, thus digeſted, has a. fiery lixivious 
Taſte, and will make an Ebullition upon mixing 
with Acids. 33 To 0695.5 IS n 
This makes a good Lixivium for Dyers or 
Scourers of Cloth or Wool; and often "Times 3 
Lixivium of Quick - Lime and Pot - Aſhes, is 

uſed for the fame Purpoſe. e. 
Hence we learn, that Urine, detain'd' too, long 
in the Bladder,  becorties corrofive and alkaline ; 
And the lame happens when Water ſtagnates in 
the Ablomen, in 4 Droply 5 whence comes the 
Heat, Fever, and Thirſt, with the other Symp- 
toms that from Actimony, p _ 
Hence alſo the bare Want of Motion, in the 
_ Body, caufes jo many acrimonious Dit- 
Hence alſo the Vetention of Urine tends to pro- 


du the eib gl. 
Exhibits the Reſdlution of digeſted Urine into 
an alkaline Spirit, an alkaline Salt, two Kinds 
of Oil, Phofphorus, Earth, and Sea Salt. 
Take Urine, digeſted after the Manner of the 
receding” Proceſs, and diſtil it in a tall Glals 
etort, with a gentle Fire. 
The firſt Thing that will come over is, 
/f, A clear fœtid Liquor, rich in volatile Salt, 
of' a fiery Acrimony, capable of making a ſtrong 
Efferveſcence with Acids 
24%, A yellow; volatile, 'fterid, alkaline- Sad, 
that appears in à dry Form: And if now the 
Rema inder be exhaled to the Conſiſtence of a 


Sapa or chin Honey, then mix it with four Times 
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continued in a coated Retort, with Degrees of Fire, 
there will come over, We ite 

zdly, A very feetid, brown Oil, in a large 
Quantity, impregnated with Salt; and at lengt 
an Oil of a golden Colour; then the Retort being 
taken away, and a much larger ſubſtituted Halt 
full of Water, and the Fire increas'd to the 
higheſt Degree, | 

4ly,. 5 * Fumes will aſcend, which in the 


Dark appear like Flames in the Veſſel; and 


zy, With a violent Heat there will diſtil 
over a groſs ſhining Matter, that ſinks to the 
Bottom of the Water, and is call'd by the Name 
of ſolid Phoſphorus : And here the Operation 
ceaſes, nothing but an earthy Subſtance remaini 
dehind; which, being boil d in Water, cleans' 
with Lixivium, and again dry'd and calcin'd, 
affords a Quantity of Sea Salt, but none at all 
that can be call'd fixt Alkali, 

The Phoſphorus may be ſeparated by pouring 
off the Water,. and may be 'd into Pieces 
of any Size, which are to be kept continually. 
under Water. 2 en 

This Phoſphorus ſpontaneouſly takes Fire, and 
ſhines when brought-into the open Air, 

This Operation requires the conſtant Attendance 
of the Operator for twenty-four Hours. 

But to make this Phoſphorus more directly, 
ou may take a ſufficient Quantity of human 

rine, of a Perſon not much given to drink Wine, 
and exhale it away, in an open Veſſel, to the 
Conſiſtence of Honey; then ſet it to putrify for 
Half a Tear, and upon Diſtillation it Will afford 
a large Proportion of Salt; after which, if fix 
Times its own Quantity of Sand or Brick-Duſt be 

Aa 2 added 


- 
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added to the Remainder, and the Diſtillation be 
continu d, as in our preſent Proceſs, the Phoſpho- 
rus will fall into the Water, as is mention d. 
2 | bu "ſp | , 
A A Preparation from Uri ne. 

Proceſs the eighty-ninth, wid 4 
* Exhibits the Production of Sal Am moni ac, K 
ee 


| 75 To ten Parts of Urine of any found Ani - 
mal that drinks but little, and diſcharged at the 
Diſtance of twenty-four Hours from-feeding, add 
two Parts of Sea Salt, and one of Wood Soot; 
digeſt them together for a confiderable Time in a 
warm Place, and afterward gently diſtil the Mix- 
ture ina Glaſs Retort, with a Sand Heat, till the 
remaining Maſs becomes almoſt dry, diminiſhing 
the Fire towards the End of the Operation, to 
keep the Matter from ſubliming: Then take out 
the remaining Maſs, powder it, and ſublime it in 
large Veſſels, with a proper Degree of Heat, into 
Glebes'or Lumps, which are called by the Name 
of common Fal Ammoniat. om 
This is the common Way of preparing Sal 
Ammoniac, as practis d in Europe, JOY 
at Venice; as allo in many Parts of A/ia, where 


it is made in large Quantities, becauſe they have 
there Plenty of Animals that drink but little, 
particularly Camels; Though the ſame End may 
in a good Meaſure, be anſwer d by a longer Di- 

tion, wherein the Urine acquires' an alkaline 
Nature, and the Sea Salt is attenuated and grows 


acid, 


w ö - 
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acid, which thus form themſelves into a third 
Kind of compound Salt, that, i Bin. e 
Salt volatilized. 8 

The Urine is the Alkali, the Acid of the Salt 
is the Fixer, whereby a ſemi-volatile, neutral 
Salt is compoſed z the Soot is added, on Account; 
of the copious volatile acid or alkaline Salt it 
contains, | 

It is a benign Salt, aperitive and ſudorific, Ie 
is good for uartan Agues, and other acute and- 
chronical Caſes, in ſuch as are free-from Scirrho- 
* op Hectics. 

ng diſſolved in Water, it gives an intenſe 
nn © bf Cold. ke 6 Hl 


"Proceſs the ninetieth, 


Shower that Sal Ammontas is wude Acid 

nor 

12, To og of S Anemoniac, i in > Water 

pr cy ſtrong Acid, and no Efferveſcence will 
n. 


en to another Partel of the ſame Solution. 
add the ſtrongeſt Alkali, either fixt or volatile, 
and there will no Motion or Bballition be made; 
but the Salt which before was ſcentleſs, will now 
txhale a ſharp, volatile, alkaline, cauſtic e 
* that of putriſied Urine. | 


"Proceſs the ninery-firſt. 


Shewerh the Method: of purifying Sal nes 
ac by Sublimation, in which the Flowers turn 
neither acid nor alkaline, but {till retain the Na- 
ture of that Salt. 

iſt, Grind a proper Quantity of well dry d g 
Aumoniac to fine Powder; put it _ Pl 18 

| cur 
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1 with a wide Mouth, and lute on a 
2 Head in the common Manner. F 
ury the Glaſs in a Sand Furnace, almoſt upto | 
5 Head. Gradually. increaſe the Fire to the , 
| higheſt Degree, and ha Salt will ariſe in white 
Fumes, fix itſelf like Snow in white Glebes, | 
to the Sides of the Head, ee a {mall Quan- 
tity of grey or blackiſh feculent Matter remains at | 
the Bottom of the Cucurbit; by which Means the 
Salt will receive no Manner of Change in its Na- 
eee or;alkalt, but only de made more 
penetrative. l 
P So that Sal Ammoniac.i is of a Nature betwixt 
fixt and volatile, being almoſt totally exhalable, 
only by a ſtrong Heat, and ſuffers no Divifion of 
its Parts, without affording any Oil or Spirit, or 
becoming of an alkaline Nature; whereas all | 
other animal Salts turn alkaline when . 6 
a moſt fixed Bodies in Nature, if they be 
und with this Salt, may be made to ſublime, 
d be neither Aeid nor Alkali. It may be — 
ſeparated or waſlied away y from the Bodies that 
are ſublimed with it. 


- Proceſs tbe 8 170 
Adee een. Manner of Spirit, a or 2 
| 888 rit, trom 


Take equal Parts of the F lowers of Sal An 
moniac and good Stone Quick-Lime, and in a dry 
Mortar and dry Air, fpeedily grind them ſeparate 
to fine Powe? then preſent 55 mix them wor 
ther, and at that tant the moſt Hery fiery, volati 
cauſtic, and piercing Vapour hitherto known, will 
fly off from the Mixture. 4% K 

* z 
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volatile, 
mmoniac mixed with 
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2dly, If this Mixture be directly diſtill'd, 


with a proper Addition of Water, . a ell lated 


Retort and Receiver, by a flow Fire, it will 
yield a very ſharp and volatile Liquors which, | 
though violently cauſtic, is ſcarce at a of” an al- 
kaline Nature. 
3dly, The Remainder, after Diſtillation, ine 
put into a Crucible, and detained in an open Fire 
ef it melts, may afterwards be run into Glebes, 
ſerved as a Kind of Phoſphorus, for it 
wo ine in the Dark, and afford parks ks of Fire 
by Percuſſion : Burt it muſt be kept from the Alx, 
22 it continue fit to afford. this Phæno- 


This Spirit is uſeful to Imell at in Lethar- 
ies, Oc. but it muſt be cautiouſly uſed ; for, 

being drawn up the Noſe too copiouſly, it may 
ENA pate or an in- 
veterate Cough for Life. 


__ tbe Anery rd. 


| Shewerk that a fiery Spirit, and a volatile, al 
kaline Salt, are obtainable from Sal Ammoniac, 
by Means of a fixt Alkali. 

Expeditionſly grind equal Parts of ho Flowers 
of Sa} Ammoniac, and fixt Alkali, alt of 
Tartar, ſepatately to fine Powder, * Veſ- 
ſels, without admitting any Moiſture to cotne at 
them; afterwards mix them ſpeedily together; 
and from theſe two ſcentleſs Bodies, there w 


1 w” 
+ 


rn riſe a fiery, volatile, cauſtic, alkaline, 


odorous Vapour. 
wr 1 K Mixture — put into a Cucurbit, 


ittilled very carefully 2 artificially, with 
a * and well Juted Receives, in a Sand Heat, 
there will aſcend a dry, white, volatile Salt, in 


Appearance 
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Appearance like the Flowers of Sal Ammoni N 
PPe: at: a 


but violently cauſtic and 


zdly, If a ty of Water equalſto har of 


the Sa Ammonzac = added to the Mixture, and 
the Proceſs carried on as above · mention d, thete 
will ariſe a. dry, volatile Salt; which as the 


9 2 is continued, will, Wc & it be a pure 

Salt, without Earth, Oil, or Acid, be SINN 

down in the Veins, "like Oil, a ct ſubſe quent 
0 


Phlegm, into a Liquor comm called alkali 
Spirit of Sal Sunna, K 
- Proceſs le . 


Exhibits the Preparation of Sylv:zs's re 
Salt, from the Remains of the prece 3 Pro- 
ceſs; or the Regeneration of Sea Salt, from 
Sal Ammoniat. * | 
- 1, When all that” ivdlatile in de Scheck of 
the preceding Proceſs has been driven over, a 

aſs of à fixt Salt will remain at the Bottom 
of the. Glaſs ; which being t 9 a Crucible, 
fus d in an open Fire, diffolved, in 
and evaporated ro" a Pellicle, and ſet in a 000 
Cellar to ſhove, vil afford Chr als of 5 endica! 
Figure; pungent F 1415 

1 er er Op: as 4116 the Po 7 
ſolving Gold when mixt with Fm ort 5 # 
Spike 4 Nun. Theis are Chryſta] sofa g bt 
e ons Seruple in n Agues, two Hours 


e 
ore the dat the Flowers of Sat An- 


oni ac, 2 . ore: 9 Medicine, for 
ree or ally cures. irc? 
We ſee a fixt Alkaſ Mid with Sal Ammoniac, 


draws to itſelf the Acid of the Sea Salt of the 
Sal Ammoniac, which is thei left purely my 


ater, filtrsd, 


> P20 Ser 
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and volatile; upon which, the fixt Alkali, now 
ſaturated with the Acid muſt remain behind, 
40 the Fixedneſs and other Properties of the 

t 

And thus the Spirit of Sea Salt and the Spirit 
of Urine mixt together, in ſuch a Proportion that 
each ſhall be ſaturated with the other, will con- 
ſtantly make a Sal Ammoniac. 


F Whites of Eggs. 

All the Parts of the Chick 8 form'd out of 
the White of the Egg ; for nothing but this is 
conſumed, during the Time of the Incubation of 
the Hen; the Yolk all the while remaining en- 
tire, and ſerveth as the Placenta, which a 
to be vaſcular to prepare the White and make it 
fit for Nouriſhment: The Point or Speck from 
the Male, lays the firſt Rudiments of the Fetus. 


Proceſs - the ninery- fifth. 


' Sheweth that the White of Eggs is neither 
alkaline nor acid. 

1ſt, Let fall a pp ten of known Acid, 
though ever ſo ſtrong, 2 the White of an Egg, 
and it will cauſe no Efferveſcenſe. 

Upon another Parcel of the White, let fall 
another Quantity of a known Alkali, and this 
alſo will caule no Efferveſcence. -— .... 


Proceſs the ninety- ſixth. | x 
| Sheweth that recent White of E ifblves 
with a 1 Heat, but concretes with a ſtronger. 
1ſt, Place the White of x new la id in * 
rery gentle Heat, ſcarce exceeding that of an hu- 
man Body, and it will — grow thinner 
and 0d Rs till at length it totally n and 


| | Fg 
becomes almoſt like Wine. 455 Expoſe 
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diy, Expoſe the White of another freſh 
eat twice go reat, or to boiling ater, 
It i immediugy dens into a white, viſcous, in- 
odorous, 1 7 Body „and not without Difficulty 
to be refolv'd'a =” And this is alſo the Cale 
of the Serum of the Blood, and other Juices of 
the human Body. 
Hence we may fee that Fomentations and Ca- 
taplaſms, £9c.. ought not to r too hot; 
— alſo thay Mieer ould not be 8 


© Proceſs the "winery oa, * 


Shewerh that the recent White of Eggs 1 con 
5 in Ako 70 2 Eh Egg i 

1/7, Put the White of a into a Quan 
tity of pure Alcohol in the Cold, and it wi 
mediately concrete or coagulate z and thus it - 
Jong be 3 — 1 os , og 

Hence we- Spirit ine is a Styptic 
and Anodyne; ; and why a Fomentation of Wire 
diſcuſſes Tumors, and of Spirit of Wine, renders 
them any tiny and 1 OT 
into the Veins ting 

uices: Therefore Alcobl mne 

coagulating Fluie. 
Proceſs rhe ninety- ei ehth.” 


Sheweth that the Water gained from the White 
of recent = gentle I 3 is neither 


_ nor alka] 

Boil a ſufficient ity of che White 
of eth Eggs to à hard Onfiſtnes) in Water; 
then put it into a Retort 3 in Balneo Marie, 
gently diſtil it almoſt dry, and there will come 
over a N large — of a volatile * 

t 
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that has ſcarce any Scent or Taſte, neither of an 
inflamable, or ſpiritous, or acid, or alkaline 
Nature. "Y 28 2 I | * 
The White of Eggs, after it is boil'd, being 
lulfered to remain a conſiderable Time in the open 
Air, will moſt of it reſolve into a Water, which 
is an admirable Solvent for Bodies; 10 that by 
Means thereof, even Gum Hedera will be reſol ved 
imo an Oil. by ik 

Proceſs the ninety-ninth. _ 
Sheweth that the White of Eggs, by a ſtrong. 


Diſtillation, affords an alkaline Spirit and Salt, 
two Kinds of Oil, and an Earth. | 


urged with proper Degrees of Fire in a Sand Fur- 


nace, there w1ll ariſe ; | 


If the Remains of the preceding Proceſs be 


1ſt, Ayellowiſh Spirit, which b Rectiſcation | 


affords a dry, white, volatile, alkaline Salt. 


24ly, Upon encreaſing the Heat, there vin 


aſcend a copious alkaline Salt, together with a 
light, fœrid, Gold- colour d Oil; and at length, 


with. a violent Heat, one that is groſs, thick, 


- 


black, and ſtrongly fœtid ; à light, black, and 
ſpongy Earth remaining at the Bottom of the Re- 
tort; aud, by Calcinat ion in an open Fire, afford- 


ing no fixt Salt, but becoming w qr mp as | 


though it can never by any Art be perfectly 

from its Oil. asd | / £549 
Hence we fee what · ſurpris ing Effects different 

Degrees of Heat will 


of Animals, and that volatile Salts in their on 
Form do probably ne ver exiſt in the human Body, 
which would alto probably be deſtroy d by a 
Heat ſufficient to e them volatile, 


produce po the Subjects 


Proceſs 


vx 
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Proceſ the hundredtb. 

 Shewerh that Whites of E Digeſtion, 
will putrify and turn alkaline. 178 0 ; 
ft, Put a Quantity of the White of recent Egy; 
into a tall 6025 an with a Heat not exceeding 
that of a healthy Man digeſt it for a few Days, 
and it will gradually become fluid and tram 
and afterwards begin to ſmell fœtid and alk 
till at length it will not . ang: at the Fire, = 
makes an Efferveſcence with Acids, exact. 
putriſied Urine; and; if it be now diſtil 4 : 
affords firſt an alkaline volatile Spirit, inſtead of 
the .infipid Water it would yield before Diſtilla- 
tion: And if the Operation be continued, it will | 
| pes in every reſpe& as the Diſtillation of 

igeſted Urine. _ 

One Grain of this putrified White taken will 
operate like Poiſon, - producing Nauſea, Vomit- 
ting, a NEE or Diarrhza, which are imme- 
9 opped by Play, an „Juice of Lemons, or 
2 Gal ver ew ence 1t 1s Wa if 
the ing, uces the Cholera 
Morbus, Arm pon E 

But the Salts of aig] Bodies never become 
of an alkaline pernicious Nature, but by Heat, 
Digeſtion, Stagnation, or Putrifaction; which 
_— is the Conſequence of tion, and never 

tne Pur without 1 75 But when they turn alkaline, 
— _ is eee endangered by a Gan- 
xy, or the like; and, it ſeems 


2 * A from ſome lach ot 
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of ne Serum of rb Blood, 
This is the ſole nutrimental Matter of an 


healthy human Body; but the Crafſamentum, or - 
red Part of the Blood, flows through. no other 


Veſſels but the larger Veins and Arteries ; whilſt 
the Serum not only paſſes through. the ſame, but 
alſo mew the Lymphatics, and the ſmalleſt 
Canals, wherein the Action of Nutrition is per- 
SS” | 
Proceſs the hundred and firfl. 

Sheweth that the Serum of the Blood is neither 
acid 1 alkaline. Quantity of the cle * 

1ſt, To a proper Quantity of the clear Serum 
of * Blond, add any the ſtrongeſt Acid, and 


it will make no Efferveſcence therewith. 
To another Part of the ſame Serum,. pour any 


the ſtrongeſt Alkali, and no Signs of Ebullition 


will appear. | | 

When Oil of Vitriol is added, it becomes 
thicker and whiter 3 but Ol. Tarr. per Deliquium 
thins and dilutes it, yet without exciting the leaſt 
Conflict therewith ; though when the two Mix- 
tures are put 1 coi a violent one will be im- 
mediately raiſed. 1 

The Serum is almeſt an inſipid Fluid, and like 
the White of Eggs in its Nature ; but it 1s a little 


laline, on Account of the Sea Salt uſed in our 


Aliment, | 

Thus we ſee the Falſity of the Hypotheſis 
of SyIvius, Willis, and Des Cartes, which ſup- 
pole Efferveſcences in the animal Body. 


B b Proceſs 
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Proceſs the hundred and fecond. 
Sheweth that the Serum of the Blood will py 


trify by Digeſtion. TR 

1/7, Put any Quantity of the clear Serum d 
healthy human Blood into a cloſe tall Glaſs, and 
ſet it to digeſt in a Heat not exceeding that of: 
Healthy human Body, and it will gradually be 
come thinner, and ſoon begin to ſmell cada vero 
and putrity ; ſo that at length in a few Days i 
will, like the White of Eggs, turn to a perfect) 
alkaline Thor, and make a violent Efferveſcence 
with Acids; and, if now committed to Diftill; 
tion, it immediately affords a Quantity of alks 
og Salt, Sc. exactly like the digeſted White 


of Eggs. 

If The Digeſtion be continued for ſeveral Days, 
it will at length become ſo intollerably fœtid, that 
the Smell would be dangerous. 

Thus we ſee that 18.) 0 Warmth attenuate 

coagulated Blood, and opens Obſtructions; whence 
we may account for, and learn to cure many Dit 
eaſes of the human Body. 
The Size of pleuritic Blood may, by a gentle 
Heat, be almoft wholly reſolved again into Serum: 
So that in all inflamatory Diſtempers, to keep the 
Body moderately warm is the Way to thin the 
Fluids, and haſten a Criſis. | 


Proceſs the hundred and third. 


_ Sheweth that the Serum of human Blood 1s 

concreſcible by a greater Heart. 

Iſt, Let a Quantity of the recent Serum of 

healthy human Blood be receiv'd into a clean 

Glaſs Veſſel, and expos'd to a Degree of Heat 

ſomewhat greater than that of a human 4 
then, 


yy — — — — 
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then, without any conſiderable Exhalation of its 


aqueous Part, or inſipid Water, it will imme- 

Pi diately loſe of its Tranſparency, and form itſelf 
into a yellowiſh, viſcous, membranaceous, fiſſil 
Glebe, ſomewhat like Horn or Parchment, not 
eaſily reſolvable again either by Water or Salts. 

The Experiment will be the fame if it be put. 
into hot Water, which ſhews that it does not 
coagulate for want of its aqueous Parts: But if the 
Serum has once ſuffered Putrifaction by Digeſtion, 
it will never concrete by any Heat. 

Thus the Blood of Perſons that have died of 
the Plague will never concrete by any Heat. 

It is an effectual Remedy for the Bite of a mad 
Dog, or any poiſonous Bite, if the Part be imme- 
diately burnt deep with a hot Iron; becauſe the 


Eſchar produced, all Communication of the Poi- 
ſon to any other Veſſels is ſtopped. 

Thus we ſee a violent Degree of Heat coagu- 
lates the Juices of the Body, though a moderate 
one attenuates them. | 

And the like Effects will be produced by Mo- 
tion; Attrition, or an encreas'd Velocity of the 
Blood and Juices, as well as by direct Heat. 


Proceſs the hundred and fourth. 


Sheweth that the Serum of human Blood is 
coagulable by Alcohol. | 

1/t, Mix a Quantity of freſh Serum of human 
Blood with cold Alcohol of Wine, and it will 
inſtantly coagulate into a white, membranaceous, 
fiſſil Maſs, very difficult to be reſolved again, and 
capable in that State of reſiſting Putrifaction for 
many Ages, 


Juices about the Part being coagulated, and an 


B b 2 Hence 


— —— _ 2 = « — — 8 
— Ky i — — — 
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the Evil cannot ſpread; which ſhews us that 


adjacent Parts. 


to contain a copious volatile Salt, yet no vo 
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Hence we learn that thoſe who drink ſpiritaus 
Liquors-are ſubject to Polipuſes and Obſtructiom, 
from the Coagulations thereby occaſioned. 

Hence we alſo learn, the Cauſe of the ſur- 
izing Effect that Alcohol apply'd to the Par 
has in ſtopping Mortifications; to wit, by heating 
the Parts, and coagulating the Juices, ſo that 


'-”" 2 ©& 


Gangreens are not contagious, otherwiſe than as 
they affect the adjacent Parts, by the 7chor or 
corrupted Matter, coming into contract with the 


' Hence we learn alſo, that nothing more poy- 

erfully reſiſts the Growth of Animals than 
Akohol, by rubbing the Animal frequently 
therewith. 


© Proceſs the hundred and ffth. 


_ Sheweth that the Serum of the Blood, by gentle 
Diſtillation, affords a Water that is neither acid 
nor alkaline, 

; If Take the freſh and clear Serum of 
healthy human Blood, diſtil it in a low Glass, 
with a very gentle Heat, ſcarce exceeding that 


of a human Body, and there will come over 


almoſt five ſixth Parts of an exceeding limpid 
Water, which if examined, gives no Signs of its 
being of an acid or alkaline Nature, nor indeed 


of 33 any ſaline Matter, or inflamable 


Spirit, a Maſs remaining at the Bottom 
of the Receiver. 

Hence we ſee, there are no volatile Salts or 
inflamable Spirits, naturally contain'd in the 
Blood, but that the Lymph is the moſt volatile 
Part; for though the Blood is generally 3 

= 
8a 
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Salt can be made to aſcend from recent Serum by 
a gentle Diſtillation, though it may be forced 
over, as in the following Proceſs. We aflert that 
the moſt ſubtile Part of human Blood, approaches 
neareſt to the Nature of Lymph or Water, of any 
Liquid; which, though it ſeems a Parodox, is 
confirmed by Experiments. | | 


Proceſs the hundred and ſixth. 


Sheweth that the inſpiſſated Serum of human 
Blood affords, by ſtrong Diſtillation, a Spirit, 
2 volatile alkaline Salt, two Kinds of Oil, and an 


Earth.” 

1ſt, A ſufficient Quantity of the Remainder 
of the preceding Proceſs being obtain'd, and cut 
into ſmall Pieces, ſo as to fill two Thirds of a 
coated Retort, gradually diſtit it ina ſtrong Heat, 
and it will afford a large Quantity of a yellow 
unctious Liquor, call'd the Spirit of human 
Blood, and next, a dry volatile Salt that ſticks 
to the Sides of the Receiver; then upon .en- 
creafing the Fire, a heavy ponderous Oil will 
come over, all the lighter Oil remaining mixed 
with the two other Principles. Here the Opera- 
2 is to ceaſe, otherwiſe great Danger may 

ue. | | 

And now there will be left at the Bottom, a 
black, ſpongy Kind of Earth, mixt with Os 
which being calcined in an open Fire, affords a 
fixt Salt, unleſs it be Sea Salt, all exactly in the 
ſame Manner, as in the Analyſis of the White 


of Eggs. 


The Caution here given ſhould be carefully 
obſerved; for it is after the Spirit, Salt, and 
Oil of the Serum are drawn off, if the remaining 


Maſs be urged with a ſtrong Fire, it will — 
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like Bitumen, and riſe into the Neck of the Re- 
tort, and block it up, and at length burſt the 
Glaſſes with prodigious Violence, filling the La- 
boratory with a dreadful ſuffocating Flatys. 
To avoid this Danger therefore it may, when 
there is Occaſion to continue the Proceſs, be pro- 
r to perform it with a very large Retort and 
eceiver; and a very ſmall Quantity of human 
Blood or Serum, k 
We may obſerve that too long faſting tends to 
attenuate and ſharpen the Blood and Juices ; ſo 
that Perſons that are ſtarved generally die appo- 
plectic, the Brain being affected by the ſhan 


Iuices. 


Of animal Sid. 
Proceſs the hundred and ſeventh. 


Sheweth that the Principles of the animal 80- 
| lids are the ſame with thoſe of the animal Fluids, 
by an Example in the Analyſis of human Bones. 

1/?, Fill two Thirds of a Retort with ſmall 
' - Pieces of ſound human Bones, which to Appear- 

_ ance have loſt all their Moiſture, or are grown 
perfetly hard, ſolid, white, and dry; Jute 2 
large Receiver to the Retort, and in a Sand Fur- 


nace apply proper Degrees of Fire ſucceffively, 
and there will come over; . 
1ſt, A very large Proportion of inſipid Water. 
24, Upon encreafing the Fire, white Fumes 
will ariſe and fill both the Veſſels, and trickl: 
down in Veins like Oil, into a ſharp, oily, alka- 
line Spirit, which by Rectification in a tall 
Glaſs oy ſeparated into Phlegm, volatile 


Salt and 
1 3dly, Aſter 
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zaly, Afterwards a yellow or white, dry, vola - 
tile, feetid, ſharp, oily Salt aſcends, and ſticks 
to the Sides of the Receiver ; and, by Degrees, 
turns to a reddiſh Colour, according to the 
Quantity of Oil that is mixed along with it. 

4thly, A light, volatile, fœtid, yellow, and 
very fluid Oil comes over next. 

5thly, The Fire being encreas'd to the Height, 
a ponderous, fœtid, black, viſcous Oil will riſe, 
and gradually fall to the Bottom of the Spirit, if 
left in the Receiver. | 

Gy, What now remains at the Bottom is a 
very black, ſhining Matter, compos'd of Qil and 
Earth intimately united 1 which, being 
calcin'd in an open Fire, falls into a white Aſhes, 
without affording the leaſt Quantity of fixt Salt, 
only a little Sea Salt, if the Perſon uſed Sea Salt 
in his Food. | | 

The Proceſs and Phænomena will be much the 
ſame, whatever animal Solid is choſen- for the 
Subject. ; | 

You muſt not urge the remaining black, ter- 
reſtrial Matter with too ſtrong a Fire, leſt it 
r 

is black remaini atter ĩs a e . 

for Worms, bei — faſting, from two Scru- 
ples to one m mixt with a little Hydromel, 
and walking aſter it. | 

There appears to be but very little Difference 
in all animal Salts, Spirits, Oils, and Earths ; 


ſo that there ſeems to be no juſt Cauſe of extolling 


one above another: Though Gaddard's 
have been recommended as à Specific, which are 
diſtilld from nothing but that animal Sub- 


ſtance, raw, or refuſe Silk, as it comes from the 
Worm. 


And 


4 


the like. - © 
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And the ſame Obſervation holds good of all 
animal Subſtances ; as Fleſh, and even Ivory, ot 


* 


Proceſs the hundred and eighth. 
| Sheweth the Manner of ſeparating, depurating, 
and rectifying the animal Principles of the pre- 
ceding Proceis. 

1/t, The Water which riſes firſt, in the Diſtil. 
lation of the recent, pure, and undigeſted Part 
of Animals, whether they be ſolid or fluid, be- 
ing again diſtill'd with a gentle Heat, will come 
over. pure and infipid, without affording any 
Thing. of an inflamable, oily, or ſaline Na- 


ture. | 

2dly, If the volatile, alkaline, oily Spirit, 
which comes over ſecond, be alto diſtill'd with a 
very mild Heat in a tall Glaſs, with a flender 
Neck, it affords a white, „dry, volatile, 


alkaline Salt, and leaves a Quantity of aqueous 


Phlegm behind, with ſome Oil floating on its 
Surface, which 1s the Thing that before turn'd 
the Salt of a red or yellow Colour. 

But if the Spirit to be rectiſied be not of an 
oily Nature; as Spirit of Sa Ammoni ac, for 
Inſtance, it will by this Means be ſeparated only 
into a pure, volatile, alkaline Salt, and a clear 
Water that remains at the Bottom of the Re- 
tort. | | | 

zdly, The Oil which aſcends third in Diſtil- 
Jation, being well ſhaken, and mixt with warm 
Water, imparts a copions, alkaline Salt thereto, 
and at the ſame Time loſes conſiderably of its 
own Acrimony; and if after the Oil is thus 
cleanſed, it be committed to Diſtillation in 2 
Glaſs Retort, with a very moderate Heat, much 
8 . n more 
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more ſubtile Oil will come over, and leave a 
Quantity of terreſtrial Matter behind it; and thus 
by numerous Repetitions of the Operation, it 
would like a vegetable Oil, be at length almoſt 
totally converted into Earth. | 
4tbly, The groſs, ponderous, animal Oil, that 
comes over laſt in Diſtillation, being once or twice 
rectified in the Manner juſt now mentioned, alſo 
depofits an earthy Matter in the Retort, and. 
becomes more pure and light, approaching in 
Colour, Scent, Taſte, and Feeds to the Nature 
of the former. | LD 

5thly, The fixt Earth can only be ſeparated . 
from the remaining black and unctious Caput 
Mortuum, by Calcination in an open Fire, which 
will gradually conſume and drive away the groſs. 
Oil; and by frequent Ablutions in fair Water to 
diſſolve and purge it of its Sea Salt, it will 
« become perfectly infipid, pure and 
white. 

The two Oils ſeem to differ only in the 

uantity of Earth that is incorporated with them; 

which they may in a great Meaſure be de- 
ived by repeated Diſtillations, either alone, or. 

n the Addition of Sand or other convenient 
atter. : 

The beſt Way to depurate volatile Salts ac- 
curately, is to mix with them powdered Chalk, 
about fix Times their own Quantity, and to ſub- 
lime the Mixture in tall Glaſſes with a gentle 
Heat; though you may do it without mixing any 
Thing with them, but not to ſo great Perfec- 
dlon. 1 

But the moſt perfect Way of all is, 5 A 
Quantity of volatile Salt ſublimed from Chalk, 
pour as much Spirit of Sea Salt as will 2 to 

ä urate 
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ſaturate it, or until the Efferveſcence ceaſes, by 
which Means there will be obtain'd a Kind of 
Sal Ammoniac ; and it any Oil remain'd in the 
Salt, it will now be ſeparated by filtring the 
Mixture to a Dryneſs; then they add to the dry'd 
Salt an equal Quantity of Salt of Tartar, or Pot- 
Aſhes, and afterwards ſublime it in a Retort; 
by which Means is obtain'd a ly white, 
dry, ſimple, volatile, alkaline Salt, entirely freed 
of its Oil, without any confiderable Change in its 
And thus the volatile Salts of Urine, Blood, 
Bones, Horns, Hair, c. appear to be perfectly 
the ſame. oO” | 
Theſe alkaline Salts by being mixed with 
Acids, will effervelce and imbibe about twice 
their own Quantity of Acid, and ſo are chang'd into 
' a neutral Salt, ſemi- volatile, like Sal Ammoni ac. 
Theſe alkaline Salts are of a cauſtic Nature, 
ſo that if a little of them be apply'd and bound 
with a Piece of wet Bladder upon a Wart or * 
Excreſcence, it will preſently eat them of; a 
perhaps it might be of Service in ſcirrhous or 
cancerous Tumours. | 
A little of it apply'd in the fame Manner will 
ſoon make an Iſſue. 
Animal Oils, by Rectification or repeated 
Ablutions in warm Water, are freed from their 
canſtic, or acrimonious viſcous Qualities, which 
1s apt to adhere to them, from the Admixture 
of 1aline, and terreſtrial Particles. 


Proceſs the hundred and ninth. 


Sheweth that animal alkaline Spirits will co- 
ulate with Alcohol, and afford the Offa alla 
Helmont. | 

| | iſt, To 


„ tw be qv 
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1ſt, To a proper Quantity of a volatile, animal, 
ive Spicit, that is well purg' d of its Oil, 
{aturated with Salt, and contain d in a Glaſs 
Veſſel, firſt made exceeding cold and dry, add an 
equal Proportion of pure Alcohol, in a -Place 
allo where the Air is very cold; and then upon 
ſhaking the Glais, the whole Mixture will in- 
{tantly unite, and coagulate together into a white 
ſolid Maſs, - which may again be liquified by the 
leaſt Degree of Heat. | 
This Experiment will not ſucceed unleſs the 
Alcohol be perfectly clear'd of all aqueous Par- 
ticles, and the volatile Alkali be throughly 

depurated and rich in Salt. 
This Production is a very volatile and perfect 
So 


ap. 

By repeated Diſtillations, theſe two Spirits 
may be intimately united, upon which their Salt 
will ſhoot into Chryſtals, confiſting of thin flat 
Plates, yet remain inſtantly ſeparable again by 
the Admixture of Acids ; though the whole Mix- 
ture is at the ſame Time of an alkaline 
Nature, | 

Here we have an Inſtance of the great attracti ve 
Power that there is between volatile Salt, and 
volatile Oil, as we formerly ſaw betwixt Alcohol 
and fixt Alkali, in the Preparation of Helmont's 
Tincture of Salt of Tartar. 


Of volatile oily Salts, made by Means of Sal 

Ammoniac, 

Proceſs the hundred and tenth. _ 

Exhibits the Production of ſimple Sal Vola 
tile Oleoſum. * 

1/t, To twenty-four Parts of pure Alcohol, add 
one Part of any diſtill'd aromatic Oil; as of 
Roſemary, 
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Roſemary, for Inſtance : Mix them together into 
a liquid Quinteflence, and afterwards ſhake them 
with twenty-five Parts of highly rectiſied Spirit 
of Sal Ammoniac, and immediately there will 
be made a Coagulum, as in the precdi Procels; 
which being once or twice gently diſt1]]'d over in 
a Retort, till the dry volatile Salt ſticking tothe 
Sides of the Veſſel begins to diſſol ve, give; 
a ſimple Sal Folatile Oleoſum, or a volatile, ſa- 
line, and oily Liquor. = 

This Sal Volatile may be varied at Pleaſure, 
by the Uſe of particular eſſential Oils, the fame 
Proportion being always obſerv'd, and the two 
other Ingredients remaining the ſame. 


Proceſs the hundred and eleventh. 
Sbeweth the Manner of ing compound 
Sal Volatile Oleoſum. CM 85 
- 1/t, Mix together equal Parts of any compound 
Spirit of aromatic Vegetables, and the rectified 
Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, and diftil them over 
twice or thrice. with a gentle Heat in a Glass 
Retort, carefully luted to its Receiver, and what 
comes over is a compound Sa Volatile Oleoſum; 
the Diſtillation being continued till the Salt ad- 
hering to the Sides of the Glaſs juſt begins to 

dilate... 
This Proceſs may likewiſe be effected by a 
Mixture of different eflential Oils, as well as 
compound Spirits. t 1 
But if a dry aromatic Salt without any volatile 
Spirit be the Thing in view, no Alcohol need be 
added, and only a proper Proportion of eſſential 
Oil pour d to the dry Salt before obtain'd ; then 
the Operation being perform'd in the gentle Man- 
ner abovemention'd, a dry, white, aromatic, 
ARENA me ſaponaceous 


* 


— 
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ſaponaceous Salt will aſcend and adhere to the 
Sides of the Glaſs. a 


Proceſs the hundred and twelfth. 


Exhibits the Method of procuring ſpecific Sal 
4 Oleoſum, by an Example in that of La- 
dender. Ms | 
Take four Ounces of recent Lavender, and twenty- 
four Qunces of rectiſied Spirit of Urine, put two 
Ounces of Sal Ammoniac, and one Ounce of Salt 
of Tartar : Put them together in a Glaſs Retort, 
and carefully lute it to a large Receiver, and 
diſtil it with ſuch a Degree of Fire, as will juſt 
ſerve to make the Matter boil 3 upon which there 
will ariſe a volatile Salt in a dry Form, poſſeſs d 
of the ſpecific Virtue of the Plant; and after- 
wards a Spirit of the ſame Nature, which 1s to 
be drawn off till the Phlegm begins to riſe, ſo 
35 to diſſolve the dry Salt, and then the Operation 
is to ceaſe : But if what thus comes over be pour'd 
back upon a Parcel of freſh Flowers, the Medicive 
will thereby be made the more efficacious. 


Proceſs the hundred and thi rreenth. 
Exhibits the extemporaneous Manner of pro- 


ducing Sal Volatile Oleoſum. 


1ſt, Reduce equal Quantities of Salt of Tartar 
and Sal Ammoniac to Powder, then put them 
into a clean Glaſs Veſſel, and pour upon them 
twelve Times their own Weight of rectiſied Spirit 
of Wine, and Half as much of any.effential aro- 
matic Oil as either of the Salts ; ſhake them all 
well together, and the fixt Alkali will immediately 
rolatilize the alkaline Part of the Sa} Ammoni ac, 
whilſt it drinks in the aqueous Parts of the Spirit 
of Wine: W hence of Courſe, the purer Spirit, the 
| C c eſſential 
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eſſential Oil, and the volatile Salt, will direQly 
be united into a Sal Volatile Oleoſum. 

_ Alkaline Salts are not to be uſed in Diſorders 
proceeding from an Alkali, or Conſumptions. 
Sal Volatile Oleoſum, in Diſtempers proceed. 
ing from an Acid, is very good; but we ſhould 
give one Drachm, in Water, twice or thrice a 


Day. 


Of zhe Blood. 
Proceſs the hundred and fourteenth. 


Exhibits the Phænomena of the Blood, upon 
mixing with various Forms of Salts and Oils, by 
particular Experiments on the Serum. 

1ſt, Expoſe any Quantity of healthy Blood, 
newly extracted from the Veins, for thirty-ſix 
Hours to the open Air, in a clean Veſſel, and 
it will ſeparate into a Serum and Crafſamentum. 

The Serum being decanted clear, and mixt with 
a proper Proportion of warm Water, to reduce it 
to the ſame Degree of Heat it had in the Body, 
will, by being ſeverally mixt with the following 
Materials, afford the following Phænomena: 

1ſt, Upon equal Parts of Serum and Ol. Tart. 

Deliquium, the Serum appears rather coagu- 
ated than made thinner, — its Colour changes 
whitiſh, an alkaline Vapour ariſing from the 
Mixture, which ſhews us the Effect of fixt Salts 
upon the Blood. FE 

2dly, If equal Parts of ſtrong and pure Spirit 
of Sal Ammoniac be mixt with the Serum, it 
will be diluted or thinned, - but ſcarce alter d in its 
Scent or Colour. | 

So alſo the ſtrongeſt Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, 
diſtill'd with Quick-Lime, dilutes the _— 

| thoug 
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though it neither alters the Colour, nor cauſes any 
Efferveſcence, but it gives it an @crimonious 
Taſte. 

And the ſame, holds good of the rectified 
Spirit of digeſted Urine ; whence we fee the dit- 
ferent Effects of fixt and volatile Alkalies upon 
the Blood. "WE 

zaly, Add to the firſt Mixture of Ol. Tarr. 
fer Deliquium with Serum, any Quantity of 
Spirit of Vitriol, and there will arite a ſtrong 
Efferveſcence and II rf on; but it will ſcarce 
return to its former Eluidity. | 

The ſame Spirit being pour'd to the ſecond 
Mixture, that, with Sp. Sal Ammoniac aftords 
the like Phenomena. 

But if Spirit of Vitriol be added to the third, 
that, with the fiery Spirit of S Ammoniac, 
makes no Manner of Eftervelcence. 5 

And upon adding the Spirit of Vitriol to the 
Mixture of the Spirit of Urine and Serum, the 
Effect will be the ſame as in the Mixture of the 
Serum and Sp. Sal Ammoniac, and Sp. Pitriol. 
excepting that the Inſpiſſation 1s not ſo ſtrong. 

4, If the Sp. Vitricl. be added to pure 
Serum, it will be inſtantly coagulated and turn d 
white, as if it had been boiled ; and then the Ad- 
dition of OI. Tarr. per Deliquium makes a 
8 Efferveſcence. fo Cog 

e Spirit of Sea Salt makes a perfe - 
lation wh the Serum, but ih different 
Phznomena from thoſe occafioned by the Acid of 
Vitriol; and the Addition of Oil of Tartar cauſes 
a conſiderable Efferveſcence, at the Ceſſation 
— the Sea Salt is regenerated from its 

pirit, | | | 
| C0 2 The 
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— The Spirit of Nitre inſtantly cauſes a ſtrong 
Congulum of the Serum, and yields a copious 
Effer veſcend, upon the Affuſion of Oil of Tartr ; 
after the Diſappearance whereof, the Nitre is 
found to be regenerated. xt 

ads Bo gon; of Vinegar greatly dilutes the 


Serum, the Affuſion of Oil of Tartar here 
does not make any Efferveſcence, but coagulates 
the Mixture. | 2 | 

5, A Solution of Sea Salt in Water cauſes 
no Change of Colour in the Serum, but diſſolves 
its Texture a little, though without making any 
Efferveſeence; and the Solutions of Sal. Gem. 
Borax, Nitre, and Sal Ammoniac, do much the 
ſame, except that Borax cauſes no Alteration in 

the Texture of the Serum. 

But Epſom Salt, or Glauber's Salt, inſtantly 
makes a ſtrong Coagulum of the Serum, and 
turns it white. 

6thly, The Aﬀaſion of Sal Volatile Oleoſum 
coagulates the Serum, on Account of the Alcohol 
it contains; after which, the Addition of Oil 
of Vitriol, makes only a moderate Effer veſcence 
therewith. | 
All faponaceous Subſtances thin the Blood, 
without cauſing any Effer veſcence. 

Tincture of Salt of Tartar, being mixt with the 
Serum, preſerves it in a neutral State. 

Hence we ſee that all Acids, except Vinegar, 
tend to coagulate the human Blood, and allo 
Spirit of Urine ; and all Alkalies thin it. 

Hence therefore ».« brig was right in order- 
ing Vinegar in ardent Fevers. 


But all other Acids may prove very prejudicial 
We 


in Fe vers, by enereaſing the Zentor. 


t 


i | 
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We find that Water very hot, aqueoys Solutions 
of:Vitriol, Alum, Salt of Steel, Sugar of Lead, 
Alcohol, and all acid Spirits, _ Vinegar, 
thicken and coagulate the Blood: On the con- 
trary, cold or warm Water, aqueous Solutions 
of 9.2 Salt, Sal. Gem. Nitrę, Borax, Sal Am- 
moni ac, regenerated Tartar, and all alkaline 

Spirits and Soaps, liquify and diſſolve the ſame. 


o Foſſils. 
| Faſſil Sales and Mitre. 


The three Sorts of Nitre are; | 
1ſt, That found in Lime- Stones, or the Mor- 
tar of old Buildings. 

zdly, That dug in the fat Soil of Sumatra 
and other Parts of the Hap Judies. | 

3dly, That found in thole Places where large 
Quantities of the Excrement and Urine of ſuch 
Animals as uſe no Sea Salt have long lain. 


Proceſs the hundred and fifteenth. 
Mya the artificial Method of procuring 
Itre. | 

Reduce to Powder a proper Quantity of the 
friable Lime of old Buildings, Wake 7 Ex- 
6 of _ mer ms; 5 55 no 3 
r having long lain in ea to 
the Air oil Anis Pods War ni it 
will communicate its ialine Parts thereto ; then 
filtre, and exhale the Lixivium to a Pellicle, 
and ſet it in the Cold, where it will ſhoot, 
or concrete into a faline Lump or Nitre; which 
is cool upon the Tongue, and almoſt taſte- 
leſs, except a very faint Bitterneſs it leaves 

behind, A 
k | This 
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| This Salt will be obtain'd in greater Plenty, 
jf to the Lime, or other Matter, you add a pro 
Quantity of fixt Alkali, or Wood-Aſhes, 1 — 
you uſe it. | | 
But if Sea Salt or Sal. Gem. be added thereto, 
it will not be Nitre that is obtain'd by the Ope- 
ration, but Sal Ammon s e. 
All the Nitre that is brought from the 1 th 
purely foſſil, or what they dig in Subſtance 
the Earth, which is generally of a brown Colour. 
The Nitre of the Ancients was Sal Ammonial. 
Nitre is neither Acid nor Alkali, though it 
may eafily be converted into either, | 
Nitre is not of itſelf inflamable, though it en- 
creaſes the Flame of Sulphur. 
It is of a cooling Nature, and one may produce 
a conſiderable Degree of Cold with it. | 
It is highly nlefa] in inflamatory 'Diſorders. 


- * Proceſs the hundred and ſixteenth. 
Exhibits the Manner of purifying native or 
common Nitre by Chryſtallization. _ 
. 1ſt, Bot] any Quantity of native or Lump- 
Nitre in fix Times its Quantity of fair Water; 
and, whilſt the Lixivium remains hot, run it 
through the Filtre into a wide Veſſel with a flat 
Bottom, and exhale it over the Fire till a Pellicle 
appents on the Surface; then place ſeveral] Sticks 
Wood from Side to Side in the Veſſel, below 
the LI, and ſet it in a cool Place to ſhoot; 
upon which, tranſparent Glebes or Chryſtals, in 
the Figure of hexagonal Priſms will preſently be 


ſound adhering to them, and theſe Glebes are 


pure chryſtalline Nitre. 
It muſt be filtred hot, or elſe it will concrete by 
the Way. | 


Wi 
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If you ſuſpe& that another Salt is mixt with 
the Nitre, let the Operation be repeated, and then 
boil the Lixivium with a ſmall Portion of fixt 
Alkali, skim it well, and paſs it again through 
the Filtre, and ſuffer it to chryſtallize afreſh. 

This is the Method uſed at the Salt Petre 
Mines, to free the Nitre from any unctious Matter 
adbering to it. | 

This 1s the Method of purifying all Manner 
of Salts by Chryſtallization; and, if ſeveral Salts 
be chr Ralliz'd together, they will ſhoot ſeparate- 


ly, and be eaſily parted from one another. : 
If purified Nitre be put into a Crucible, it will 
eafily run and become perfect. 9 
If it be boil'd in à Decoction of red Poppy 
Flowers, aud the Solution be filtred and chryſtal- 
lized, it will turn to a beautiful red tranſparent 
Salt very uſeful. 


Proceſs the hundred and ſeventeenth. 


Exhibits the Method of converting purified 
Nitre rag fixt A with 5 74 | 1 

1/, e equal Quantities o ified Nitre, 
Er Rhenih Tar and LET them toge- 
ther; ſmall Parcels whereof being at due Intervals 
put into an Iron Veſſel made almoſt red hot, there 
will a great Deflagration be made at every Injec- 
tion, with a violent Efferveſcence and Ebullition 3 
and, at length, when in this Manner all the Pow- 
der is thrown in, it will preſently be totally 
changed into a green and violent fixt alkali Salt, 
But fmall Quantities of it at a Time muſt be 
injected. (of 

Here the Nitre is made inflamable by the 
Tartar, | | 

Hence 
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Hence we fee the natural Affinity between Nite 
and vegetable Salts, ſince it may be fo. eafily 
changed into them, 3 

The Production of this Proceſs may be uſed 
for, or inſtead of any fixt alkali Salt. 


\ Proceſs the hundred and eighteenth. 

Exhibits the Manner of converting purified Ni- 

tre into fixt Alkali with a glowing al. | 
1ſt, Fuſe a proper Quantity of pure powder'd 
Nitre at the Fire; and, when it runs, — a {mall 
Portion of live Charcoal, or other kindled vegeta- 
ble Fewel into the Crucible to it, and a great 
Flaſh, attended with a conſiderable Report, will 
reſently break out: Then the former being con- 


umed, throw a freſh Coal into the Crucible, and 


repeat the Injection till the Flaſhing and Report | 


entirely ceaſe; upon which, the remaining Nitre 
will be turned into blue-colour'd fixed Alkali, 
ſtronger than almoſt, any other that can be pro- 
cur'd, or as violent as Salt of Tartar itſelf. 
The Quantity of live Coal at each Injection 
muſt be „that the Deflagration be not too 
t. | 
Fol This Alkali will ran per Deliquium in the 
Air, like other Alkahes. \ 
Proceſs the hundred and nineteenth. © 
Exhibits the Manner of converting Nitre into 
Sal. Prunell. with Sal. Sulphur. 


1, Toa r Quantity of Nitre, fuſed 
in if Chace” i wo, mall tity of Sulphur, 


not exceeding the twentieth Part thereof, and 
there will inftantly enfue a ſmart Fulmination, 
with a very bright Flame. 


When 
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When this Phænomena ceaſes, the fame Quan- 
tity of Sulphur may in like Manner be injected, 
and the Operation repeated two or three Times; 
then the Sulphur appearing to he wholly con- 
ſum'd, the remaining Matter is to be pour d out 
to cool, under the Name of Prunel: But the pure 
Nitre is a much better Medicine. 


Proceſs the hundred and gaben ier b. | 


Exhibits the Manner of converting Nitre into 
Sal. N. with Sulphur. a 

1/t, Grind equal Quantities of purified Nitre 
and the fineſt Sulphur together into a ſubtile Pow- 
der, to be thrown by ſmall Quantities at once into 
a Clean 1gnited Crucible; and, upon each Injec- 
tion, there will immediately ariſe a Fulmination, 
which being over the Operation is to be continu'd 
until the whole Mixture is thus deflagrated: What 
now remains in the Crucible muſt be fluxed, or 
continu'd in a calcining Heat for Half an Hour; 
then the Veſſel being ſuffer d to cool, take out the 
Matter, which is Sal. Polychreſtum. | 

This is a ſemi - ſaline, and ſemi-tulphurous Salt, 
neither acid nor alkaline. . | un 

It is a noble Medicine in many Caſes, where 
Aperients and Refrigerants are requir'd. ran 

It is a powerful Reſolver; good in many acute, 
and other Diſeaſes. 4 

According to its Doſe, it is cathartic, ſudorific, 
or diuretic, | 

uu from Halt a Drachm, to one Drachm and 
a Half. | e 

It often cures Intermittents; and is often uſeful, 
ad always fafe in continual Fevers. 


Proceſs 
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Proceſs the hundred and twenty: firſt. 

Exhibits the Diſtillation of Spirit of Nite 
with Bolle. | 

1/2, To any Part of purified Nitre in Powder, 
add three Parts of the Powder of common red 
Bole Armeniac, and grind them together for : 
conſiderable Time, the longer the better; and 
with this Mixture fill two Thirds of a low coated 
Retort, made with a large Neck : Set it in an 
open Fire; lute on a capacious Recei ver with the 
Zutum Sapientiæ, ſo that it may lie horizontal, 
and carefully diſtil it with due Degrees of Heat; 
by which Means there will, with a ſlow Fire, 
come over for the firſt two or three Hours, an 
acid, pale, watery Liquor. When this is all 
riſen, encreaſe the Fire, and an unctious Spirit 
will begin to aſcend, and keep coming over fo. 
two or three Hours more: Aſter this is all come 
over, encreaſe the Fire again till red Fumes appear 
in the Glaſſes, ' and continue the ſame Degree 
of Heat as long as any of them 1s to be ſeen ; then 
give the greateſt Degree of Fire, and keep 1t up 
for two or three Hours, ſo as to make the Retort 
red hot; upon which, the Fumes will ſeem of a 
dark red, and a red Liquor will come over. 
When this ceaſes to run let the Fire go out, and 
the Veſlels cool. . | 


- 'The Liquor that will now be found at the Bot- 


tom of the Receivery is a ſmoaking and exceeding 
acid Spirit of Nitre z whilſt only a Parcel of dry 
Bole, to Appearance, remains at che Bottom of the 
Rebe. | Leg 
But if any Salt be mixt therewith, it is not con- 
verted into Alkali; but may, by Solution in Wa- 
: ter, 
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ter, Filtration, and Chryſtallization, be reduced 
to the Form of Nitre again. FRY | 

The Fumes of this Liquor muſt be avoided ;- 
therefore when it is pour'd from one Veſſel to 
another, it ſhould be under a Chimney. | 

This diſſolves the human Caleulus ; but, being 
corroſi ve, it cannot be taken inwardly. 

If this Diſtillation was to be made in an earthen 
Veſſel, without Addition, the Nitre would pals 
through the Pores thereof, and not be changed 
into an Acid. - 

Here we ſee the Fire has a ſurprizing Power of 
converting a fixt, neutral, and almoſt taſteleſs 
Salt, into a violent, acid, volatile L1quor ; and 
the whole Body of the Nitre is thus convertable 
into this Acid. "Pez 


Proceſs the hundred and rewenty- ſecond. 


Exhibits the Preparation of Aqua Fortis, or 
Glauber's Spirit of Nitre, with Oil of Vitriol. 

1/t, To a proper Quantity of pure fixt Nitre, 
well dry'd, powder'd, and put into a dry and 
ſtrong Glaſs Retort, carefully pour an equal Pro- 
portion of pure Oil of Vitriol, ayoiding the 
noxious Fumes, ſo that the whole Mixture may 
not poſſeſs more than two Thirds of the Retort : 
Red Fumes will inſtantly riſe in the Glaſs ; then 
prelently lute on a large Receiver with the Lutum 
Philoſophorum, and diſtil with Degrees of Fire 
in a Sand Furnace, upon which the Veſſels will 
l00n be filled with Fame of a Colour between 


black and red; then the Fire being encreas d 
through all the Degrees, and the Operation con- 
tinu'd till nothing farther . comes over, let the 
Glaſſes cool, and there will be found at the Bot- 


tom of the Receiver a real Hua Fortis, or a much 
| more 
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more corroſi ve, acid, and fiery Spirit, than thy 
of the preceding Proceſs; being ſo volatile, a; 
ſpontaneouſly to go off in red, copious, ſuffocating 
Fumes. 

This is the ſtrangeſt and cleareſt Spirit of Nitre 
that can be procur d; for it is, in Reality, only 
the Body of the Nitre itſelf, and not the Oil of 
Vitriol, for pure Nitre may again be recover' 
from the Liquor. 

And in the ſame Manner the acid Spirits df 
Alum, Sc. are obtainable, by mixing them with 
Oil of Vitriol. | | 
Hence we fee that Oil of Vitriol has the Power 
of volatilizing Salt Petre, and turning it into an 
acid Spirit, without leaving any Fæces behind; 
for if any Part remains unconverted into this acid 
Fluid, it unites with the Oil of Vitriol, and 
changes into a third Body, called Sal-Enixumn 
Paracelſi, much like Tartarum Vitriolatuim. 


Proceſs the hundred and twenty-third. 


Exhibits the Method of preparing Spiritus 
Nitri dulcis. 
Iſt, To a proper Quantity of the Spirit of Ni- 
tre of the preceding Proceſs, contain'd in a tall 
Glaſs, firſt made hot, and plac'd under a Chim- 
ney to carry up the pernicious Fumes, carefully 
pour by ſlow Degrees thrice its N of pure 
Alcohol of Wine; and immediately, after every 
Affuſion, there will ariſe a violent Effer veſcence, 
with a conſiderable Degree of Heat; Sparks of 
Fire alſo frequently appearing to be generated in 
the Struggle, and a grateful Scent will be diffus'd 
about the Room. 

After the whole Quan: ity of the Alcohol hath 
been thus pour'd to the Spirit of Nitre, Za the 
CIS Ixture 


ML». 
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Mirture to di for tusnty four Hours, "or njore, "3g 
the lon * that the ati 8 we may * 5 
thoroughly ——— and thus wil! be obtatk'd 
itirus Nitri du 4:8 
T ie beſt ta diftit the Mixture, the Ji ICY re of 
the Veſſels being not at all i Des * luted. 
This is at acit v Vol Fe ; is, 
rery uſefub im alf Nileaſes attend tre tretac- 
tion; and alſo in the Stone ade ahh Swe Pox 
aud Plague. | 


' Proceſs the” dus ann riomiy-futh: 
Exhibits, the "ain of fixt Nitre, * 
= —. a AIR! 


161 per Quantity duber's A 8 ol 
rit e e by Deg 50 FG vium of 125 
ixt' Aal of Nitte, or Ensch is Ws one OI. * 


per Deli. ald violin Effetveſcence will j imme 


diately 8 nine thus pouring on the 7 
vium t wr th e Point of Saturation is obta in d; 

is, ti the“ Mixture "ceafes to bubl ble, or ir 
appears to be neſther alkaline nor Wire thi 1 pany 
the Liquor, evaporate f it to a Pellicle, ſetting 
it to hoot in the Cold; it will run into Cheyſtals; 


which, if the Point of Satgrati nicely hit 
cartior" in "any Reſpect be dg from ge 
nuine Nitre. 


Proreſi the: hundred and yabenny6ftb. 
Exhibits the Regeherätion of. ſemi-yol atile 2 
tre, by Means of Spirit of Sal ” Rs 0 
if, If inſtead of Oil of Ta the pre: 
cling Procets, tbe Ile Spirit of Sal, Anne. 
nac; pre dard with! Sa 4 of Tartar, "be added after. * 
tlie” ecke Mah to Spitir of Nitke, the Phæno- 


mena, upon continuing the Experiment, il be 
| d . 


— - 


— 
n m * 
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the ſame ; only the actual nitrous Chryſtals into 
which the Liquor ſhoots, will be thinner and 


lighter, and like Sal Ammoni ac, ſemi-volatile. 


If we could conceive that alkaline Spirits 
meet with the acid of the Nitre under Ground, it 
wery eaſy to imagine how Nitre 1s there produce- 
ADle. A. + it t $080 TT; $17 | 
Me ſee. it is poſſible for cauſtic alkaline Salts to 
fix a cauſtic Acid, and thereby form themſelyes 


into a neutral Salt. 
Proceſs the hundred and twenty-ſixth. 
Exhibits the Production of Nitre made in 


Water. „ ln 
Add a few Drops of the 38 Nitre, ſuffi- 


cient to give it a manifeſt Acidity; then evaporate 
the Mixture to a Pellicle; and, in the Cold, it 
will ſhoot into nitrous Chryſtals, but of an acid 
'Faſte, which are the Nitrum Nitratum, acid 
Nitre, or Salt Petre, impregnated with its own 
Spirit. r * 


This is called Eſſentificat ion; and thus Tartar, 
Sea Salt, Sc. may be eſſentificated. 


This may be uieful in putrid Diſeaſes. 
Proceſs the hundred and twenty-ſeventh. 


\ Exhibits the Production of vegetative Nitre, 
_ Preparation of Glauber's Sal Mirabile of 
Itre. | 
1/t, If aſter the Diſtillation of the Spirt of 
Nitre of the hundred and twenty-third Proceſs, 


the white odd Kind of Salt that remains at the 


Bottom of the Retort be calcin'd, and diſſolved 

in Water, the Solution filtred, evaporated over 

the Pire to à Pellicle, and ſet in a cool Place, it 

will hoot into an uncommon. Kind of a 
# . : 3 


a, 


* err a aw i» 18S 
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that are not referable to any Species of the known 
galts; being neither nitrous; vitriolic, nor a Kin 
to the Sea Salt, but of a new Nature peculiar to 
themſelves; and having this peculiar 19 2. 
2 wonderful Tendency to chymical Vegetation, 
whereby they form themſelves "as it were into a 
Kind of Trees, different from all the Chryſtals of 
other Salts, but approaching nearer to the Nature 
of Tartar Vitriolate. W e 

If the Salt of this Proceſs be ever ſo often diſ- 
ſolved in Water, and ſuffered to ſhoot again, it 
forms itfelf into the ſame Kind of Chryſtals it 
before appear d in, but becomes purer and purer 
by repeated Operations. . 
ien Of Sta Salt. b 
The beſt Way to purify Sea Salt for chymical 
Uſes, is to decripit it; that is, reduce it to a 

yiſn Powder in a Crucible, and to diflolve 
this Powder in Water, and chryſtallize it again. 

Sea Salt, thus purified, is neither of an acid 
tor alkaline Nature, for it makes no Efferveſcence 
with Oil of Vitrio or Oil of Turtar. 

It is wonderfully fixt, and will not run without a 
violent Heat, and then is 5 run through the 
Pores of the containing Veſſeol . 

Being calcin'd it does not become ſharper, or 
change 1 Wh RIS. 

It runs ſpontaneouſly in the Air. 
5 is the only Diſſolvent of Gold, except 

ercur 7. De 510 an edit 1 
N. 2 animal and vegetable Subſtances 

Jy as gy + 


. 
- 
- 


utrifaction. ,' | 85 | 
The like Properties may alſo be underſtood of 

Kl. Gem. which is the ſame Kind of Salt, but 

dug up in Mountains. 

D d 2 Proceſs 


* 
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Frog the; ay a res; eighth 
Ex Shjbits the reparation | ;of Glagber" $  Spiri 
of 3 Salt. 
To a proper. Quantity 5 purified Bea Gal, 
di Jolved, in an equal Quantity bf Water, and put 
10 4 Glais Retort, pour, with care to à void the 
b Pele mes, a Weight of moferate iſtrong/ Oil 
Kk, Vürlol, equal.to that of. Sea Salt; and is fom 
as they 1 mik together, a conſiderable Ebullition, 
Heat, and very piercing, prejudicial, and acid 
Fumes will ariſe, which ſnhew that the Sea Sale 
18. now” volatilized: Atter this, apply a capaciou 
Receiver to the Retort, and firſt diſtil off the in- 
pid Fhlegm with a gentle, Heat in Sand, till the 
Liquor juſt begins to riſe acid; then pour away 
rey, Phlegm, firmly lute bn the Receiver again, 
and diſtil wißh D 0 of Fire to the higheſt that 
can be gixen in, The Spirit will riſe in 
white Fumnes, a8 —— itre does in ted e ones; 
and, hen no more Lai gallen will come over, let the 
1 coal, at nd carefo take apay the, Receivet. 
nuine Pak of Sea-Sale Appart tranlparert, 
or ye] ee, — isn 1 804 8 | it s its 
24 ity an esable Scent. * 
if ge 00d, 4 of an acid, pungent, Kline Taft, 
and neither corrodes). hoFrigges th the e Cork o of the 


5c chis 8 7ritof Sea Salt is a ſtr 
yet it appears © recel ve nothi ban 420 


ol in the Operation? For J. rebel di 
We Gold, 8 which i will vot 05 


when mixr wth 2 of Mitrio .. 
he Method of purifying it, is to place it in a 


} let. wod wheh's gentle Hear po 88 le av 
the ee e en 


LEY 
TELL * 
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Ii it be join'd to a fixt Salt, it will be a 
ri WY converted to Sea Salt; and if a volatile Alkal be 
added, it becomes mere Sal Ammoniacd. 
it W hen ever a clean Spirit of Sea Salt is requir d, 
mis is the Kind that ought to be us d, rather chan 
be that diſtill'd with Bele, which requires earthen 
Veſſels, and a ſtrong and naked Fire to raiſe it; 
the whole Proceſs being conducted _ as in 
the Diſtillation of Spirit of Nitre, t the 
dea Salt ought to be throughly decrepit: od before 
it is committed to the Ketort : By which Means, 
almoſt the whole Body of the 5 mild, and 
fixt Sea Salt, is convertable into white Fames 
that condenſe to an acid, er and volarite 
Liquor, 
his 87 Irit creates an Appetite, i is good againſt 

ParifaRion,.. Ph Phlegm, the Scur vy, the Stone; 
enternally it is g to ſtop a ; Gangreen, and take 
off Warts, 

once l 4 Man of a ſmall Cancer in the 
Tongue, by frequently ORs it nh, _ 


Spirit. * 
Proceſs rbe bundred and MME} LE 


Exhibiteth the Preparation of Glauber”. s Sal 
Mirabile of Sea Salts - 

i/?, Take the particular * * Salt, chat after 
the preceding Proceſs is finiſh'd, remains at the 
Bottom of t Retort; bruiſe it, fuſe it for ſome 
Time, at the Fire in a Crucible, diſſolve it in 
Water, faltre the Solution, evaporate it to a Pel- 
licle, ſet it in a cool Place, and it will inftantly 
ſhoot into a beautiful and ſtrong Kind of Chryſtals, 
of a Figure not to be defined, and now commonly 
ald Glauber's Sal Mirabile of Sea Salt. = 
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8 Theſe Chr) 
any two Operations 
E without aby — Calcitation, the Caput 
Mortuum be made, it will afford an incredible 
Variety of Cheyſtale, according to the Quantity 
of Neid left behind; which, 1 mixt with thrice 
tbeir own Quantity of Wine, Water, or any other 
ſimilar Liquor, and ſet at reſt in à cool Place fer 
twelve or twenty-four Hours, the whole Liquor my 
appear to be frozen: The ſame Effect "of 

with the Liquor in which” the Piech nina 
has been boi de. 
— is a noble Menſtru ar didolving Anti- 

any and other metalline f den and extradting 

— 'TihRures. * 

It has 2 the * 1 as Epſom Salt; 
hut muſt be us cee ohſly; otherwiſe it is apt to 
daun dr aboliſn the Power ol Generation. wi q 


* ®yoceſs the bred and thirti eth. 


Exhibits the Regeneration of Sea Salt. 
, To a of Glauker's Spirit of Sea 


— 3 at Teveral Times as much OI. Tait. 


Ligurum ill ſerye ta ſatu or till 
the 20 6 6 e to make 5 i Ks or 1 
taſtes neither acid nor alkaline, dut entirely fs 


the Lixivium of Sea Salt. 

The Ebullition üpon every Afuſion of the Oil 
of Tartar will be very confiderable ; and cars 
muſt be had by ee Affuſions, made in mall 
Quantities) to hit che exact Point of Saturation; ; 
which being once obtain d, the Liquor will upon 
all. Tryals prove à real and Propek er Lixivium of 
Sea Salt and if this Liquor be filfred or made 
hre, and- eva porated over a gentle Fire to a Pet 
8 and — expos d to Ay Colo it will there 


118 farce ever & 4 the lame | in 


Wett“ {hoot 
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ein WY hoot into actual Chryſtals of Sea Sajt, a e 
8 by their Eixodnef at e; their 

a 


Put ſte, Figure, and the Power they give 38 Aua 
Ole BY Fortis of diſſolving Gold. 

It 

0 Proce /s ibe hundred and thirty feſt. 


her Exhibjts the extemporaneous er en of Sat 
for Ammontac with Spi ixit of 8 851 Salt. 
il 1ſt, Make a gradual afion of the Spirit of 
ce Sea Salt upon * min, if uantity of the alkaline 
al Wy Spirit of Sa Ammon 
N The Phznomena' in The Operation will be the 
. fare as in the preceding Proceſs, and much the 
no WF fame is here requir'd : hen this compound Li- 
5 quor being filtr, d, and evaporated to 1 og | 
will form 7 He into 1 Star y 12875 Þ Fs obs 
Scent, Taſte, Odour, and Volajdl ity, of Sal 
monjac ; and the ſame with the comman $f = 
moniat, only purer. 
Here we fee Sa! Aumoni⸗ 7 is prod cg 
i Alkali, No n'd to a volatilized 788 2 


his Proceſs ſhews us 0 r an! 
2 1 80 i 3 [OY wh wk 58 vp 


the Spirit 8 and th 
with a volatile al 15 * 


a mig Bt Sp er 
a I or 
Inſtance, Ws ex all 605 away. t ee 
quor, as mention'd abo 


nd "thi 5 ſure t 
alkaline $i 0 On. Sh | TY 9775 1 


Diſtillation, ' and t Proper 


turgs. 
4 Regia.1 Wach ſtro 80 
of Kt e , fourth, en _—— 5 
powder d. S4 Aimmonzac in 8 Sad, ti 
a RP Solution is effected; the Glaſs, Ih 


obtaining 
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be large, and the Heat moderate to prevent buf: 
ing the Glaſſes, | n a; + By 
Of Sulphur. 

Sulphur is a foſſil Body, friable in the Cold, 
fuſible by Heat without taking Fire of itlelf, in- 
ſoluble in Water, ardent Spirit, and all the known 
acid Liquors; though it makes a very perniciou 
ſuffocating Fume, with Oil of Vitriol. 

It is inflamable at a naked Fire, -and burn; 
away in blue Flames, which is a Property inſeps- 
rable from it. | Tt 

In its natural State, it is wholly volatile; but 
proves neither acid nor alkaline upon any chymi- 
cal Experiment, though a large Qnantity of Acid 
may readily be obtain d therefrom, and ſo it may 
from Sea Salt and Nitre. Penne 

When, by too long or violent Fuſion, the Face 
of any Metal appears like a Cruſt, and ceaſes to 
flow, the Way to reduce it again, and make it 
flow ſmooth, is to throw a due Proportion of Sul. 
Phur on it, or to fuſe it in a ſulphurous Fire. 


Proce/s the hundred and thirty, ſecond. 

Exhibits the Sublimation of Sulphur, or the 
Way of purifying, or converting it into Flowers, 
| 1 Take any Quantity of clean native Sulphur, 
called Sulphur Vi bum; powder it, and mix 1 
with an equal, or double Proportion of pure Sand: 
Put the Mixture into an Iron or Earthen Retort, 
carefully late on a Receiver to exclude the Ait, 
aud in a Sand Heat give a ſtrong Degree of Fire; 
upon which, the whole Body of the Sulphur will 
melt and ſublime, or rife in Flowers, adhering to 
the Sides of the Receiver. $414 a 


— — 
* — 


with the! Ueat of the! ighted 
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Ca * muſt he taken te or 
Miter would nou take Eire, ar . e might 595 


Miſchief.” 

This is he ethnic 0d of purifying native 
— * which, bein bg fo E and caſt intd 

olls, is the common q 

3 we iſee that 8 phur is a demi: volatile 
Subſtance. © 

Helmqnt always qrefere's th native, Sulphur t 
that purified,” as containing a mare ſubrile © 0 
and he preſcribes it for ie Plague wirh 8 
Vi 

1252 good for cutalnoniBruptiogs and — 
lafely given in inflammatory Dilorgers. 


Proceſs. the bundred and. thirty-chird. 


Exhibits the Analyſis of Sulphur, 8 the Me- 
mod of making 92 0 Su}phurs e PAN. 
* , Melt a eee. wers of 
hur Vaſe ire, in a Jaw c era 
1 or for Inches 1 Nee : 
125 it 18 11 5 oughly 1 Place the con- 
taining Voſſel up ide Glafs 1 80 a Chim- 
ney, and ſet Pie to the whole meltec Pha, 
ſo that its whole upper r Surface, may 25 ar i 
— 70 72 lace che 8 ulphur CNT a 
Glaſs, ſufpended' for the 55 
d belenel fi "on t A and Boaky is 
the Vapour gf hot Water, . to Neher nt its 


* 28 Ca 


This Bell" is to hang 13 that if Tl myſt be ths 
Spice of * alf an Inch between its 33 Surface 
and the Edg of the Veſſel containing th burnin 
e to give a free Paſſage for The ir; an 

1 ing s are rightly bs bs. , the Fumes 


bing SyIphyr being n now condenſed wy 
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the, Sides of the Bell, will trickle down in the 
Form of a ponderous, reddifh, acid Liquor, into 
the Glais Diſh, ſtanding under the Mouth of the 
Bell; and this is called Oleum Sulphuris per 
Campanum, the whole Body of the Sulphur being 
converted into this acid Liquor or Spirit. 
NM. Homberg orders a very large Bell to be 


* of a Glaſs Cucurbit, by cutting off a large 
art of its Bottom in a circular Form with a Dia- 


9 * 


mond, ſo as to leave A very wide empty Space; 
and he places the earthen Diſh — er 
Sulphur upon a clean glazed. Pan, but with ſome 
Pieces of Glaſs between to ſupport and raiſe it 
above the Pan, leſt the Oil that diſtils down into 
it ſhould corrode the Bottom of the Pan externally, 
and ſo become impure ; and he paſtes a Slip of 
Linnen Cloth round the Neck of the Cucurbit, 
and in this Linnen, makes convenient Loop- holes 
for a String to run through that is defign'd to ſul+ 
pend it, and keep it firm. ; | 

If, during the Operation, the Sulphur ſhould 
be extinguiſh'd, it muſt be lighted again, and 
treated as before. . 
But ſometimes when the Flame ſeems. to be 
almoſt extinguiſh'd, the ſtirring of the Matter 
only, will recover; it, therefore it muſt te kept 
often ſtirring. I never could perform this-Procels, 
till 1 followed theſe Directions. 
We ſee that pure Sulphur conſiſts of an in- 
flamable and uninflamable Part, or perfect Oil and 
an acid Liquor, very like pure Oil of Vitriol; 


- 


and this gives us the Reaſon why the mixing of 
any Kind of Oil, with Oil of Vitriol forms a 
Sulphur or Bitumen ; The Operation of which, 
is beſt made in a moiſt, quiet and cool Place 
under Ground, or when the Air is _— 
cloudy: 
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cloudy : The Fumes arifing therefrom, is Poiſon 
to all Animals that have Lungs. | 
Oleum Sulphuris per Campanum, 1s very like 
01. Virrol. only purer and freer from metalline 
Oil of Sulphur is the beſt- Acid for medicinal 
Ules, on r 1 its Purity. * 
Helmont preſcribes one Drop e Day, as a 
Preſerver of Health. Tt) a 


Proceſs the hundred and thirty-fourth. 
Exhibits the Manner of diſſolving Sulphur in 
1/t, Take equal Quantities 1 u : 

E good ary Salt -of 'Tartar; 5 hoes wall 
together in a Mortar, and put the Mixture into a 
Crucible, which being cover'd with a Tile to 
prevent the firing of the Sulphur, it is to be ſet 
in an open Fire, till the Matter flows; upon 
which, the Sulphur will be inſtantly diſſolved 
by the Salt. 

Then take out the Crucible, and let the Matter 
cool, and it will appear in the Form of a red Maſs 
of a particular Odour, friable, and readily ſoluble 
in Water, or capable of running by the Moifture 
of the Air, or forming an Oil of Sulphur per 
Deliquium, never to be reduced to Sulphur again, 

By this Means, Sulphur is made ſo perfectly 
diſſolvable in Water, though of itſelf it obſtinate- 
ly refiſts it, as thus to become potable, and fit for 
various Uſes. | 

This Method alſo furniſhes us with a Method 
of purifying Metals from their Sulphur. 

us it any Metal abounding with Sulphur, 

be fuſed with a proper Proportion, as ſuppoſe 
twice its Weight of xt Alkali, or Salt of Tartar; 


this 
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this Salt will 22 the Sulphur, and hereby n 
err of a red or gold Colour, and riſe in "the 
Form bf Pros to the Top of the Crucible; leaviig 
the purified Metal at the Bottom; therefore this 
Salt is called a Flux. | 

And thus we may find whether any Oar coti- 


tains Sulphur, and in what Quantity. 


Proceſs the hundred and ty eb. | 


Exhibite the: Manner of N e | in 

volatile Alkali. 5 Ga 85 * 

1/2, Upon à Quantity of Puri ed Sulphur pow- 
wy or its Flowers, pour a ſuitable 1 rtion 
of ang Ts :vqlatile, alkaline, animal 8 * 
that of Ha 


ime, and the Spirit will gain a Tincture from 


the Sulphur, - y.diffolving a'Part thereof, which 


riſes'1ke golden Drops to the Top of the Liquor 


Proceſs the hundred and thirty-ſixth, 


Exhibits the Solution, or Tincture of Sulphur 
in Alcohol, by Means of a fixt Alkali. 
1ſt, Upon 'a Quantity of- Sulphur-diflolved in 


fixt Alkali, after the Manner of the hundred and 
thirty- fiſth Proceſs, and reduced to a dry Powder, 


pair a ſuitable Proportion of pure Alcohol of 


ne, and there will inſtantly be made a fine 


golden Lincture of Sulphur; rt by ſtanding 
in the Cold, will gradually become much deeper, 
eſpecially if the Glaſs: be haken. 


When this Quantity of Alcohol is impreg dated 


with the Sulphur, it may be pour d off, fre fn 
Nie on, till it pe no lotiger tinge ielelf u the 


raly and Fg Meavs 2 
gepuine 1 —— of Sulphur. 


Hence 


rts- hort, human Blood, or the like; let 
0 ſtand together. 1 in a cloſe Veſſel for ſome 


a real 


— 


— „ R pd © . w#« La 


FF 
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Hence we may conclude that whenever a Mi- 
neral or Metal calcin'd with fixt Alkali, gives a 
deep red Tincture with Alcohol, the Tincture is 
owing to Sulphur T, thereto. . 

Thus a Chymiſt impos'd a Tincture of Sulphur , 
on the Elector of Cologu, for a Tincture of Gold: 
He took Gold, Antimony and Salt of Tartar, and 
fus d them together, then after the Maſs was cold, 
he pour'd Alcohol upon it, which preſently drew 
out a golden Tincture, the Sulphur of Antimony 
bein ; re alone diflolved by the Menſtruum, for 
which Purpoſe. it was previouſly open'd by the 
Salt of Tartar, the Gold remaining all the while 
untouch c. „ e 

Theſe ſulphurous Tinctures are drying, healing, 
diſſolving and aperitive, and are proper when the 
Hunours are too cold, viſcid and mucous. The 
ſeem to be too hot for phthifical Caſes. 


Proceſs the hundred and thirty-ſeventh. 
Ah. the Manner of making Syrup of Sul- 
1ſt, Diffolve of Sulphur incorporated with 
fixt Alkali, after the Manner of the hundred and 
thirty-fifth Procefs, in about eight, or ten Times 
its own Weight of Water; filtre the warm Solu- 
tion, and boil it up to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup, . 
with an equal ot double Weight of Sugar. 
This was Dr. Willis Secret for Cough, Phthi- 
ics, and ulcerated Lungs, but ſeems beſt adapted 
for moiſt phlegmatic Habits. vs 08. 
Pxoceſi the hundred and thirry-eighth. 
Exhibirs the Solution of Sulphur, or its Balſam, 
vith expreſſed Oils. 
FOE T1 "74 L Fe OO F iff, 


jT 0 jr EY 
— . 


— 
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ft, To 8 one Part of che legere of Sulptur, | 

ps = into a large ; glazed 255 en 85758 put there or 

Gur Parts of Oil Nl Ove &þ og, by Expreſſion, 1 

any other expreſſed G ne. I them together 

for Half alf an our 19 5 or till t be on 5 mh 
35 tro ri gie in Tut 8 at the Bottom be 


N , and. united Sik 25 Oil into a re 


gl 2 kn alſo. anc 2 52 of nes a. 
ti $a or Rod 57 Te from 5 ee 


Sulphur, 2 : 
This nlimony, for Inſtance „being pon der d 
5 from its Sulphur, 


and bolf'd in Oil, may be 5 
. ist us md io A Balan. güul stet 
| 1. 3s | 175 from Meta fl are rea 
only Balſams 0 7 n 
This Balkan 2 chat for Diſeaſes of of the "Breaff; 
r 


and externally, for Wounds and Ulcers. 


bee e Eundrea and thirty mins, 


Exhibit the Manger of diffolving Sulphur in. 
diſtilled Oils, by an Example in Balſanzum Sul- 
phurss, Terebinthj natuim. 

1ſt, T0 a ail Gl Quincy of Flor lower 9 of fSulphur, | 
put into a.tall las, os Times Its 

A e 


Wei tine, A 
— ND be HR: By * 


4 
which Tims A, Sreat Art of 1 5 P or wi 15 
ſolve Wie 170 a e, Noiſe, not. 10 | 
in an expreſſed Oil; a conſider rg orti 1 15 
ing like melted Pitch At the B 25 of 145 Glats, 
me of being 3 — 7 Oil. 
0 


tion b Poe 
ente Sonia is cal ae ani 


is Terebinthinatum : Some Part 
of dich will alſo by 8 ſubſide. 


mix with an alcolizated Ba 
ſmall Proportion of the Sulphur 5 afterwards falling 
| to the Bottom. 
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a Balſam being hot enetrati Ach 
us d with C ation, ab abd © agen in ck 


ek: 3 
Aniſated N of Saphir; is a0 by — 


"this effential Oil of Aniſeeds in ſuch a vantity 
as to give it the like Addition made of Amber, 


Cloves, £9c. may make r Balſams for ſe- 
veral Uſes. Y 


Proceſs. the h hundred ond fink. 


Sheweth the Method of difolying Balſam of 
* in Alcohol. 

„Jo the terebinthinated Balſam of Sulphür, 
add thrice its Weight of Alcobol, and by ſtrongly 
ihaking the containing Glaſs they will preſent ** 

lam of Sulphur, a 


But b long digeſting them to ether, the Sul- 
L*. will intimate ely bote with ih Alcohol, and 
e Oil of Turpentine fink to the Bottom of the 

Vl 
a: . ſee another Method | of N 


1 


ou 1 25 ren Be name 10 Vell them 
brſt ! in Oil, to extract their net 
1 Es b | Digeſtion, uniting Ht 28 with 

Rö 

His 5 ood externally i in Ulcers, Gangrenes, 
Hou „ Gunſhot Wounds, and e of the 

er ves, Tendons, and Joints. 
Proceſs the hundred and ferty-firſt 


Exhibit the A of Soap of e 


I 4 2 
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5 If, inſtead of Oil of Oli xe uſed in the com- 
mon Preparation of Soap, Balſam of Sulphur, 
par d with expreſſed Oil, or Oil of Turpentine 
i'd up to a due Conſiſtence, with the ſtrong 
Lixi vium of Salt of Tartar, there will be obtain'd 
an intolerable fœtid and fiery Soap. | 
Theſe Soaps, tho' extolled by BY yet I think 
are too ſharp for internal Uſe. | | 
Proceſs the kundred and forty-ſecond... 
| Exhibits the Generation of Sulphur from Oil 
of Vitriol, ns Oil of 358 5 4 * 
1ſt, With a r Quantity of Oil of Turpen- 
tine, put into ee carefully, and by Tow 
Degrees, mix an equal Weight of ſtrong Oil of 
Vitriol; the Veſſel wherein the Mixture is made, 
"being firſt heated, and placed in a Chimney to 
carry up the noxious Fumes, a great Ebullition 
and confiderable 1 of Heat will enſue upon 
every Affuſion, with a copious red Fume, and 
lometimes even the Flames of Sulphur. _ 
When the whole Quantity of Oil of Vitriol is 
pour d on, and the Ebullition ceaſed, gently diſtil 
the Mixture in cloſe Veſſels, and a Sand. Heat, 
and there will come over an Oil very like Petro- 
eum; a black, pitchy, or bituminous Subſtance 
remaining at the Bottom of the Retort, fuſible by 
Heat, brittle in the Cold, burning away in a blue 
Flame, and both in Taſte and Smell like Sulphur. 
If this bituminous Matter be carefully dry'd, 
and urged with a ſtrong Fire, jt will ſublime into 
true, yellow, and inflamable Sulphur, but more 
ſcetid than the natural. If more than a few Drops 
he mixt at a Time, it may endanger the breaking 
of the Veſſels, and firing of the Liquors, and by 
the Fumes thereof, ſuffocating the Operator. 


In 
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In the Diſtillation alſo Care muſt be had, that 


is the Matter do not blo k up the Neck of. the Re- 
„ Ml fort. and Je Flirt the Velle]s; and allo that the 
+ Lute do not crack, leſt by admitting the Air, the 
9 Matter be ſet on i enter rr . 

d This Experiment ſucceeds alſo with another 


vegetable Oil, or analious Matter. 
k  :,, Whence we; ſee that any ſtrong mineral Acid, 
mixing with any fat or unftions Vegetable, _ 
form a-ſulphurous-or bituminous Subſtance : And 
thus Sulphur may be form'd poſſibly in the Earth. 


1 Proceſs the hundred and forty*third. = 
: Exhibits the Generation of Sulphur from Oil 
* of Vitriol and Alcohol. 


=>, 
— 


It, , To one Part of ſtrong Oil of Vitriol, put 
into 4 warm Glas Retort, and ſet under a Chfm- 
ney carefully, and by fmall Quantities at 4 Time, 
add thrice its Weight of Alcohol ; and, when the 
Heat, Ebullition, and noxious Fumes occafioned 
by the Mixture are ceas d, ſhake the Glaſs and 
diſtil the Liquor with a gentle Heat into a capa- 
cioꝝs Receiver, the JunCture of the Veflels-being 
well clos' d.: U Mn. Which will riſe a ſweet Scent, - 
dut not good for the Lungs; in the mean Time 
there will come over Ttuto the Receiver, a Tweer 
| Spirit of Vitriol, but of a ſtrong ſulphurous O- 
| dour, leaving a black, pitchy, bituminons-Martter 
| behind it, which in every Reſpedt appears to be 
Sulphur, and accordingly by a ſtronger Heat; will 
lublime into Flowers. N 
Proceſs the hundred and forty-fourth. 
+ Exhibits the Preparation of Lac Sulphuris.. 
If any acid Liquor be mixt with the Tincture 
of Sulphur, prepared with a fixt Alkali and o 
: cCohol, 


6 „ 
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cohol, as in the hundred and thirty-ſixth Proceſs, 
its red Colour will be immediately changed into 
white; and, upon this, a Subſtance will be preci - 
pitated to the Bottom of the Veſſel, which when 
waſh'd in Water and dry'd, is called Magiſtery 

of Sulphur, or Lac Sulphuris. 
. This Procefs will allo ſucceed in an aqueous 
Solution of Sulphur, firſt united by Fuſion with 
1 ee ee e wn got AY” 
Hence we ſee that all „ Forth, opened 
by Alkalies, or diſſolved in ſulphurous Men- 
ſtrunms, may preſently be turn'd white, and pre- 
cipitated with Acids. ö 
And this is alſo the Caſe in red Tinctures 
gain'd- from metalline or other mineral Bodies; 
1 in the deep Tincture of Antimony, 

which may be thus turn'd white, and have its 

Sulphur precipitate. | 


Of Metals. 
Wie begin with this Metal becauſe it approaches 
ft all Metals neareſt to a vegetable Nature, and 


uin the ſame Order we fhall proceed. 


705 Proceſs te kundred and forty-fifth. 
IN _ the — of Vitriol of Iron. 
1, Upon a Quantity of clean, bright Filings 
of Iron, placed In a convenient Glaſs Veſſel, Grit 
made hot to prevent its breaking, pour an equal 
or double Weight of ſtrong Oil of Vitriol, and 
no remarkable Efferveſcence or Solution will en- 
me, but proceed to add gradually about three or 
four Times as much warm Water, as there were 
Filings of Iron imploy'd, and immediately a 


ſtrong 
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ſtrong. Ebullition and a conſiderable Heat will 
ariſe, together with a Smell of Sulphur or Gar- 
lick; and thus a perfect Solution of the Metal 
will be gradually effected: Abont which Time 
the Liquor is not acid, but of a ſweet, vitriolic, 
or ſty ptic Taſte, the Sharpneſs of the Oil of Vi- 
trio] be ing deſtroy'd by the Metall. 

But if any Quantity of Iron ſhould remain un- 
diſſolved at the Bottom, a few more Drops of Oil 
of Vitriol may be added; and, on the other 
Hand, if the Solutfon ſhould be total, it will be 
proper to add a few more Filings to prevent any 
predominating Acidity. Ag re par e 

When the Solution is thus nicely adjuſted, the 

green colour d Liquor is to be filtred and e vapora- 
ted to a Pellicle, over a gentle Fire: Aſter which, 
being ſet in the Cold, it will ſhoot to the Bottom 
and Sides of the Veſſel, in green tranſparent 
Chryſtals, called Sugar, Magiſtery, Salt, or Vi- 
trio] of Iron, which is fuſible at the Fire, and 
perfectly diſſolvable in Water. 

If this Proceſs be perform'd in a tall Glaſs, the 
Fumes that aſcend to the Mouth thereof, will rea- 
dily take Fire at a Candle, and go off like Gun- 
Powder. WWW bf 1 IP 

The Vitriol of the preſent Proceſs, 1s the, Bafis 
of all black Inks. eu 

This Salt is diuretic, aperiti ve, a Deſtroyer of 
Worms, ſtyptic, corroborative, and deficcatiye. 


' Proceſs the hundred and forty erb. 


Exhibits the Preparation of Ludovicus's Tinc- 
ture, or Potable Vitriol of Iron. 


iſt, Take equal Quantities of pure Vitriol of 
Iron, and chryſtal Tartar er beg boil them 
together in an open glazed Veſſel, with twenty 


Times 
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1 imes thels own Nee of Water, e Con- 
* 


0 7 A CY th als int 
"A tall Gla An AA twelve Time; 
TEE ſhe once recti fied, and 


; its Wei ht of Sp 

| 15 eile them to bet Me twenty-four Houts," « 

longer, and there will be on 4 10 1. red Tine 

bus Whith bein decanted from | Feces, i is 
 Zudovicus's Tit dre. I pent,.,v 

Here we fee dow inks N with metal 

ins Salts ; "and, " en the metallihe Salt is ob- 

28 „Meals of ak Acid, it 18 requiſite t tha 

the vegetable Salt ſhotld alſo be acid, 
This Tincture is ffimulating; aperitive, deter 
= relaxi ood. for ng, for 5 Fi- 


dee the Scurvy Y, 4 R ply, and the 
5 "Ricker, for Green Sickneſs, ſteFical and by 
ol ondti acal Dilorders, - id; 2 by Jaundice. 


| hen 900 "take it, . refrain; 00 alkaline Spi. 
Its; 3 As. Spirits of, 'Harts- Born, and the like, 
*. which might Prevent its Effect. . 


Proceſs the hundred and forey- eventh. 


W the Reddetion ot Virricf gf Tron to : 
or Crocus Marti aftringens. © 
her I: Take any Quaritity” of Vitriol of Iton 
| 2 dried and ou ut it into 4 clean 
*Cracible, and expoſe ft to a oft Fire, that. only 
-,, the aqueous Part.may exhale : Upon, Which, he 
VPitriol will Toſe its n Colour, and begio to 
| Fon opake” and white. Being rermov'd from the 
ire, and prepar d in this, State, it is call'd the 
whue Cats, or Powder of Iron. 

pon increafing the Heat, the Matter will fuſe; 
and, when it is cold,” will turn to a ſolid tb 

” Mals, which is alfo called Vitriol * er or 

""*eAcit'l t to Whitenels. | 


8 1171 * EAI } * 
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Increaſe the Fire again, and keep the Matter 
ſtirring till it ceaſes to yield any Fumes at all ; the 
lighter Acid itſelf being hereby driven off, it will 
now be reduced to a perfectly red Powder, call'd 
the red Calx of Iron, or Crocus Martis aſtringens. 
This is allo call'd Colcother. 1 
If you make the Fire ſtrong enough, you may 
at length reduce it to Iron again. er, 
Thus we reduce Metals to Powder, and that 
Pouder to Metals again. Fa 
This Crocus Martis is very aſtringent, and ſtops 
Bleeding, if apply'd externally, r 
Proceſs rhe hundred and ferty-ei ghih. 
Exhibits the Method of running Iron into Oil, 
or of preparing Oleum 22 Deliquium. 
1/7, Expoſe the red Calx of Iron, in an open 
Glaſs Diſh, to the moiſt Air, and it will run per 


Deliquium into a groſs, thick, unctious, and ex- 
ceeding red Liquor, or Kind of Oil, confiſting of 
an Acid of Vitriol, the Body -of Iron, and the 


aqueous Particles of the Air. _ © 
This is the general Method of obtaining Oils 
. "TH ; 1 12 8 ay 
his Oil is a greater Styptic, Excharotic, a 
Aſtringent, than the Calx of Iron itlelf.. _ 
Proceſs the hundred and forty-ninth. © 
Exhibits the Preparation of 40 Valentine's 
golden Tincture of Iron, with the dulcify d Spirit 
of Sea Salt. 2 ; —_ rig orgy” 
1/2, If, upon the Oil of the preceding Proceſs 
again reduced by Inſpiflation to a Calx, or the red 
Cale or Crocus of Vitriol per ſe, three or four 
Times its Quantity of the ſweet Spirit of Sea Salt 
be digeſted for a while, in a tall Glaſs, a golden 


" . 


o 


.or 
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_ or true gnetalling ble ml e 
duc d, the Calæ i itle telt temaining u undi d Þ; th 
U 0 ottom. * oy 
This Tincture i is exceeding TY in the Virtue 
of hon.” ah 


In the ſame Manner a init may be drawn 
from Gold, firſt diſſolved, reduced to a Vitriol, 
and calcin'd; the Gold lofing nothing | but i its o. 
lour in the tion. 

The tweet Spirit of Sea Salt is prepat'd with the 
. Spirit of Sea Salt in the ſame Manner, a the fiveet 
Spirit of Nitre is from ſtrong Spirit of Nitre, in 
the hundred and twenty third Proceſs. ' 

This Tincture of 3 was ni; aan 

. — 5 ga e Ancients. 

wy taken in a few Drops ny Liquor, 

N Weak Nice N he $tornach, 

* 1 Fibres, for Qbttrterions and for Jp 
ESE 8 * ane 


| Proceſs rhe hundred and ien 
Exhibits the Solution, or „Tinctare of Iron, in 


eniſt Wine. bs 
* 1 W on a Parcel of clean and bright Filings 
; of ur about, twenty Times their .0wn 
Weight: 0 ood R heniſi Wine" and boil them 
gently to ber! in a tall Glafs tit they comtnuni- 
cate a black Tincture, and the Wine, Abe a 


_ Tweetiſh, ſtyptic Taſte 1 717 then to be pour d 
* clear, 23 70 filtred for t) * then N 


Tou may alfd make it c ve. by letting it it ſtand | 


thr or f * Weeks. 
"This is one of the belt,” "TinRtures s from Iron. 
It is eon s ag aſt” Laxity of the ipſdres Inacti- 
vity of the Mat wo: an 1 en ybeates 


are ves" 
Proper ia a I have 


| Tien 22 12h00 
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Lhave, cur'd many deſperate Dileales 1 8 90 


by it muſt not be us'd where there are h. rd 


fan Ounce twice a 


* 


Ingy Scurrhoſities, or e Acid. . 


Proceſs the hundred and fe Aal. 


Exhibits the Solution, or Tincture of Iron, in 


ſmall How d Vinegar, , 
1/t, If, Nr the Reni Wine uled in the 
ene twelve Parts of 1mall diſtill'd 


7 4 2 | 
Vinegar pour d. upon one Part of the clean and 


bright Filings of Iron, and they bg boi! together 


for ſome Hours, there will 3 5 d a rich, red 
It 705 ood. 2 Bee Ro 


tions, & 
twice or Da a Day for grown Perſons. 


Proceſs the hundred' and fif . ſelund. 


Biete Warme, Obftrics 
from twenty. to thirty Drops 


* Bukit bit ts the Ne Volatiliaation, and 


K Iron, with Sal. me Hias. 


„ Take e qual Parts ohs W bright Filings of | 


Iron. and N Anmontac hed them together 
in a' Glaſs Mortar for 4 erable Time, the 
longer the better; then — it into a coated Retort, 


fit on a proper Recei vert and ſublime the Mix- 


ture . A, l Degree of Heat in a Sand- 


F urnac 4 | 
The 13197 


pungent ; WT this 


Me, e d, upon jocrealing, the Fi. | 
10 = Be 


ne 
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The ration being continu'd with ſtronger 
Degrees of Heat, till nothing farther will come 
over, there remains at the Bottom of the Retort 
Part of the Subſtance of Iron, ſo opened, and abſo- 
lately changed by the Sal Ammoniac, that when 
expos'd to the Air, it will ſwell, heave, - grow 
ſpongy ; and, at length, run per Deliquium into 
a Kind of Oil. 164 * 

Hence we have a general Method of reducing all 
Metals to Flowers; for Sublimation with $4} 
Ammoniac has the greateſt Power of volatilizing, 
opening, and diſſolving fixed metalling Bodies. 

This Proceſs ſhews us another Way of obtain- 
ing the Oils of Metals per Deliquium, and alſo 
their Tinctures; for the Remainder of our preſent 
Procels will, by Digeſtion, make an excellent me- 
talline Tincture Sith Spirit of Wine. 

The Flowers, as well as the Remainder, will 
alſo run in the open Air: And theſe. Flowers, be- 
ing diſſolved in Water, will thereby be ſeparated 
from the Salt, and leſt in their uttermoſt Degree 
of Purity, being thus fitted for the more curious 
Purpoſes of Chymiſtry and Medicine. 

It is good againſt the Kickets, Laxity of the 
Fibres, Obſtructions, 877. + 


Proceſs the hundred and fifty-rhird. 
Exhibits the Calcination of Iron, or the Prepa- 
ration of Crocus Martis aperiens with Sulphur, 
if. Grind together equa] Quantities of bright 
and clean Filings of Iron, and Flower of Sulphur ; 
ut the Mixture in a ſtrong earthen Crucible, which 
ing but lightly cover'd and plac'd in the Fire, 
the Sulphur in burning will, by its Acid then 
ſet free, perfectly diſſolve the Iron, and leave it in 
the Form of a Calx, or Powder, call'd Crocus 
18 a Marti, 
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Mavtis aperiens, or Chalybs cunt Spur. para- 
fl. bs aa 3 | | | 
The fame” may be done by grinding the Iron 
Filings and Sulphur together, making them 
into a Paſte with Water; for this Paſte, by being 
about an Hour 1 r —y 9 will copetive 
a great Degreꝝ of Heat; which ſpontaneouſly ceat- 
8 leaves the Iron converted into a Seele. 
This Procefs gives us a general Kule for calcin- 
ing all Kinds of Metals with Sulphur. | 
The Iron cannot, by Fire, be reduced to Metal 


again. 


en 
Proteſi the hundred and fifty- fourth. 
Exhibits the Solution of Lead, or its Conver- 
ſion into Ceruſe, hy the Fumes of Vinegar. | 
1ſt, Beat pure Lead into thin Plates, and ſuf- - 
pend them by a proper Contrivance in the Head 
of a Glaſs Alembie, wherein Vinegar is to be diſ- 
tilled, or in any other Place, ſo that they may be 
penetrated? by the Fumes of the Liquor, which 
will thus: corrode the Metal, and turn its Surface 
into a white cruſty Matter, or Ceruſe; and after- 
wards drop dbwu, or diſtil into a ſweetiſſi ſaccha- 
rine Liquor, without any Acidity. 
This white cruſty Matter being beaten, or 
ſcraped off from the Plates, they may again be 
expos di to the Vapour of the Vinegat in the lame 
Manner, and aſterwards ſcrap'd as before; till, by 
. Body of the Lead is thus 
wholly converted into Ceruſe, commonly called 
White Lead, which need only be dry d and pow- 
der'd for Uſe. = l 
F f. This 


This may as properly be called the Ruſt of 
Lead, as Verdigreaſe is the Ruſt of Copper. 
Ceruſe is of Ule apply'd to dry up running 
Sores or Ulcers, and is uſeful in moiſt and inflam- 
ed Eyes; but, taken internally, is a ſlow Poiſon. 
A Vintner baving us'd Ceruſe to take off the 
Acidity of Rhensſp. Wine, all that drank of it, 
which were great Numbers, died of a Tales. 
The external Uſe of it as a Fuſus, long continued, 
is apt to bring on an Aſthma. or Phthiſts. 


Proceſs the hundred and fiſty-fftbd. 
* Exhibits the Calcination of Lead, or its Re- 
duction into Minium or Red Lead. 

1/?, Melt a Quantity of Lead in a wide Iron or 
unglazed earthen Veſſel, and at firſt the Face of 
the Metal will appear perfectly ſmooth and polite, 
but will afterwards grow dull, opake, and contract 
a Pellicle or Craft; which, when taken off with 
an Iron Ladle, a new Pellicle will be generated, 
and cover the Surface of the Metal: And this be- 
ing taken off, as before, new Pellicles;will ariſe. 
Thus, by continuing the Operation, the whole 
25 y of the Lead may be converted into the like 
If now this Calx be put into a larger Veſſel, 


expos d to a violent Fire, and there kept continu- 


ally ſtirring with an Iron Rod, it will gradually 
change its Colour to Grey, Brown, and Yellow ; 
and, at length, by the farther Action of the Fire, 
wherein it is to be detain'd for ſeveral Hours, it 


will appear in the Form of a vivid red Calx, or 
Powder, called by the Name of Minium, or Red 
Lead, or Cinnabar of Lead, and ſometimes impro- 
perly, Litharge. ? HEY 6} Þ 
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The Minium gains in Weight one Part in twen- 

ty more than the Metal. | | 
Litharge is a frothy Matter that adheres to the 
Sides of the Teſt, or floats on the Surface of Lead, 
when it 1s fuſed and expelled by the nobler Me- 
rals, and 1s therefore an AE | undigeſted Mi- 
nium, mixed with the droſſy Matter of Silver or 
Gold, and fo is called Litharge of Gold or Silver, 
as it is thrown off in the purifying theſe Metals: 
However, either of theſe Litharges may, by vio- 


lent Ignition, be brought into Minium. 
It has much the ſame Virtues as the Ceruſe. 


Proceſs the hundred and fifty-ſixth.. 


Exhibits the Solution of Lead in diſtilled Vi- 
negar, or the Preparation of the Zac Virginale. 
, Upon a proper Quantity of crude Lead, 
Lead Ore, Minium, Ceruſe, Litharge, Calx, or 
N of Lead, put into a tall Glaſs, pour twenty 
imes its own Quantity of Spirit of Vinegar, and 
let them boil together for twenty-four Hours, the ' 
Veſſel being ſhaken betwixt whiles; then, whilſt 
the Liquor is hot, filtre it thro Paper, or ſuffer ' 
it to ſettle, and pour off the clear by Inclination, 
and it will be a Solution of a nauſeous ſaccharine 
Sweetneſs, without any Acidity, called Vinegar of 

Litharge, or metalline Lac Virginale. 

And if fre ſſi Spirit of Vinegar be pour'd to the 
Fæces, and the Operation be repeated, the whole 
Body of the Lead may, by degrees, be diſſol ved 
into the like Liquor. m_ 
It is commonly called Vinegar of Litharge, be- 
cauſe it is uſually prepar'd with Litharge inſtead 
of Lead, 1 | 

By this Proceſs, we learn another Method of 
reducing Metals to Oil; for if the clarified Solu- 

6352.1 i bo tlon 
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tion it affords, be evaporated to the Conſiſtence of 
Honey, and frefh Spirit of Vinegar ur d 
thereon, and the Matter be again rot and 
the Opetation be repeated as-before for a Number 
of Fins, there will be obtain'd the ponderous 
Oil af Lead, which is very difficult to be dry d 
at the Fixe: $64 thus we ſee that Metals are te- 
ducible to Oil, by intimately impregnat ing their 
Subſtance with Acid. | 
This La Virginale, is good externally fur In- 

flamations, Ulcers, Thlegmonts, and Eryſizelas ; 
but it is Poiſon, if taken internally. 

4 —. a dangerous Frſus, cauſing Phthiſis, and 


Proceſs the hundred and fifty-ſeventh. 
Exhibits the Solution of Lead in diſtilled Vi- 
regar, or the Method of obtaining Vitriol or Su- 
gar of Lead, 3 3 
: Evaporate the Holution, or metalline Lac 
V;rginale, to the Canſiſtenge of Honey, and let it 
down again with ſtrong freſh Vinegar; afterwards 
_ exhale it again to a Pellicle, or almoſt to Dryneſs; 
then ſet jt in a cool Place, and it will concrete in- 
to a ſoft white Maſs, or Salt of a ſaccharine 
Taſte, called Sugar of Lead, or its Vitriol, or 
Magiſtery. 
24ly, if this Sugar of Lead be again perfeR!y 
diſſolved in Spirit of Vinegar, and afterwards in- 
ſpiſſated to the Conſiſtence of Oil, ar till a Pelli- 
cle appears on its Surface, and it be ſet again to 
ſhoot in the ( it will form jtſelf into {mall 
and flat quadr Glebes, or beautiful Chryſ- 
tals, not —.— — Candy. FR 1 
zd, Repeat this Operation ſeveral Times ſuc- 
ceilively, and at length you will have an 77 o 
, a | 
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Lead, that can neither readily run into Chryſtals, 
nor dry at the Fire. | | 
 4thly, Again, if this Oil of Lead, thus frequent- 
ly impregnated afreſh, be by a long continued and 
entle Heat, brought to a Dryneſs, it will thereby 
turn'd into a ſpongy Maſs, which in many of 
its natural Properties or Characters reſembles Sil- 
vet. 10.3: Nga n 
zy, Diffolve this Maſs again in Spirit of 
Vinegar, and evaporate it to the Thickneſs of Oil; 
after which, ſet it to ſhoot, and it will afford the 
moſt beautiful Chryſtals that can by any Means be 
obtain'd from Lead. 1 5 
What is evaporated is only the aqueous Part: 
Accordingly, if the Sugar of Lead be diſſolved in 
Water, it will afford the Lac Virginale. 

Several other Metals may be reduced to the like 
Kind of Oil in the ſame Manner. Wo 
Hollandus imagined, that the Philoſopher's 
Stone and Silver, was obtainable from Lead in the 
Manner of this Proceſs; and the Oil does ſeem to 
run in Silver Threads; but the Solution muſt be 
leveral Times re ated, and the Exhalation be 
8 made, before the Experiment will fuc- 


Sacc harum Saturni is ſtyptic, andz good againſt 
Inflamations diſſolved in Water for” a Fomenta- 
tion: But the internal Uſe of it is not ſafe, for if 
it meets with an Alkali in the Body, it will there- 
by be turn'd into a Ceruſe, becauſe it is only kept in 
a ſaline Form by the Acid of the Vinegar. The 
Italians uſe it for a flow Poiſon, when they would 
be revenged of any Perſon. Fn 

It extinguiſhes all Deſires of Venery. 


Proceſs 
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Proceſs rhe hundred and fifty-bighth. 
Exhibits the Solution of Lead, or the Method 
of procuring the Vitriol of Lead with {mall .4zug 


iſt, To a proper Quantity of crude Lead, Ce- 
+ Minium, or Litharge put into a tall Glaſs, 


pour an equal, or double Weight of — of Ni- 


tre, or Agua Fortis; which Tip iluted with 
ten or ly Gre the Tod wick an di 
will preſently diſſolve the Lead with an audible 
Noiſe: 'Then directly filre the Solution, and it 
will be a perfect tranſparent Liquor, af a nauſeous 


accharine Sweetneſs, containing the whole Body 


ef the Metal: this Solution bei aporated 
„ treated. he Mauner the diva Pro- 


7 an will esbibit the ſame Phænomena, and af- 
* 


another Vitriol of Lead. 1 
* much the ſame Virtues as the former, 
me ODger 

Chryſtals of this Proceſs are of an elegant 
* fr Structure, different from all other 


221 1 * Vitriol, being, if the Exhaktion was 


gentle and gradual, exous, white, ſweet, beau- 


tiful, inflamable like Nitre, and crackling in the 


Fire more: than any other known Salt: With a 
firovg Heat they will fume, part with their Acid, 
and: be reduced to a Calx. 

By this Praceſs, the Sugar of Lead is obtainable 


2 Expedition. ang Profit t han with Vi- 


A the, Sein of. Nites be too ſtrong. it will 
ſcaree act upon the Metal, 


We ſee, ham attractive all Metals are of Acid. 


Proceſs 
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Proceſs the huggred and fifty-ninth. | 
Exhibits the Pre ton of Balfam of Lead, 
with Oil of Turpent | 


ine. | 

1/2, Upon any Quantity of the dry Sugar, or 
Cale of Lead * a all Glats,” — about 
four or five Times its Weight of Oil of Turpen- 
tine; and boil them t a hob 
Body of the Metal is perfectly diffolved into a 
thickiſh Subſtance, which is the Balfam of 


Lead. 
The Effect will be the ſame, if the Sugar of 
Lead, Ceruſe, or Minium be boiled to a due 
Conſiſtence in Oil Olive, or any diſtilled eſſential 
Oil. 
Thus Metals are reducible to Balſams with 
Oils. | Fry 
This Balfam is good for Inflamations, fcirrhous 
Tumors, venereal Ulcers, Sc. 


Proceſs the hundred aud ſixtierh. 


Exhibits the Converſion of Lead: into Glaſs, or 

the P ion of Vitrum Saturni with Sand. 
1ſt, To one Part of Ceruſe, Minium, or Li- 
tharge, add two or three Parts of the Powder of 
clean white: Sand, or calcin'd Flints, and grind 
them well together in a Mortar; put the Mixture 
into a Crucible, detain it in a Fire of Fu- 
ſion for Half an Hour, and the Matter towards 
the Top of the Crucible will, when cold, appear 
in the Form of a tranſparent, brittle, or vitrious 
Body, called Glafs of Lead; the Metal, if any 

remains unreduced; ſubſiding to the Bottom. 

To make the Blu the ſtronger, a dus Propor- 
tion of dry Nitre may be added to the Mixture, 
ether before or after it 1s melted: Or you —_ 
take 


her, till the Whole 


* 
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take four Parts of Minium, and one Part of cal- 
cin'd Flint or Sand, and flng them with two Parts 
of Sea Salt, in a very violent Fire; after which, 
the Crucible being cool, upon breaking it, the 
upper Part of the Matter will be found vitrified, 
and what is metalline remaining at the Bottom. 
And this ſhews us the general Method of re- 
ducing all metalline Bodies to Glaſs; which is done 
by firſt bringing them to a Calx, and then fuſing 
them in a cloſe Crucible with Sand. 

This Glaſs of Lead, called alſo metalline Am- 
ber, being fus'd in a Teſt, will readily flux any 
other Body that is put to it; upon which the 

| _— Art of Aſſaying, or Refining, entirely de- 

8. 

bas” any metalline Glebe or Ore, though ever ſo 

much mix'd with Stones, Sand, or other Bodies, 

be but flux d or cupell'd with this Glaſs, it drinks 
in all the Metal they contain, and throws to the 

Surface whatever 1s of a different Nature, 

And if the Fire be violent and long continu'd, 

the _ itſelf _ — — the * the 
Cupel, leaving only the pure and perfect Gold and 

Siler behind 2 922 n nin u A 

Thus to purify or ſeparate Silver from its Ore, 

we need only fuſe or cupel it with about four 

Times its Weight of Glaſs of Lead, till by blow- 

- ing with Bellows upon the Face of the Meta], all 

the Impurities are driven off, the Surface of it is 

left pure and ſhining, and the Glaſs of Lead is run 
through the Pores of the Cupel. 7 bt 

If any Veſſel could be found capable of contain- 

ing this Glaſs in. Fuſion, we ſhould then have an 

- admirable Method of making Silver. 


of 
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Proceſs the hundred and ſixry-firft. 


' Exhibits the Solution and Chryſtallization of 
Silver 1 - Aqua G 3 _ ** 

1ſt, Put any ty y pure wer, 

ia with Lead, or Yarrum Saturn, into a 
Ko Glaſs ; yo upon it about an equal or dou- 
ble Weight of Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua Forvss, 
and the Liquor will preſently conceive a Degree 
of Heat, emit a copious red Fume, which is care- 
fully to be avoided, and at Length the Body of the 
Metal will be perfectly diſſolved into a pale, ho- 
neous, tranſparent Liquor. 

But if the Solution does not ſucceed, more Spi - 
rit of Nitre may be added by Degrees 

2aly, When the Solution is — effected, 
let one Half of the Liquor be . over a 

gentle Fire in a Chimney, to carry up the Fumes 
er which, if it be ſet in a cool Place, it will 
ſhoot into Globes, thin Plates, or Chryſtals, very 
bitter, call'd the Vitriol, Salt, Magiſtery, or 
Chryſtals of Silver. | 

If the Silver is not very fine the Solution will 
not be limpid, and ever little Copper will turn 


it 8 
irit of Nitre na alſo be Proof; that 
in or two of Silver be added to forme 


is, if 10 


of it, it ſhould perfectly diſſolve it, without _ 
= 


ing turbid, or letting any white Powder 
the Bottom. 

If the Solution proceeds too flowly, it may be 
quicken'd by OE the containing Veſſels in 4 
moderate Heat 
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If any Gold happens to be mix'd with the $i]- 
ver, as there is ſcarce any without, this not going 
from it upon the Teſt, it will fall to the Bottom 
of the Glaſs in the Form of a black Powder or Pel- 
Iicle, and will ſometimes adhere to the under Sur- 
face of the chryſtalliz d Silver. 15 7% 
This Solution is ſometimes uſed to take away 
Excreſcences, as a Cauſtic, and to deterge mucous 
Fiſtula's and gleeting Ulcers. 1 
A few Drops of it, mix'd with a Pint of Water, 
will give ſuch a Blackneſs to the Hands and Face, 
or other Parts waſh'd therewith, that the Stain 
will not be got off till the Skin ſcales in three or 
four Days Time. D197 $0 10 46191 
4 '" we ſee the pureſt Metals may be render d 
The Chryftals of Silver, by this Proceſs, in- 
creaſe their Weight by one third or fourth Part 
above that of the original Metal. f 
Its cauſtic Quality and Bitterneſs renders it unfit 
for internal Ule, except it be guarded or cor- 
rected. 1. 2% "+2: 4 5 1107 * 00142 VIA | 
0 oO 25 HE  AACTLLILY . D472 FLTHih4. « 
Proceſs the hundred and ſixty-ſecond. 
Exhibits the Preparation of the Lunar Cauſtic, 
or Lapis Infernalis, from the Vitriol of Silver. 
1ſt, Put a proper Quantity of the Vitriol, or 
Chryſtals of well purified Silver, into a thin Glaſs 
Diſh, which being ſet over an open Fire, the Vi- 
trio] will begin to afford red Fumes, and grow 
gradually dry: As ſoon as all the Moiſture is 
nearly evaporated encreaſe the Fire, and cauſe it 
to flow like Wax, till no more Fumes will al- 
cend ; then it into Moulds of baked Clay, 
furniſh'd with a ſufficient Number of conical or 
cylindrical Cavities, into which it will run with 
ne a hiſſing 


a hiſſing Noiſe, and thereby be faſhion'd into 
convenient Rolls; which, when cold may, by 
breaking the Clay Mould, be obtain'd, and re- 


ſerv'd for chirurgical Uſes, and is call'd, Lapis 
Infernalis, or the Silver Cauſtic. 


N. Z. If, the Moulds be warm'd and greas'd, the 
Cauſtic may be ſeparated the eaſier. 


The Cauſtic, thus prepar'd, may be expos'd hh 


open Air without relenting 3 whereas that com- 
monly made can ſcarce be kept with a Glaſs with- 
out melting : For they commonly uſe either Sil- 
ver not well purified, or do not wait long enough, 
that all the Fumes may aſcend when they fuſe the 
n. | (23) 64 304 DOR. ind | 

It any Copper, or too large a Quanti N of Agua 
Fortis be mix'd with the Stone, it will certainly 
run od Deliquium in the Air; ſo that the Nicety 
of the Preparation conſiſts in hitting the Tyme 


when the Fumes ceaſe to riſe ; for if the Matter 


after this be long kept in Fufton, it loſes its 
cauſtic Virtue z 5 
before this, it will be apt to run in the Air. 
A Piece of a broken Urinal, or the like, is a 
fit Glaſs for this Purpoſe; for a thin Glaſs endures 
the open Fire better than a thicker or ſtronger. 
[ have, without Pain to the Patient, in the Space 
of three Days, taken away a {mall Cancer of the 
Lip by this. Cauſtic; for, being ſeveral Times 
touch'd therewith, it turn'd black, and at Length 
tell off from the ſurrounding Fleſh. * 


Proceſs the hundred and ſixty-third. 


Sheweth the Way of making purging Vitriol of 


Silver, or the Silver Pill. | 
. A Iſt, To 
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if it be remov'd from the Fire 
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I, To the Solution of Silver, made after 
the Manier of the hundred and ſixtyr firſt 'Procefs, 
and put into a Glais Veſſel, add an equal Quanti- 
ty ot a ſtrong Lixivium of purifled Nitre, made 
with about two or three Parts of Water; ſhake 
them together, and they will unite into a tranſpa- 
rent Liquor; which, being evaporated to Halt its 
original Quantity, and {et to ſhoot im the Cold, 
will run into a Vitriol, or Chryſtals. | 

24ly, Put theſe Chryſtals into a Glaſs*'Diſh, and 
exhale away their Moiſture over a ſoſt Fire, keep- 
ing them in the mean Time continualiy ſtirring, 
in order to pre vent their Fuſion. 
3aly, Remove them from the Pire, und when 
they ceaſe to fuſe, they will appear in the Form 
of a black ſaline Body; a Grain or two whereof 
powder d, and with thrice that Quantity of new 
Bread made into à Pill, and gilt with Gold, makes 
powerful and pleaſant Hydragogue in the 

ropſy: t k oy 

This Proceſs ſhews us à general Method of 
joining Metals with Salts, ſo as to make them al- 
together appear in a ſaline Form. 7 

ou muſt not give this Medicine in too large a 
Daſe, nor in weak Habits, nor where the 22 
re leſt it ſhould r Wo — 
it purges too much, give Rob of Elder, or t 

1 — FEW 


Proceſs the hundred and ſwety- fourth. 

_ Exhibits. the Precipitation of Silver, and its 
Reduction to Lauma Cornenc | 

1ſt, To a Solution of pure Silver, made with 

Spirit of Nitre, and diluted with about thrice its 

Quantity; of. Water, pour a ſtrong Lixivium ot 

Sea Salt; upon which the Liquor that * r- 
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fectly clear before, will immediately grow turbid; 
and let fall the Body of the Silver in a white 
Powder to the Bottom of the containing Glaſs, 
Commit this Powder, together with the Liquor 
that floats above it, to the Filtre 4 and, begs 


vent Ablutions, or repeated Affuſions of warm 


ater upon the Matter in the Filtre,-edulcorate, 
or clear it, of its looſe Salt; then gently dry the 
Powder, and thus it will be reduced to a genuine 
Calx of. Silver. 1 An e 


Then put this Cale into a Crucible, and fals-it 


at a moderate Fire ; and, after it has run for ſome 


ſmall Time, pour out-the Matter, and, when cold, 
it will appear, in the Form of Honey, and of a 
brittle Subſtance, not much ' unlike Amber, or 


Glaſs of-Lead, and is called, when thus prepar d, 


Luna Cornea. 3 ee 

There is another Way of making Zuna Cornea, 
012. : by mixing Silver with Mercury Sublimate, 
and diſtilling the Compoſition. in-a.Retort, after 
the Manner of Butter of Antimony 3 when the 
Mercury being driven over into the Receiver, the 


Salts of the Sublimate will remain behind fixed 


in the Body of the Silver. = i" | 

This Luna Cornea will not, tho' ever ſo long 
expoſed to a violent Fire, be reduced to Metal 
again, without ſome Addition; but if Lead, or 
fix d Alkali be added, in a proper Proportion 
thereto, ſo as to attract, or imbibe the acid Salt 
adhering to the Metal, and its Force be ſtrongly 
blown upon by Bellows, while it is in ſtrong Fu- 
fion, the Silver will be recover d pure. And if, 


aſter this, it be again diſſolved in Agua Fortis, it 


affords a conſiderable Proportion of Gold. . 
This Luna Cornea, -powder'd, tho' it readily 
melts at the Fire, will neither diſſolve in Aqua 
6. Fortis, 


? 
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Fortis, Aqua Regia, or Oil of Vitriol, ſo that i 


acquires a new Nature. 


Proceſs the hundred and ſfixty-fifth. 


Exhibits the Reduction of Silver to Metal 
again, from its inflamable Vitriol, or Nitre. 
Iſt, Put Lapis Infernalis, or the Chryſtals, or 
Vitriol of Silver, obtain'd by diſſolving the Metal 
in Spirit of Nitre, upon a hollow, glowing Coal, 
and it will immediately flaſh, deflagrate, and go 
off, like true Nitre, leaving nothing behind but 
the pure Silver. | 


| Of Tin. Y 
Proceſs the hundred and ſixty-ſixth. 


Exhibits the Calcination, Solution, and Chry- 
CO of Tin. 1 | 4 
Iſt, Put any Quantit in into an Iron, 
or — Earthen Pan, Ed it in a ſtron 
Fire, keeping the Metal continually ſtirring, ti 
it be reduced into a dry Powder or Calc. 
2dly, Then put of this Cal« of Tin into a Glaſs 
Veſſel, and pour thereon about ten times its 4 
tity of diſtilled Vinegar, and let them digeſt to- 
gether in a proper Degree of Heat ; the Glats be- 
ing frequently ſhaken, for two or three Days, or 
till the Menſtruum has acquir'd a ſweet Taſte, or 
the Solution be perfeted. \ 
405 Then filtre the Liquor, evaporate it to a 
Film, or Pellicle, and ſet it in a cool Place to 
ſhoot, by which Means it will form into Chryſtals. 


N 2. The common Method of purifying for 
this, and other chymical Operations, 1s to 
melt it in a clean Iron. Pan, and juſt as it be- 
2 . gins 


* 
F . 
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gins to run. adding thereto a ſuitable Propor- 
tion of Wax, Honey, or Hog's-Lard, keep- 
ing the Matter frequently Fring with an 
Iron Rod; and, after ſome Time, throw it 
into warm Water. | , 


If this Operation be ſeveral times repeated, the 


Tin will, in ſome Degree, be purg'd of its Sul- 
phur, and rendred more hard and bright. 


N. B. There are other Operations commonly 
rform'd. upon Tin, which are here omitted, 


cauſe the preſent Defign is only to give a 


Set of general Operations, as may { t 
inſtruct the Reader to perform all others. 


| Of Copper. * 43s 
Proceſs the hundred and ſixty: ſeventh. 


Exhibits the Solution and_Chryſtallization of 


Copper by Means of diſtilled Vinegar. 

Iſt, Upon the Filings of — Copper, put a 
* Toquan Quantity of diſtilled Vinegar, and 

il it together for twenty - four Hours; by this 
Means there will be obtain'd a very beautiful 
green Tincture; which being pour d off from what 
remains undiſſolved at the Bottom of the Glaſs, 
and freſh; Vinegar on, and boiled as before, 
the whole Body of the Metal will, by repeated 
Operations, be diſſolved into the like green Tinc- 
e. 2 $41.7 | vi 

2dly, If this Tincture be evaporated to a Pelli - 
cle, and ſet in a.quiet Place to cool, it will ſhoot 
into lovely green Chryſtals, which are us'd as a 
Pigment, and commonly. go by the Name of Ver- 


digreaſe, : b 
62 This 
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This Vitriol of of Copper or wer e, may al- 


ſo de obtain d by expoſing any c Plate of 
Copper in a Place where, they are affected by the 
Vapour of. . r, or ferment ing Liquors, which 
corrodes the ce thereof into a kind of Ruſt, 
called Verdigreaſe, being compofed of a Heap of 
green Chryſtals like thoſe of our preſent Procels, 
Verdigreaſe loſes its Colour in 4 great 
Meaſure y 'being expog'd tothe Air. 
A oh f. Verdi 2 or a fe Drops of the 
Tincture makes a good and mk a Emetic : It is 


= good for > Worms, and 'd to Ulcers, 
' dries them. It acts like " hifernatis but 
| more . „ Lt) 7 2 r r rr 


* * 7 
| | "Proceſs the hundred and foxt ty-eighth. 
13 Exhibits the Solution and Chryſtallization of 
| Copper, with the alkaline Spirit of Sal Ammo- 
niac. 

ft, Upon clean Filings of well purified Cop 1 

put into à tall Olay: pour twenty Pimès t 
| Quantity of the alkaline Spirit of 22 
— 4 d with quick Lime. and proceed u in the 
oing Proceis; by which Means the Ae 
be diſſolved into a fine! blue Liquor; which 
el exhaled to a Pellicle; will in the Cold; form 
welt into Chryſtals;or Vitriol of the-ſme Colour, 
bis Pincture is not o emetick as the former, 
and given in a few Drops, it is fuforific; and di 
uretick, ſo as to be uſeful in Dr , and other 
Diſeaſes- F have cur d long es even in old 
Perſons, by giving thirty Drops of the Solution 
Ke —_— thrice a Day unbea Vis: Hydromel, "or 
Ar rome it ca rying of he Wa- 
y Urine It is 4 all 60d againſt-Worms, 
32 Epilepiy and Räckets. 0 , ebe 1h 


Thu 
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Thus we ſee that Copper is diſſolvable in al- 
kaline as well as acid Spirits: It will alſo diſſol ve 
in neutral Spirits; thus with Sal Volahe Oleſeum, 
it makes a Tincture nearly of the ſame Virtues 
with that of our preſent Proceſs, but much more 
beautiful, and it is this Tincture which I frequent- 
ly uſe in my Practice, and preſcribe it from eight 
to thirty Drops, as a Diuretic, or Sudorific, in the 
Dropſy, and other Diſtempers. Wn 


Of Mercury, or Quickſilver. 5. ante 
Proceſs the hundred and ſixty-ninth.. . _ 


Exhibits the Solution. and Chryſtallization of 
7 in Aqua Fortis. Lange ff ne | 
i/t, To a pro uantity of pure Quickfilver 
Wend en and el Nun in a 
Mortar with Sea Salt and Vinegar, till it has de- 
N all its Blackneſs, pour a double, or triple 
roportion of Aqua Fortis, the containing Glaſs 
being firſt heated to prevent it from cracking, and 
the Fol. will immediately begin to diſſolve 
with a ſtrong Ebullition, and copious red Fumes, 
which are to be avoided as noxious; and by De- 
grees, the whole Body of it will be taken up, and 
with the Menſtruum appear as one homogeneous 
and tranſparent Liquor. WED 
If the Solution proceeds not to ExpeRation, or 
be incompleat, more Aqua Fortis muſt be poured 
on, and the Operation thereof promoted by mo- 
derate Heat. 77 : 
If this Solution be exhaled over a foit Fire to 
one Half or leſs, and then ſet in a cool Place, it 
will {huot into white Glebes or Chryſtak, called 
the Salt of Vitriol, or Magiſtery of Mercury, be- 
ing in reality the Body thereof, ſo united 1 
c 
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the Ack "that it is violent] 2 ſtic, "and can ſcarce 


kept from running pe 11m in the Air, 
7 Te hay Proceſs ſhews that n ofa metal 
line Nature, being like ether 


tractive of the Acid of Nitre, and total An. 
dlectherein, ſo as chence t& become iniſci 5 11 
Water; Like all the ee Fee da * 
this ns; the mercutt4] Part of al, even t 
a dee main Bodies, may be Tuſpend- 
ed inf Water, to wit, by being Go united with an 
acid Salt, which is always ongly attractive of 
| mw Gorey © 40 orga he ; : We 
The medici irtues of Mercury ſeem chie 
owing 70 its ret _ 8 _\ we 
cular Fmenets uration of Bikes; 
whereby it dio Ob dns, and i ts very” Pene- 
> he Taikng Seb eaten happens when ir dh 
Its raifin a Salivation appens w en it olves 
the antirdil/Gluice: "6 iy 1 nid Hine rhe A t i 
This Preparation is a violent Cauſtic ; one tenth 
Part of a Grain given, would yornit and raiſe a Ca- 
Hration, fo that it is à violent Poiſon, A ſmall 
Portion of this Vitriol diflolved and laid on 
Fer miſtantly gives it the Whitenets of Silver. 


"Proceſs rhe hundred and feventi eh, 


| Exhibits the Precipitation of Mercury out of 
Aqua Fortis, or the Prepararioh of White Preci 

mates: . ? y 4 WT AIM 
| 1 iſt, To the Solution of the foregoing EY 
made with 4qus Fortis, add thrice the Quantity 
of Water; which will cauſe no Cloudineſs in the 
Liquor; aſterwards pour thereto #bvut thrice as 
much ffrong Lixivium of common Salt, as there 
was of the Solution of Mercury, and the Mixture 
vin * grow milky, and Precip 4 * 4 

Nonne 5 "W e 
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white Powder to the Bottom of the containing 
Veſſel: Then pour the whole Mixture, together 
with the Ponder already precipitated, into a Fil- 
tre, and waſh the remaining Cale by the e 
Affuſion of warm Water, till what runs off it be 
comes inſipid, and there will a pure white Powder 
be left in the Filtre, which being dried, is the 
White 22 1 of Mercury. We lee Mercury 
realy n olves in Afua Fortis, but with diffi- 
ben n Aqua Regia. 

in on the Solution of Mercury, a little 
Copper be added, ou will have à green Precipi- 
tate, Which is s highly valued, by ſorve Phyſicians, 
and uſed both really and "internally, in the 


Itch, Leproſy, Lice, and louſy Ulcers. 


Proceſs the hundred and ſeventy: firſt. 
Exhibits the Preparation of Red Precipitate, or 


Calx of Mercur W 

1ſt, Le the ſtals of Mercury of the hun. 
dred and 4 ty- 8 10 S to a 10 

ire in a pro Veſſel, and gently eva 
rated, wich Care de avoid of Dr nox1 17 = 
as it increaſes in Degree 115 wil [ change 
from White to Ye 805 : xr pg 1 
conſtantly ſtirring, and urg'd with a ſtrong Pins, 
becomes of a perfect ſhining Red, which is the 
Red Precipitate. 

If the Fire be too long continued, all the Acid 


will be driven rr an the. Pure Mercury, be re- 
covered in its native F 


By being mix'd SiG AT Argh and Aid. b 
a Retort, it becomes more mi ent le. 
can't recommend the internal Ule ES. 


nally it is us'd, to Rin] olf tungous os and, 
lea . 
C nfing of foul U. be Proceſs 
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Proceſs the hundred and ſeventy-ſetond. 

Exhibits the Solution of Mercury, with Oil of 
Vitriol. e ee a 
I ſt, To a proper Quantity of pure Quickfilver, 
put into a Urinal, pour four times its Weight of 
ood Oil of Vitriol, and ſet the Veſſel in an open 
Fire; upon which, copious, white, deſtructive 
Fumes will aſcend, and the whole Body of the. 
Mercury be converted into a white Calx, or Powder. 
Let the Matter continue upon the Fire, takin 
Care to avoid the noxtous Vapour, till it 2 oof 
ceaſes to ſmoke, or be turn'd to a grey Powder; 
which is the Mercury itſelf, diſſolved by the Oil 
of Vitriol, and rendered moſt violently corroſive, 
fiery, and poiſonous. | | 

The Oil of 'Vitriol will ſcarce a& upon the 
Mercury at all, without the Aſſiſtance of a conſi- 
derable Heat ; and indeed, the Solution will never 
be perfect, unleſs the Matter be made to boil. A 
thin Glaſs, or Urinal, will endure the Fire with- 
out breaking, better than a Retort. | 
It has no medicinal Uſe, except being uſed in | 
the Preparation of Turpeth Mineral. 


Proceſs the hundred and {e eventy-rhi rd. 


- Exhibits the fiery Oil of Mercury, when diſſol- 
ved with Oil of Vitriol. | | 

Iſt, To the grey Powder of the preceding Pro- 
ceſs, add an equal Weight of good Oil of Vitriol, 
and again expoſe it to the Fire, and heat it as 
there mentioned; by which Means the Mercury 
will again be totally diſſolved into a thick, pon- 
derous Liquor, and exhal'd to a Powder ; which, 
by ſeveral times repeating, the Operation will at 
length be brought into to fix'd an Oil, that by 
| | | m 
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moſt violent Fire can hardly dry it, and it is fo 
ſtrong a Cauſtic, that it may well be called the 


Fiery Oil of Mercury. | 
f This ſhews us an approximating Method of fix- , 

ing Mercu | 
D 5 18 poſſible that this may, by a cautious Ap- 


f plication, extirpate ſome 


Proceſs the hundred as ſeventy;fourth. 


Exhibits the Preparation of Tipethum Mine- 
rake, from tl: the Solution of Mercury in Oil of 


; yup: 
the d 1 gained by dit. 
| 


ag ercury in Oil of Vitriol, as in the pre- 
ceding Proceſs but one, pour a proper Quantity 
of warm Rain Water, and the Powder Sl imme 
R diately turn yellow. 
„Cokin Falk this Po der, repeated 
r Afﬀiſivis'of warm Water, until the Liquor comes 
off as infpid, and col6urlefs, as it was pour d Cn, 
5 autiful Cal — the N of the Vel⸗ 
el; Whi ntly at Fire, is 
alled Th 4 3 by * B 95 
ing deflaprated twice or thri witl rl 
of Wine, it ug ſtill 1 fe » "ts 7 


Mr. MK) ex i Turpeth, that Nu 5 
a Sterniitatory; it cut d IN Te on that wa bline 
from Ca ; and that, 571 taken in 2 it 
operated by Sneezing, 7 Yomir, 8 8 Sweat, and 1 
Urine. 18 


* B. The Preparation of Mercury Sublimate, 
and that of Mercurius Dulcis, is 
omitted, being well known from common 


Dilpenſtories, 
TY; 


e ain 
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Proceſs the hundred and ſeventy-fifth. - 
- Exhibits the Reduction of Mercury into 


Athiop's Mineral, with Sulphur. - © 
1ſt, Take equal Weights INI Quickfil- 


ver, and Flowers of Sulphur, and grind them well 
together in a Stone Mortar, till the Globules of 
the Mercury become inviſible, and the whole 
Mixture is turned to black Powder, call'd Zthiop's 
Mineral. 72 Wh #” ane © n 
The Way to recover the Mercury out of this 
Powder, is to grind it with an equal Quantity of 
Iron Filings, and then diſtil it in a ſtrong Fire, 
in an Iron Retort. 5 »Þ 

This Powder cannot enter the Lacteals, but is 


good for ſeveral Diſorders of the Prime Vie, 
particularly Worms. : But if ſome Purgative, or 
other Ingredients, Se added, the Mercury may be 
brought into Action, and prove uſeful in many 
Cutaneous, and other Diſeaſes. 000 6 meth 


Proces the hundred and ſeventy-ſixth. 
Exhibits the Preparation of artificial Cinnabar 
of Mercury, with Sulpf hunn. 

Iſt, Take of Æthiop's Mineral, made with one 
Part of Sulphur, three of Mercury, and 
it into an Earthen Cucurbit; carefully 
ute on a Glaſs- head, or Receiver, and ſublime 
the Mixture in a ſtrong Heat of Sand, and the 
Mercury will aſcend along with tlie Sulphur, and 
adhere to the Sides of the Glaſs, in the Form of 
a fine red Glebe, or artificial Cinnabar. 

This Proceſs may alſo be perform'd, by firſt 
fuſing the Sulphur, and mixing the Mercury with 
it by Degrees, which will then fulminate there- 
with ; after this, the Veſſel being cloſe 5 
| an 
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and ſet to cool; the Ingredients will be found run 
into a black Maſs z which, being powder'd, and 
ſublim'd, affords a beautiful Cinnabar. 

This Preparation, tho" more active than the 
Echiop's, yet does it not enter into the Lacteals. 
It is uſed for Worms and Fits. 8 

To revive the Mercury again, it need only be 
diſtilled from fix d Alkali. | | 


Proceſs the hundred and ſeventy-ſeventh. 

Exhibits the Amalgamation of Mercury with 
Lead. h | , ; 
1ſt, Melt a Quantity of pure Lead in 
an * Crucible * 6 Veſſel from the 
Fire, and when the Metal is a little cooled, pour 
to it an equal Weight of pure Mercury, which 
will immediately enter the Lead with a hiſſin 
Noiſe: Then ſtir the Mixture well together wieh 
an Iron Rod, and when cold, it will appear in the 
Form of a ſoftiſh, brittle Maſs, called the Amal- 
gama of Mercury with Lead. 

This ſhews the. general Method of amalgamat- 
ing Metals with Mercury; all which, except Iron 
and Copper, will readily unite therewith; but 
Gold unites with the greateſt Facility; Silver with 
the next, then Lead, Tin, and Copper; but it will 
ſcarce unite at all with Iron : The Art of Gilding 
intirely depends hereon. If Gold be amalgam 
with Quickſilver, and the Mixture be conventent- 
2 upon any other Metal, as Copper, for In- 

nce, and this [afterwards be placed upon the 
Fire, the Mercury will thereby be evaporated, and 
the Gold alone be left upon the Surface of the 


Co per. K nn | 
I this Amalgama of Mercury and Lead, be well 
waſh'd and ground with fair Water in à Glaſs 
' 111 7 Mortar > 
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Mortar, a copiqus black Powder will mix itſelf 
with the — "af and if freſh Water be ſeveral 
Times on, and the Ablution repeated, 
there will a length be-obtain'd as it were a kind 
of Silver, or a much purer Subſtarce than that 
employ'd in the Amalgama; though it will not 
become perfectly pure, how much ſoever it be 
waſhed, the Water ſtill growing black in the 
Operation. 6 
It is one of the greateſt Secrets in Chymiſtry to 
bring this Liquor as clear as it was pour'd on the 
Ainilgatna, and might afford a Method for mak- 

— the nobler Metals, or purify ing them from the 
baſer. And indeed this Method purifying Me- 
tals is no inconfiderable' — eſpecially as it 
may be wks to t © Purging all metalline 
Bodies, even Gold itſelf: For Cold ma be made 
ta depoſite a. black Powder in the Operation 
Which. black Powder ſeems to be the Sulphur of 
the Metals, 


| of Semi" Mirai. 8 
Semi- Metals are of two Kinds; thoſe that con- 
ſiſt of a Metal joined with a Salt, : as Native Vitri- 
ol; and thoſe — of Metal and Sulphur, as 
Antimony. 


5 Of - Vitriol. 


Proceſs the hundred and ſeventy- eighth. 


Exhibit the Analyfis of Vitriol, or its Calcina - 
tion 5 Reduction to 8p pirit, Oil; "and . 
ut any Quantity o ; good Hung arian Vi- 
wil into a e wa rthen Pot, and ſet 
it in the Midd Koat Fi. Fire; till the Matter 
melts, ceaſes to fume, or Becomes dry, and white, 
aud chib is called calcining Vitriol to a Whitenels. 
| 2dly, Groſly 


Wy Mes | roo — 
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24%, Groſly bruiſe this calcin'd Vitriol in a 
Mortar, and with it fill two Thirds of an earthen 
Retort that is able to endure the ſtrongeſt Fare, 
and apply with a proper Lute: a capacious Ra- 
cel ver thereto, | 

3A, Set the Retort in a reverberatory Furnace, 
gradually raiſe the Fire, and at firſt there will 
come over in ſtrong Fumes a Spirit of Vitriol for 
four or five Hours; then increaſe the Heat to the 
higheſt Degree the Furnace will bear, and con- 
tinue it for twelve Hours at the leaſt, by which the 
more . en. Acid or Oil will be brought over 
into the Recei ver, leaving a whitiſh Maſs, called 
Colcothar, at the Bottom of the Retort. 


N.. This Colcothar, when calcin'd, turns red, 
and is called Calcanthum Rubefactum. 


You muſt proceed in the Proceſs with great 
Caution, to prevent breaking the Veſſels, or any 
other miſchievous Effect. 

If the Mineral us'd only be calcin'd and groſly 
powder'd, and then expos'd to a violent Fire, 1t 
yields firſt its Spirit,. and then its Oil, 

You need not add Bole, or any other Subſtance 
to ſeparate the Parts of the Vitriol in Diſtillation, 
becauſe all metalline and ſtony Salts z as Vitriol, 
Alum, Ec. naturally contain a metall ine or ſtony 
Earth, which prevents their Fuſion, when expos 
to a violent Heat, 22 . 


Proceſi the hundred and ſeventy-ninth. 


Exhibits the Preparation of Tartar of Vitriol. 

Gradually, and at ſeveral Times, for fear of too 

much increaſing the Heat and Commotion, mix 

one Part of Oil of twice its Wei ght. 
0 


— — * = — _— — 
— — — 
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of fair hot Water; and into the Mixture, drop by 
Degrees as much Oil of Tartar per Deliquium az 
will ſerve to ſaturate the acid Liquor; at each 
Affuſion a great Ebullition will be made, and at. 
ter this ceaſes, or the exact Point of Saturation is 
ain'd, a white ſaline Matter, not eaſily ſoluble in 
. e will be precipitated to the Bottom of the 
containing Veſſel: Then the Liquor which ſwims 
above it, which is of a faltiſh, but not ſharp 
Taſte, being firſt diluted with more hot Water, 
then decanted, filtred and exhaled to a Pellicle, 
will in a cold Place, ſhoot into white Chryſtals, 
that are neither acid nor alkaline z and which 
in Figure perfectly reſemble genuine Vitriol, a; 
we before obſervd of Sea Salt; but has no 
manner of Colour, unleſs ſome metalline Part ad- 
heres thereto; and this Salt is called Tartar of 
Vitriol, and appears to be no more than a Rege. 
neration of that native Foſſil, or the ſaline Pan 
thereof: When the Proportion is exactly obtain d, 
theſe two very ſharp and * Liquors unite 
into a harmleſs, neutral, mild Salt, much more 
ponderous than Nitre, or Sea Salt. | 
This Salt admirably opens Obſtructions, deterges, 
diſſolves, and is aperitive : The Doſe is from 
five Grains to half a Drachm, in Broth or any other 
Liquor. Thus we fee two corroſi ve or poiſonous 
Liquors may be Antidotes to one another. 

A- ſmall Quantity of Sublimate taken, would 
prove an inſtant Poiſon, by the Acrimony that it 
obtains from the Sea Salt, but a proper Quantity 
of Oil of Tartar per Deliquium taken immedi- 
ately after it, would draw it to itſelf, abſorb the 
Acid, and thereby prove an Antidote. | 

And we may hence conclude, that Salts do not 
always act in the Body according to what they 
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were at the Time when they were taken, but ac- 
cording as they meet with other Salts which de- 
termine their Action in the Body. | 

If Spirit of Sulphur per Campanum be poured 
to Oil' of Tartar per Deli quium, a Vitriol will 
thus alſo be produe d: Which ſeems to prove that 
the native Acid of Mines 1s of the ſame Nature 
with the former. And indeed it is probable that 
there is but one Kind of native mineral Acid; 
which, being join'd with Iron, gives a Vi- 
triol; but join d with Copper, gives a blue; and 
with Chalk, it appears in the Form of Alum; 
with Oil it compoſes Sulphur, and various Sorts 
of Bitumen. | | 


Proceſs the hundred and eightieth. 


Exhibits the Preparation of Ens Veneris, from 
the Colcothar of Vitriol. | 
1ſt, Calcine the Colcothar that remains after 
the Diſtillation of the Oil of Hungarian Vitriol, in 
a ſtrong, naked Fire for twelve Hours, or longer, 
till it becomes of a light Powder, of a deep red 
Colour : Then take this Powder from the Fire, 
and boil it with fair Water in a Glaſs Veſlel ; 
pour the Water thus impregnated with the Col- 
cothar, then, put on freſh, and repeat the Opera- 
tion till the Liquor comes off as clear and infipid 
as it was pour'd on. F 

Let the dulcified Powder now be dry d, and 
then well ground with twice its Weight of dry 
Sa Ammoniac ; next ſublime the Mixture with a 
proper Degree of Heat, and after a volatile, and 
very 5 Water has riſen, red Flowers will 
aſcend, and adhere to the Sides of the Veſſel, 
which are called Eus Veneris. * 

b HFA Thus 


* 
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Thus we ſee that a Body which has endur d the 
uttermoſt Violence of Fire, and ſtill remain'd fixt 
therein, may yet be render'd volatile by Means of 
Sal Ammoniac ; and the ſame Calx, it ſuffer d to 
temain in the open Air, will by attracting the 
Moiſture thereof, form itſelf as it were into Vitricl 
A gam. | ** 
This Medicine is good for the Rickets. 
Being expos'd to the open Air, it will run into 
a Liquor, or Tincture of Copper, which may be 
a. Way of Drops, in ſuch Caſes as require 
e Afſiſtance of that Metal. 3 


The SFribium of the Antients is the Antimon) 
of the Modern. | 

The beſt is that found in Gold Mines, where 
it is allo obtain'd in the greateſt Plenty. _ 

When dug up, it is put into large Crucibles 
ſus'd at the Fire; and then pour'd into Cones, 
which makes the common Antimony of the Shops, 
the Apex whereof is always the pureſt. 
That which has Gold Streaks, is call'd Male 
Antimony, and the other Female. | 


Proteſ rhe hundred and eighty-firft. 
12 the Solution of Antimony in Agua 
. , + 2 

= Reduce Antimony to a groſs Powder, put 
It theo a warm Glaſs, and pour thereon at ſeveral 
twice its Weight of r e Regia; a vio- 

em Ebullition will immediately ariſe, with ſuffo - 


rating red Fumes, which are carefully to be avoid: 
td, and a confiderable Hear. 4h 
After the Ebullition is over, the metalline Part 
of the Antimony will be found at the * fa 
50 ein dog. -" £4.00 
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Form of a grey 17 a Maſs of yellow Matter 


appearin 
rhis gar the Top is call 4 the hnmid Calcination 
of Antimony, and b eG we fee it approaches 


nearer to the Nature of Gold than Silver, and ke 
Gold is alſo diſſolvable in Aua Regia. 

8 hit op 14 which the Antimony is ail. 
ſolve ing dry'd, is very curroſive, purgati ve 
and emetic, ſo that it cannot be ſafely taken. f 


Proceſs the hundred and eichty. ſecond. 


Sulpbur of Antiſac 


ſt; To the Solution of Antimony, gde with 
Aqua Regia, pour a Quantity of fair Water and 
the yellow Matter mention'd in the preceding Pro- 
ceſs will be made entirely to leave the metalline 
Part at the Bottom, and float on the Surface, ſo 
that it may be readily taken off with any conve- 
nient Inſtrument. 

If this be well waſh'd in ſeveral Waters, and 
afterwards melted at the Fire, it will a appear in the 
Form of a Sulphur, ms diſtinguiſhable from 
the common Sort. 

Here the Acid diſſolves the Metal, leaving the 
Sulphur untouch'd. 

e metalline Part, by ſtrong Fuſion, will de 
turn'd to Regulus of Antimony, | 

The Sulphur ſeems to have no other Virtues - 
than the common Sulphur. 


Proceſs the hundred and ei ghty-third. 


5 gen the Method of purifying Antimony by 
uſion. 
1/?, Bruife any Quantity of common crude Anti- 


mony, and thoroug ly fuſe it for an Hour at the 


Fire 


& 
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Thus we ſee that a Body which has endur'd the 
uttermoſt Violence of Fire, and ſtill remain'd fixt 
therein, may yet be render'd volatile by Means of 
Sal Ammoniac ; and the fame Calx, it ſuffer'd to 
temain in the open Air, will by attracting the 
Moiſture thereof, form itſelf as it were into Vitridl 


again, 
This Medicine is good for the Rickets. 
Being expos'd to the open Air, it will run into 
a Liquor, or Tincture of Copper, which may be 
iven by Way of Drops, in ſuch Caſes as require 
the Aſſiſtance of that Metal. NN 


The Sribium of the Antients is the Antimony 
of the Modern. 

The beſt is that found in Gold Mines, where 
it is allo obtain'd in the greateſt Plenty. 

When dag up, it ig Put into large Cruefbles 
ſus d at the Fire; and then pour' d into Cone, 
which makes the common Antimony of the Shops, 
the Apex whereof is always the pureſt. 
That which has Gold Streaks, is call'd Male 
Antimony, and the other Female. 


Pxiteßꝭ rhe duudred and tighty-firft. 
n ie the Bolation of Antimony in us 
. N <>} 4. ' y bh ö 

55 Reduce Antimony to a groſs Powder, put 
b+ eo a wart Glaſs, and pour thereon at ſeveral 
Tunes twice its Weight of 44ua Regia; a vio 


jent Ebullition will immediately ariſe, with ſuffo- 
tating red Fumes, which are carefully to be avoid 
ed, and a confiderable Hear. = 
After the Ebullition is over, the metalline Part 
of the Antimony will be found at the _— in 
. £1554 &S '& ' 14 N 4 * orm 
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Form of ox Bon a Maſs of yellow Matter 
appearing at the Ip. 

This tion is call'd the humid Calcination 
of Antimony, and by it we ſee it approaches 
nearer to the Nature of Gold than Silver, and i:ke 
Gold is alſo diflolyable in 4742 Regia. + 

The Powder into which the Antimony is diſ- 
ſolved, being dry'd, is very corrofive, purgative, 
and emetic, ſo that it cannot be ſafely taken. 


Proceſs the bundred and eighry-ſecond. 


; ©, ©, Sulphur of  Aniic:'y. 


1ſt, To the Solution of Antimony, gde with 
Aqua Regia, pour a Quantity of fair Water and 
the yellow Matter mention'd in the preceding Pro- 
ceſs will be made entirely to leave the metalline 
Part at the Bottom, and float on the Surface, ſo 
that it may be readily taken off with any conve- 
nient Inſtrument. . | | 
If this be well waſh'd in ſeveral Waters, and 
afterwards melted at the Fire, it will appear in the 
Form of a Sulphur, hardly diſtinguiſhable from 
the common Sort. | 
Here the Acid diſſolves the Metal, leaving the 
* untouch'd. | | 
e metalline Part, by ſtrong Fuſion, will be 
turn'd to Regulus of Antimony, T 
The Sulphur ſeems to have no other Virtues - 
than the common Sulphur. 


Proceſs-the hundred and ei ghiy-third. 

BR 3 the Method of purifying Antimony by 
uſion. 4 

1/?, Bruife any Quantity of common crude Anti- 

mony, and thoroughly fuſe it for an Hour _ 

| ie 


— 
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Eire nn a Orucible, n : It will 
readily run, and at the ſame Time afford white, 
a ſulphurous, or arſenical Fumes, which 
are carefully to be avoided : Remove the Crucible 
from the Fire, and let it cool, frequently ſhaking 
it at firſt to make the metalline Matter ſettle; 
break the Veſſel when it is cold, and you will find 
the Matter divided into two Parts; the uppermoſt 
being a brittle Seca, or light ſpangy Droſs; but 
the other a ponderous metalline Mais, which when 
ſeparated from the former, is call'd Regulus of 
Anti mony per ſe. | P 
Thus we ſee. another quick Method of purging 
metalline Glebes or Ores, of their Sulphur ; :the 
lighter Bodies riſing to the Top, and conſtantly 
leaving the heavier Metal at the Bottom. 
If you would preſerve the Veſſel, you may pour 
at into a dry Cone gr. as d on che Infe. | 
Af the Proceſs be ever ſo often repeated, there 
will be new Scor#a thrown off, and the Regulus 
become the / purer. 


Vroceſs tl hundred and eighty:fourth. 
Exhibits the Method of purifying Antimony 
with:Flux-Powders, or the ——— Method of 
reducing it to a Regulus at one Operation. 
d, Take of good Antimony eight Parts, of 
Tartar five or ſix Parts, and of Nitre three or four; 
gr ind / them to Poder ſeparately, then mix thein 
well together, and throw them by a ſmall Quan- 
tity at a Time into a neal'd and ignited open Cru- 
cible ; at every Injection there will be a ſtrong 
. and a Flaſhing, like that of - Gun- 
powder. | | 
e hen thechixture is by this Means all thrown 
to the Crucible, cover it with a Tile, . 


e * 
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it into a ſtrong Fire of Fuſion, and make the 
Matter run like Water for about Half an Hour: 
Then remove the Crucible from the Fire, and 
ur out the Matter into a Melting - Cone that 
1s dry'd, greas'd, and heated for that Purpoſe : 
Keep knocking the Cone a little, to make the 
Metal ſubſide; and, after it is cold, beat out the 
Matter, upon which the Sulphur of the Antimony 
will be found mix'd with the Salts in the Form of 
a Scoria at the Top, and the Regulus, or meta}- 
line Part, will be pure and ſhining like Silver at 
the Bottom, which may be eaſily beat from the 
former by the Hammer. | | 

Great Care muſt be had not to throw in too 
much Mixture at once ; and that more Mixture be 
not thrown in before the Detonation of the former 
be over, that the Matter may not, grow too cruſty 
on the Outſide. — 

Care muſt alſo be taken that the Cone be per- 
fectly dry, for otherwiſe it will break the Veſſel 
with Violence. It ſhould not therefore be greas d 
with Oil, which always contains ſome Water in 


it, but it ſhould be greas'd with purify d Tallow, 


or ſome other pure unctious Subſtance. 
The Tartar and Nitre inſtantly change to an 
alkaline Nature in the Fire, and thereby power- 


- 


fully attract the Sulphur of the Antimony, like 


fixt Alkali, leaving the Metal untouch'd. 


Whence it is evident, that the Soria is mere 


Sulphur diſſolv'd by the Fluxes. 


And this ſhews us a general Method of purify- 
ing all Sorts of metalline Glebes, or bripging them 


to a Regulus by Means of Fluxes; and gives a 
1 of freeing Semi-Metals from their Sal- 
db , N 3 , 


; * 
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The Scorza is violently emetic, as well as the 
„ rr IN 

metic Cups are made of the Regulus; and ſo 

alſo are the perpetual or everlaſting Pills, which 
being of about eight Grains in Weight, work both 
by Vomitting and Stool, when internally taken: 
And when they are diſcharg'd from the Body they 
may be waſh d, and taken again and again at 
Pleaſure, ſtill producing always the ſame Effect. 


Proceſs the hundred and eighty-fifth. 


Exhibits the Purification of Antimony, by 
Means of Salts and Metals ; or the Preparation of 
the Regulus Antimonii Martialis Stellatus, by 

four Operations, | 


Operation the firſt. 


1ſt, Put a proper Quantity of pure Iron, or 
Holle. ches Nails. Ts ſtrong Cricible 3 let it 
in a Wind Furnace, and when the Metal is tho- 
roughly ignited put in double its Weight of fine 
ground Antimony : Then make a Fire of Fuſion, 
and add by ſmall Quantities at a Time ſomething 
ron than Half as much dry'd Nitre as there was 
After every Injection of the Nitre wait for its 
Detonation, to prevent the Matter from growing 
. cruſty on the Surface, otherwiſe it might blow up 
the Furnace. £0. | 
When the whole Quantity of Nitre is thrown 
in, and the laſt. Detonation is over, cover the Cru- 
cidle with a Tile, and ſurround it with a vehe- 
ment Fire, to make the Matter flow like Water 
for ſome Time: Then pour it out into a _—_ 
Cone, it being firſt heated, dry'd, and greas d; 
upon which, the metalline Part of the Antimon 
Wl 


will be found at the Bottom, and the lighter Sco- 
ria at the Top. 5 

Iron, in Fuſion, nen attracts Sulphur; ſo 
here the Iron firſt powerfully abſorbs and diſſolves 
the Sulphur of the Aritimony, and turns with it 
into a light Crocus : Upon which, the Nitre be- 
ing fulmigated, and caufing a ſtrong Flux of the 
Matter, the metalline Part of the Antimony, by 
its Gravity, ſubſides. 

And as here the Iron attracts the Sulphur much 
more ſtrongly than the firſt Alkali did, hence 
therefore the Antimony will be the purer. | 

This Method of clearing Metals of their Sul- 
phur is uſed at the Mines. q 

Hence Iron is called the Magnet of Sulphur. 

This Regulus, like the former, infus'd in Wines 
makes the Wine emetic. Ui 


Operation the ſecond. 2 41. 
Put the Regulus gain'd by the preceding Ope- 


ration into a new clean Crucible, and ſet it in the 


Fire again : When the Matter flows, as it readily 
will, add to it as much fine Powder of crude An- 
timony as there was Nitre uſed before, and when 
theſe run, put to them by Degrees the ſame Quan- 
tity of well dry'd Powder of Nitre as was added 
in the firſt Operation, and with the ſame Caution 
as is there given. ar 
Aſter the Matter has, by a ſtrong Fire, been 
made to flow as before, pour it out into a Cone 
heated, dry'd, and greas d; by which Means there 


will be again obtain'd a Regulus, and a Soria: 


But the Regulus will be much purer than the for- 
mer, and contains no Iron, all that remains thereof 
being here join d to the freſh additional Anti- 


mony. | 
This 
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This Regulus partakes more of the Nature of 
Antimony than the former. | 
The $0744 here conſiſting of Nitre, Sulphur, 
and Iron, is of a more golden Colour than the 
former, and is very emetic and ſharp. 


Operation the third. 

* To the Regulus of the ſecond Operation, put 
into a new Crucible and melted down again, add 
the ſame Quantity of dry, powder'd Nitre, in 
the ſame Manner, which alſo will make a Kind 
of Detonation ; which, being over, let the Matter 
flow in a ſtrong Fire, and then pour it into a Cone 
as before: A by this Means the Regulus will 
become again much puter, more metalline, and 
approach nearer to Silver than the former. 

he Scoria allo in this Operation is of a gold 
Colour ; and, like that of the ſecond Operation, 
it will alſo run in the Air with great Facility, into 
a yellow Liquor, or Oil, which is very corroſive 
and emetic, as is alſo the Regulus itſelf 


Operation the fourth. ' 
Take the third Regulus, put it into a new 
Crucible, melt and fulmigate it again with the 
ſame Quantity of Nitre 5 then make up a ſtronger 
Fire around it, than was us'd in the preceding 
Operations, or the ſtrongeſt the Furnace will bear, 
and when it has thus remain'd for a Quarter of an 
Hour at leaſt in Fuſion, pour it into.a Melting- 
Cone as before, and there will be obtain'd a wet. 
pure and ponderous Regulus of Antimony, purge 
of all its external Sulphur ; and, if the Operation 
was well perform'd, the Production will exhibit 
the Reſemblance of a Star upon its Surface, and 
more 1nternal Parts. 


This 
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This Regulus ſeems to want nothing but Malle- 


ability, to make it an excellent, white, ſonorous, 
ſhining Metal, ſomething like Silver, but not 
ſtrictly referrable to any of the Metals, or other 
known Bodies. 1 44%. ORD 

could never render it malleable, by mixing it 
with Iron, Copper, Mercury, or any other metal- 
line Bodyyp. 

M. Homberg tells us, he knew how to make 
it malleable, which muſt be a very valuable 
Secret. | 

The Horia of this fourth Operation is more 
fiery and apt to run in the Air, but Jeſs emetic 
than any of the former, 


Proceſs the hundred and eighty-ſixth- 
Exhibits the Preparation of the golden Sulphur 


of Antimony. | 

1/?, Take the Soria of Antimony caſt off from 
the metalline Part in the preceding Operations 
boil it in fair Water, and filtre the . coction, 
which will give us the Sulphur of Antimony caſt 
off from the metalline Part in the preceding Ope- 
rations; boil it again in fair Water, and filtre 
the hot Decoction, which will give us the Sul- 
vs of Antimony, diflolved by the alkalizated 

itre in the Form of a red and ſcentleſs Lixi- 


vium. f 


To this Solution, add a ſufficient Proportion of 
diſtill'd Vinegar, or any other Acid, and imme- 
diately the Whole will coagulate, change to a 
brown Colour, emit an rar an ſtercoraceous 

Odour, and precipitate a red Powder, | 
Then this whole coagulated Maſs, being waſh'd 
by repeated Affuſions of fair Water till the Liquor 
comes away as {centleſs and infipid as it was pour'd 
b 1 : : f a on, 
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on, and afterwards gently dry'd, becomes a red 
Powder, call'd the golden Tincture of Antimony. 

If you let the Decoction of the Soria ſtand a 
few Hours before the Spirit of Vinegar is pour'd 
on, it will concrete into a very thick Mais. 

To avoid the Scent, when you add Vinegar, 
you may ſet it under a 1 5 

To underſtand the Reaſon of this Proceſs, we 
muſt obſerve that the Nitre turning alkaline in the 
Fire, diſſolves the Sulphur, and thus makes it 
ſoluble alſo in Water, leaving it precipitable with 
Acids, which deftroys the Force of Alkalies. 
The golden Sulphur of Antimony, given in three 
or four Grains, proves either emetic, cathartic, 
diuretic, or ſudorific, as it happens. 

Proceſs the hundred and eighry-[eventh. 

\ Exhibits the Preparation of -Crocus, or Liver 
of 19 Fas & #5? Oval 
Iſt, Take equal Quantities of Antimony, . puri- 
ed by ſimple Fuſion, and good Salt l = 
them to fine Powder, mix them together, and caſt 
off the Mixture, by ſmall Parcels, into an ignited 
Iron Ladle ; The Powder will at every Time flaſh, 
and go off with a Force like Gunpowder; and, by 
this Means alone, when the laſt Detonation is 
over, the Matter will be turn'd to a liver-colour'd, 
ſhining Subſtance, -call'd Crocus Antimonii, or 
Hiper Anti moni i. | | 
The tenth Part of a Grain of this Crocus Anti- 
1011s will vomit ; it is therefore unſafe for 

„ OR ION NOS A2 
I The beſt Way to correct its bad Effects, is to 
drink warm Vinegar ſweeten'd with Sugar. 

The Powder thoroughly edulcorated, or freed 
from the Salt by being boiled in Water, then 1 1 
f | l : 


- th aa Aa ac  cx= 
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and mixed with an equal Quantity of Sugar Candy 
made into fine Powder, has been us'd as a Secret 
to take off Films, Specks, or Pearls off the Eyes; 
a ſmall Portion thereof being blown into the Eyes 
with a Quill twice or thrice a Day. 


| Proceſs the hundred and eighty-cighth. 

Exhibits the Preparation of a mild Emetick of 
Antimon xy. * | 

1/t, Take of Antimony purified by Fufion, one 
Part, and of Nitre two Parts, powder and mix 
them, and throw the Mixture by Degrees into an 
ignited Crucible or Ladle, upon which it will 
fule and explode like Gunpowder, and at length, 
leave a grey Maſs inclining to Yellow, which of 
itſelf, or being edulcorated by repeated Affuſions 
of Water, becomes a mild and fafe Emetic : This 
Pouder may be given from one Grain to eight as 
a Vomit, though in ſome Bodies which abounds 
with Acids, it only purges. 


Proceſs the hundred and eighty-ninth. 
Exhibits the Preparation of diaphoretic Anti- 

mony with NitreG. hk | 
1%, To one Part of Antimony purified by Fu- 
ſion and powder'd, add three Parts of good Nitre, 
and grind them well together in a Stone Mortar: 
Throw the Mixture at ſeveral Times into an ig- 
nited Crucible, and it will fulminate like Gun- 
powder, though in a leſs Degree than in the pre- 
ceding Proceſſes; and being afterwards kept in 
Fuſion for a Quarter of an Honr, it will turn into 
an almoſt white Mafs, called Antimonium Dia- 
phoreticum Nitratum; which is deſtitute of any 
emetic Virtue, * aa diets | 

me if 


— — 
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If the Powder be kept in the Fire above a 
(Quarter of an Hour, the Antimony would turn to 


a Regulus and let fall the metalline Parts to the 


Bottom : There muſt not be too much put into 
the Crucible at a Time, becauſe if all the metal - 


line Parts be not calcin'd it wonld prove emetic; 


this is the Antimonium Diaphoreticum I con- 
ſtantly uſe, which does not prove emetic though 
it be not waſh'd, but is ſudorific given from Half 
a Scruple to a Scruple twice or | 2 pans Day. It 
ſeems to have the ſame Virtues with Sal Poly- 
chr eſtumm. 5 — . | 


Proceſs the hundred and nintieth. 


Exhibits the Preparation of common diaphore- 
tic Antimony of the preceding Proceſs. | 

Reduce it to an impalpable Powder, boil it in 
fair Water, filtre the Decoction, and a white Pow- 
der will be left in the Filtre, which being well 
waſh'd by repeated Affuſions of freſh Water, and 
gently dryed, is the dulcified or common diapho- 
retic Antimony. _ | 

This Powder thus obtain'd is a mere metalline 
Calx of Antimony, reducible to a Regulus by 
Fire, and has no medicinal Virtues ; nay, it rather 


oppreſſes ard choaks up the Body by its Weight, 


Proceſs the hundred and ninety-firſt. 


_ Exhibits the Preparation of Nitrum Anti moni- 
atum, or the diaphoretic Nitre of Antimony. _ 
1ſt, Exhale the ering e or filtred So- 
lution of the preceding Proceſs over a gentle Fire, 
to Dryneſs; and there will be left behind a Salt, 
like the Sal Polychreſtum, compos'd of Nitre and 
the Sulphur of Antirmony, called Nizrum Anti. 


moniatum. It the Decoction be made ſtron 1 
FT) , ms Y 
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fltred hot, it will diſſolve and contain all the Ni- 
tre that was united to, and fixed the diaphoreyc 
Amimony, and abſorb'd the Sulphur ; whence the 
Salt obtain'd will be a kind of Sal Prune}, or, 
Sal Polychreſtum. It is aperiti ve, cooling, diure- 
tic, and diaphoretic, and may be given from one 
Scruple to one Drachm : The Lixivium is alſo an 
admirable Medicine, and will perform all that can 
be expected from the diaphoretic Antimony pre- 
pared with Nitre. | « 


Proceſs the hundred and 1 nety-ſecond. 


Exhibits the fix'd Sulphur of Antimony. 

If, To the ſtrong clear Lixivium of the pre- 
ceding Proceſs, pour a ſufficient 828 of good 
diſtilled Vinegar to make a thorough Precipita- 
tion, upon which, the Liquor will immediately 
become turbid and milky, and let fall a fine, co- 
pious, white Powder or Ne to the Bottom 
of the containing Veſſel. 

This Powder being dy the Filtre ſeparated 
from the Liquor, well waſhed by repeated Affa- 
ſions of fair Water, and gently dryed, is Tacheni- 
15's fixed antipeſti lential Sulphur of Antimony. 

The Nitre by the Fire becomes an Alkali, and 
and fo attracts the Sulphur of the Antimony, 
which is precipitated by the Acid. The Liquor 
that paſſes the Filtre, has alſo a great many me- 
dicinal Virtues, being aperitive and good 1n all 
hot, acute and malignant Diſeaſes. 

I have always found this fixt Sulphur a ſluggiſh 
inactive Medicine, and that it has no conſiderable 


Virtnes. 


Proceſs the hundred and ninety-third. 
Exhibits the Preparation of the Butter, or icy 
Oil of Antimony. 5 : 
1ſt, Take 


/ 
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Iſt, Take equal Parts of common crude Atti 
mony, not too much Puriged,, And of new and 


Jhining Yenerian'corrofive Sublimate, grind them 
ſeparately to fine Powder in a Glaſs, Mortar, ſet 
in a dry cool Place, and afterwards mix them well 
together for a conſiderable Time with great Care, 


that none of the noxious Duſt gets up the Noſtrils, 
or enters through the Month into the Lungs; 


then cautiouſly. put this Powder into a large coated 
Retort, capable of containing four or five Times 
the Quantity, ſo cut as to leave a-very large Aper- 
ture, aud the remaining Part of the Neck extended 
ſomewhat flat, and ſtrait; lute on a very large 
Receiver, and diſtil in a Sand Furnace with die 
Degrees of Fire: A gentle Heat being continued 
for the firſt Hour, wi I bring over a {mall Quanti- 
ty of a ſharp, thin, pellucid, cauſtic Water; when 
the Fire is a little increas'd, there riſes! a white 


' oily, Liquor, which afterwards congeals to a thick 


unctious Subſtance, called the icy Oil, or Butter 


of Antimony, and often adheres to the Neck of 
the Retort; Where if it be detained, it ought to 


be melted down into the Receiver by the Appli- 
cation of live Coals near that Part of the Glats 
where it lodges, when by gradually increaſing the 
Fire, this Butter is all come over, and red or 
dark colour'd Fnmes appear, the Receiver mult 
be changed for fear of fouling what has already 


| aſcended, which when cold, appears like Ice, but 


melts by Heat into a kind of Oil. Then increaſe 
the Fire to the greateſt Degree, and add likewiſe 
a Fire of Suppreſſion; continue thus for two ot 
three Hours till the Retort is almoſt red hot; by 
which Means volatile red Fumes will firſt aſcend, 
which are carefully to be avoided; then there will 


be made to ſublime a variouſly colour d Matter, 
| ſticking 
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ticking to the Neck of the Retort; and ſome 
Globules of Quickſilver paſſing through the Re- 
ceiver. 

When the Veſſels are cold, break the Retort, 
and an imperfect C innabar of Antimony will be 
found in the Neck; which though it may ſeem 
black almoſt like Ethiops, will when powdered, 
appear of a reddiſh; Colour; and at the Bottom a 
{mall Quantity of Antimony, all the Butter hav- 
ing paſſed into the Recetver, Saks 

he Quantity of Cinnabar obtain'd in this Pro- 
ceſs will conſtantly be in Proportion to the De- 
gree of Impurity in the Antimony; for if Regulus 
of Antimony were to be us'd inſtead of Antimony, 
ſcarce any Cinnabar would be obtain'd, becauſe 
the Cinnabar always proceeds from the ſulphuri- 
ous Part of the Antimony join'd with the Mercury 
in the Sublimate. 

We are taught here a general Method of render- 
ing metallic Bodies volatile, or reducing them to 
the Form of à Butter; for the acid Spirit of the 
Sea Salt contaln'd in the corrofive Sublimate, acts 
ſtrongly upon, and diſſolves their metalline Parts; 
whilft their Sulphur now united to the revived 
Mercury is converted, firſt into Æthiops, and then 


into Cinnabar, leaving the Regulus of the Metal 


changed, and volatilized by this Acid to be carry- 


| ed over into the Receiver by the Force of the 


Fire : The Butter of Antimony is no more than 
the Regulus altered in its Nature and Form by 


the Sublimate: And thus Antimony may be ren- 


dred volatile; for if this Butter be again diſtilled, 
it will riſe as eaſily as Spirit of Wine. Gold it- 
ſelf may be rendred volatile, by diſtilling it with 
an equal Quantity of Regulus of Antimony, and, 
wwice as much corroſive Sublimate: In-the ſame 
; Manner 
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Manner there may be made a ſtrange K ind of But- 
ter with Copper: So alſo with one Part of Tin, 
and two Parts of Sublimate there will arife in 
Diſtillation, that ſtrange, ſuffocating, perpetually 
fuming, and exceedingly corrofive Liquor men- 
tloned by Hoyle. 4% 

This Butter of Antimony is. a violent Poiſon ; 
Ft is uſed as a Cauſtic ; And the Butter of any 
other Metal thus prepared is very corroſive. 


Proceſs the hundred and ninery-fourth. 


Exhibits the Converſion of Butter of Antimomy 
into Oil. ö 
1%, Warm the Butter of e the pre- 
ceding Proceſs, at a gentle Fire, taking care to 
avoid the Fumes, and it will melt and run like 
Oil; whilſt it remains in this State, pour it into a 
clean Glaſs Retort, and with a gentle Sand Heat, 
and the like Apparatus and Caution as before, 
diſtil it to Dryneſs. The Matter that comes over 
will be much more volatile and liquid than the 
preceding Proceſs, though ſtill aſſuming an ice 
Form in the Cold; whence it is called the rectifi- 
ed Butter of Antimony ; but if it be diſtilled, or 
rectified again in the lame Manner, it will turn to 
a perfectly tranſparent Fluid, and corroſive Oil. 
Here we ſee the ſurprizing Power that Salts have 
of changing metalline Bodies and converting them 
into ſubtile, poi ſonous, and corroſi ve Fluids. 
This Oil is chiefly uſed as a Cauſtic, to take 
of Warts, ſmall Cancers, ſcirrhous Tumours, Cc. 
This Oi! digeſted with about thrice its own 

Weight of Alcohol, makes the purple Tincture 
of Antimony, which was ZBoyle's Secret; a ſingle 
Drop or two whereof taken in any Liquor, works 
well by Vomit. | 7 
| | Proceſs 
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Proceſs the hundred and ninety-fifth. 

Exhibits the Precipitation of Butter of Antimo- 
ny into Mercurius Vite. 0 

, Pour a ſufficient Quantity of warm Rain 
Water upon Butter of Antimony, and it will im- 
mediately 2 — itate into an exceeding white and 

nderous Powder, which being by the Filtre 
Lorne from the Liquor, and well waſh'd by 
repeated Affuſions of warm Water till it becomes 
inſipid, and then gently dry'd, it becomes what is 
improperly called Mercurius Vitæ, being in real- 
lity no more than a fine Calx of Antimony, with- 
out any Mercury at all. 

This Powder called Algarot remains fixt in a 
pretty ſtrong Fire, but by a greater is wholly re- 
ducible into Regulus of Antimony. 

The Water here firſt pour d on the Butter of 
Antimony, when filtred is an excellent Menſtruum, 
or Spirit of Sea Salt, though Pr called 
the philoſophic Spirit of Vitriol, and capable of 
diſſolving Gold into Aurum Potabile : Scarce any 
Menſtruum can for Power be compared therewith, 
as performing thoſe. ſtrange Things which Zoyle 
relates of his Menſtruum peracutum ; eſpecially 
when evaporated to about a fourth Part of its ori- 
ginal Quantity. | 

The Precipitate itſelf is violently emetic in the 
Quantity of two or three Grains, but may be de- 
prived of that Virtue by Calcination : The filtred 
Solution however, 1s not vomitive, but may be 


uled internally as a good Spirit of Sea Salt. 


Proceſs the hundred and ninety-ſixth. 
Exhibits the. Preparation of Bezoar Mineral 
from Butter of Antimony. 
8 Iſt, To 
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1/2, To a Quantity of reQified Butter of Anti- 
mony, contain d in a Glaſs Veſlel, gradually drop 
Spirit of Nitre till the Efferveſſence they make 
together entirely ceaſes, and there be a perfect 
Diſſolution made; then dry the Matter by a gen- 
tle Fire, and again pour Spirit of Nitre to the 
Remainder; dry it, and repeat the Operation once 
more; afterwards put the remaining Powder into 
a Crucible, and ſet it in a ſtrong open Fire till it 
becomes almoſt red hot ; detain 1t in this State 
for Half an Hour, and what remains will be a 
white ponderous Powder, called Bezoar Mineral. 
- "The Butter becomes an Aqua Regia by the 
Affuſion of Spirit of Nitre, which throughly diſ- 
fol ves the Regulus; but when the Acid is 5 
away by a violent Fire, nothing remains but the 
augen calcin'd, Wein Part of the Antimony, 
deſtitute of all medicinal Virtues, and rather op- 
prelſing the Body. 4 5) | 
We lee here that Acids make a violent Ebulli- 
tion with ſome other Acids, as well as with Al- 
kalies, and undergo ſurprizing Changes thereby: 
Butter of Antimony, and Spirit of Nitre are both 
violent Acids; and if the Preparation itſelf be 
prefled with a violent Fire, it will afford the 
pureft Regulus of Antimony that can any way be 
procur d. 8 | 5 
N. B. The Preparation of Sublimate being 


before omitted, we ſhall give the Receipt as 
follows. 


Grind together equal Quantities of clean Mer- 
cury, calcin'd Vitriol, Nitre, and decrepitated 
Salt, till the Globules of the Mercury become in- 
vifible: Then put the Mixture into a Glaſs Re- 
| tort, and ſublime by Degrees of Fire in a Glaſs 

| | Furnace 5 
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Furnace; when all is cold, let the Glaſs be broken 
with Care to avoid the poiſonous Fumes or Duſt 
that may ariſe, and take away the Sublimate ad- 
hering in the Form of a white Glebe, which 8 
again be ſublimed with an equal Weight of Oi 
of Vitriol and decrepitated Salt, to render it more 
corroſi ve. | HEE 78 

Mercurius Duleis is made by grinding freſh 
Mercury with the Sublimate, and repeating/the 
Sublimation till the Points of the Salts are broken 
fine, or till the Sublimate becomes ſufficiently 
mild for internal Uſe. - 


Proceſs the hundred and ninety- ſevent h. 
Exhibits the Preparation of Cinnabar of Anti- 


mony. N 150 eln 
1ſt, Grind to fine Powder the imperfect Cinna · 
bar which riſes. in the Diſtillation of Butter of 
Antimony, as in the hundred and ninety-fourth 
Proceſs, and ſublime it a ſecond Time, with pro- 
r Degrees of Fire in a coated Retort till the 
ttom thereof be almoſt red hot: The Cinnabar 
will riſe now in the Neck of the Glaſs much purer 
than before, and when ground, will appear of a 
beautiful red Colour like Minium. The Ratio- 
nale of this Proceſs is this: Corroſive Sublimate 
being no more than the acid Spirit of Sea Salt 
join'd to the Body of Quickſilver, and Antimony 
abounding with a coarſe external Sulphur not to be 
touch'd with Acids, the metalline Part of the 
Antimony is here diſſolved, upon,” which, the 
Quickſil ver is again ſet looſe or revived, as being 
deprived of the Acid that before held it diffolved, 
ſo that the Sulphur of Antimony now readily lays 
hold of the Quickſilver, and by Means of the 
Heat, converts it into Ethiops, which becomes 
| | Cinnabar 
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Cinnabar by Sublimation; from which Cinnaber, 
the fluid Mercury may again be recover d pure, 
by grinding it well and diſtilling it with twice 
its Quantity of fixt Alkali, or Iron, which dil: 
W and ſtrongly abſorbs the Body of the Sul- 
PAur, i | | 
Proceſs the hundred and ninety eighth. 
- Exhibits the Preparation of the emetic Flower 
of Antimony. ah „ 1708 
'1/t, Take of Antimony diffolved and rendred 
corroſive by Aqua Regia, and exhale it over a 
entle Fire till it is 1 then powder it 
ne, and grind it well with an equal Quantity of 
pure Sal Ammoniac z put the Mixture into a very 
wide mouth'd and capacious, but low Glaſs Cu- 
curbit, to which fit a very large perforated, Head; 
Jute it on well, and bury the Cucurbit up to the 
Neck in Sand; then * np the Fire, and in- 
creaſe it by Degrees: What comes over firſt will 
| be an aqueous acid Liquor; after this, white 
Fumes will riſe; when theſe fee; take away 
the Receiver, lightly cover the Noſe of the Glais 
Head with Paper, and raiſe the Fire, which will F 
cauſe the Antimony to ſublime, and fix itlelf to 
the Top of the Glaſs in various Colours, leavin , 
only a ſmall Quantity of Fæces of the Nature o f 
a 
t 


Sea Salt beh ind. R 
When the Glaſſes are cold, take out the various 
colour d Matter in the Head, which 1s the eme- 
tic Flowers of Antimony. bo | 
The Orifice of the Head ought not to be cloſed, t 
before the white Fumes aſcend, becauſe the Vel- 
ſels might elſe break. | + 
Mie are hence taught a Method of ſubliming or 
opening the Bodies of Metals : Theſe Flowers are 
ſtrongly emetic. The Dole is one Grain. 
| | Proceſs 
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Proceſ the hundred and ninety-ninth. 

Exhibits the Preparation of Helmont's Anti- 
monium Diaphoreticum, or the firſt Flowers of 
Antimony. | 

1ſt, Take one Part of dulcified Flowers of An- 
timony as in the preceding Proceſs, and three 
Parts of pure dry Nitre; grind them well together, 
and throw the Mixture by Degrees into an ignited 
Crucible, and it will fulminate like common dia- 
phoretic Antimony with Nitre, but leſs ſtrongly, 
and thus turn to what is called, fixed Flowers of 
Antimony ; which being well waſh'd in ſeveral 
Waters, ground fine, and twice or thrice defla- 
grated with Alcohol of Wine, makes the Anti- 
monium Diaphoreticum Helmontii, which has 
no manner of emetic Virtue. 2 

Given from one Scruple to one Drachm with 
Vinegar, it is ſudor ific. 


Proceſs the two hundredth. 


Exhibits the Preparation of Helmont's purging 
Elowers of Antimony. | | | 

1ſt, Take fix Parts of Hel mont's diaphoretic - 
Antimony, well waſh'd from its adhering Nitre, 
Refin of Scammony three Parts, and Cream of 
Tartar one Part; grind them together very fine, 
and they are called, the purging Flowers of An- 
timony. | | | 
This is good in a Dropſy, from eight Grains 
to two Sctuples. 5 1 


Obs, 
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Obſervations on the Chain of the pre. 
105 ceding Proceſſes. 
ys Of Solution. 
Solution we ſee from the preceding Proceſſes, 
is perform'd ; | 15 | \ 
i/t, By Water; which diſſolves Bodies by Di- 
Jution, Maceration, Fermentation, Infuſion, Coc- 1 
tion, Diſtillation, and Putre faction. c 
2.dly, By Oils; which act only by Dilution, 
Infuſion, Coction, and Diſtillation, and not by t 
Fermentation and Putrefaction. | | ( 
. 3dly, By Fire; which diſſolves Bodies by Tor- 
refaction, Ignition, Calcination, Fuſion, and Sub- ö 
limation. Es LAT; | 
Ay, By inflamable Spirits; which act by 
Dilution, Infuſion, Coction, and Diſtillation, 
F thx, By fixt alkaline Salts; which act at the 
Fire by Torrefaction, Ignition, Calcination, and 
Fuſion, but together with Water, or per Deli qui- 
um, by Dilution, Maceration, Infuſion, and Coc- 
tion, but not by Diſtillation. r- 
_ 6rhly, By volatile alkaline Salts; which when 
us d dry, act by Sublimation, but when diluted, 
by Maceration, Digeltion, Coction, and Diſtilla- 
tion. 
| TAL) By the more fixt acid Salts, as Oil of 
Vitriol, Sc. which act by Dilution, Digeſtion, 
Decoction, and Diſtillation. 
gSthly, By acid volatile Salts; which act by 
Dilution, Digeſtion, and Diſtillation, but not by 
Fermentation and Putrefaction. | 
othly, By compound and ſaponaceous Salts, 
whether acid or alkaline, fixed or volatile; 
which act according to their reſpecti ve Natures. 
1or HH, 
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r0thly, By metalline Bodies, and that by Means, 
either of Amalgamation with Mercury or Fuſion, for 
Metals in Fufton penetrate and diſſolve one another, 


© Of Coagulation. 
„lle have ſeen that Coagulation is perfornt'd by 


ater, 
1ſt, Upon Salts, by Chryſtallization. 
A aly, Upon Sulphur, as in the golden Sulphur 
of Antimony. | | 
_ 34ly, Upon Metals, as in the Vitriol of Iron; 
to which it here gives Tranſparency, as in the 
Caſe of Salts. | 
4H, Upon Earth; to which it gives a ſolid 
Form; as in making of Teſts, Bricks, Pots, c. 
which would never hold together unleſs cemented 
with Water. es 
Serondly, Coagulation is rm'd. by Oils, 
with Salts, Sulphur, Mae: the firſt where- 
of they turn into Soaps, the ſecond into Balſams, 
and the third into Plaiſters; and hence Ceruſe or 
Minium boil'd with Oil, is turn'd into, Plaiſter. 
Thirdly, Coagulation may be effected by in- 
flamable Spirits, with volatile alkaline Salts, as 
in the Offa Alba; with the White of Eggs, and 
the Cerum of the: Blood, into a Honey Subſtance; 
and alſo with Oil of Vitriol, into folid Sulphur 
5 2 d by the Mi 
ourthly, Coagulation is perform'd by the Mix- 
ture of Acids an Alkalies, as in regenerated Tar- 
tar and Turtarum Pitriolatum, where the Oil of 
Tartar per Deliquium, is coagulated by Oil of 
Vitriol and'Spirit of Vinegar. Wnt 
Fifthiy, Eixt Alkalies will alſo effect a Coagu- 
lation; as Milk is coagulated by Oil of Tartar: 
Acids will alſo do the ſame, W 
K k THOR And 


the Silver was before; after which, | 
Lapis Calaminaris, the Iron alſo in its turn wil 
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And beſides theſe, there are other particulx 
Kinds of Coagulation; as that of Water, Cal Ai. 


rabile Glauberi, Butter of Antimony, c. 


2 Of Precipitation. 

Precipitation is effected: N 

fe, By Water, in all Solutions of Oil and refi 
nous ies, with Alcohol. | 

2dly, By Acids upon Acids, as in the Solutia 
of Metals: Thus a Solution of Silver in Aqui 
Fortis, will be precipitated by Spirit of Salt, ot 
Oi! of Vitriol; and hence the common Opinio 


is not true, that Acids can only be precipitatel 


by Alkalies, 5 br art 
3dly, A third Kind of Precipitation is of Metals 
diflolved in acid Menſtruums by Metals. 
Thus if a Plate of Copper ſuſpended 1n 1 
Solution of Silver, made in Aqua Fortis diluted 


with Water, the 7 attracting the Acid mote 


ſtrongly than the Silver does, the Silver adheres 
to the Surface of the Plate, in Form of a blackiſh 
Powder, which is afterwards precipitated to the 
Bottom of the Veſſel; in the mean Time, the 


Copper diſſolves, and turns the Menſtruum blue 
When if a Plate of Iron be ſuſpended therein, it 


will be diſſolved, and the Copper hy ok: a 
» by adding 


be precipitated, and then if you add Salt of Tar- 
tar, the Lapis Calami naris will alſo be precipi- 


tated, and the Salt of Tartar diſſol ved in its ſtead. 


And this is the Method conſtantly practiſed 
by the Refiners, for obtaining their Metals pure, 


out of the Solutions they make thereof. Thele 


Phenomena have confirm'd many in their Opinion 


5 of the Poſſibility of the Tranſmutation of Moth 
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the acid Menſtruum thus transforming or accom- 
modating itſelf to all the Kinds thereof. There is 
a vitriolie Mine in Hungary, where the Metals 
are in this Manner naturally precipitated : Whence 
we learn, that ſuch Precipitations may be effected 
without the Mixture of Acids and Alkalies. 

Alkaline Solutions are commonly precipitated 
by Acids; and a Solution of Sea Salt or Vitriol, 
by Oil of Tartar per Deliquium. | 


Of Efferveſcence, or the _— of Alkali and 
cid. 2 

We muſt confider Effer veſcence or Ebullition, 
with reſpect to four Claſſes of Bodies. 

The firſt Claſs contains the manifeſt Acids; to 
wit, Vinegar and its Spirit, the Juice of Lemons, - 
Oranges, Citrons, c. Spirit of Nitre, Spirit of 
Alum, Spirit of Vitriol, Spirit of Sulphur per 
Campanum, Spirit of Sea Salt, £9c. 

e ſecond Claſs contains the artificial Alkalies, 
obtain d either from Vegetables or Animals, by 
Diſtillation, Putrifaction, Elixation, or Calcina- 
tion: As Spirit of Urine, Spirit of Hartſhorn, 
Salt of Tartar, Sc. by 

The third Clats contains all thoſe call'd terreſtrial - 
Alkalies, or Abſorbents : As the various Kinds of 
Shells, Coral, Chalk, Bole, Crabs Eyes, Oc. | 

The fourth Claſs contains all the Metals, and 
Semi-metals : As Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper, 
Zink, yy Calaminaris, &c. | 
The efferveſcible Bodies being thus diſtributed 
| into Claſſes, we are to give Rules to ſhew how 
WH they exhibit their Phænomena. 
| And Firſt. The Subjects of the firſt Claſs, 
| WH any of them being mixt with thoſe of the ſecond, 
Lill always make a violent Effervelcence. 

4 K k 2 Secondly. 


hy, * 


. by 


fourth Claſs, will alſo make an Efferveſcence toge- 
ther. But this Rule is not univerſal. 


them in one Thing; namely, in being efferveſct- 
ble with Acids. 


4: 
E 
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Secondly. In like Manner, if any of thoſe of the 
firſt Claſs are added to any of the third, they con- 
ſtantly exhibit the ſame Phenomena. 


Thirdly. Again, the Subjects of the firſt and 


a KkKH_227 


Coral, Crabs Eyes, or other teſtaceous Bodies, 
being put entire to any manifeſt acid Liquors, as 
thoſe of the firſt Claſs, will in the Efferveſcence 
be made to move or creep like living Creatures; 
and Air, in the Form of Bubbles, will be con- 
tinually breaking out from them. ; 

The Objects of the third Claſs differ widely 
from thoſe of the ſecond, and indeed only agree in 


Gas bt e 
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The third is a Claſs of fixed, ſcentleſs, inſipid, 
mild, aſtringent, foſſil Bodies, | | 
The ſecond Claſs are a Set of ſuch as are volatile, | 
odorous, ſapid, cauſtic, aperitive, and obtain d by 
Art | | | | 


Hence we may conclude, that mere Efferveſcence | 
with Acids, 1s not of itſelf ſufficient to determine | 
the Nature of an Alkali, ſuch a Name perl 
denoting a cauſtic, fiery Subſtance ; therefore th 


of the third Claſs are improperly call'd Alkalies. 


The Nature of Acids and Alkalies cannot potli- 
bly be learn'd from Efferveſcence only, but requires | 
a joint Knowledge of their other Properties allo; 
as particularly, their Taſte, Manner of procuring, 
and the Change of Colour they produce 1n Bodies. 

There are three remarkable Kinds of Effervel- 
cences; to wit, the violently cold, the violently 
hot, and the fiery or ſuffocative Effer veſcence. 

If Sal Ammoniac, or any pure volatile alkaline 
Salt, be diſſolved in Water, and mixt with = 

| mani 


—- 
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manifeſt Acids, a violent Ebullition, with a great 
Degree of Coldneſs will enſue, fo as immediately 
to make the Thermometer fink confiderably. 

If, to one Part of Glauber's ſtrong _ of Ni- 
tre, contain'd in a large Glaſs Veſſel, there be - 
gradually pour d two Parts of pure Alcohol, pre- 
par'd without an Alkali, a great Effer veſcence and 
a confiderable Degree of Heat will enſue: Now 
here is no Alkali ns'd, no more than there is when 
Iron is diflolv'd with Efferveſcence and Heat in 
Spirit of Nitre. 4 Yo | | 

The fiery, exploſive, and e Efferveſ- 
cence, 1s made by ſuddenly pouring one Part of the 
eſſential Oil of Cloves, to two of Glauber's Spirit 
of Nitre : This makes a moſt fierce Flame, with 
Explofion, fo that it is dangerous to mix large 
Quantities, and the Fumes are deadly. 

This Fire will burn in Vacuo, or Water, and 
ſhews a moſt deſtructi ve Method of producing Fire 
for the Service of War. 

A like Efferveſcence and Fire might alſo be 


made with Oil of Vitriol and Oil of Turpentine; 


and hence Sulphur has its great Inflamability, as. 
confiſting of an Acid united to an Oil. os? 


Of Odours. 
| Vegetables are odorous in Proportion to their 
Oil; or, the preſiding ſpecific Spirit reſiding im 
that Oil, is to be ellelm d the Cauſe of their 
Animals, as well as Vegetables, are reſolvable 
into Water, Oil, Spirit, Salt and Earth; and in 
theſe alſo the Odour reſults only from the Oil, or 
rather the ſubtile, inviſible Spirit lodged therein. 
We have feen that foffil Bodies are reducible 
into Water, Spirit, Salt, Sulphur and Metal; all 
, N which, 
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which, ſo long as they remain at Reſt, even dul. 
Phur itſelf, yield no Manner of Smell; but when 
they come to be burnt, even metalline Bodies yield 
| _y tour, their Parts being thereby put into Mo- 
"3 Of Taſtes. | 
The ftrongeſt * or animal Oil, being 
expos d to the free Air, utterly loſes all its Taſte, 
as well as Smell; therefore we conclude, that as 
Oil alone * the ſpecific Taſte of vegetable | 
and animal Subſtances, there muſt be ſome ſuit- 
able, fine Spirit refiding therein, which when the 
GT, is once deprived of the Bodies, loſe their 
aſte. GOL | 
Minerals are all of them deſtitute of Taſte, ſo 
long as they remain undiſſolved and entire; but 
+ © when once ſet afloat, they become vehemently ſa- 
* . Pid aud pungent; in numberleſs Inſtances. 
BY . | k Of Colours. © 
Almoſt all Colours are produceable in Proceſſes 
upon Antimony ; and Colours may be wonderfully 
preduced'or deſtroyed in Fluids, as we ſhall ſhew 
| m the following Problems. r 
3 Problem the firſt. 
To turn a pellucid Liquor inſtantly black, by 
only pouring it into a Glaſs, or by adding a white, 
red, or gold-colour'd Subſtance. 1 
1ſt, Waſh the Glaſs in the clear Solution of Vi- 
triol of Tron, made in fair Water; and pour into 
it a ſlight and pellucid Infuſion of Galls, made allo 
with Water, and the Liquor will immediately be*y 
come black. | b 
- 2dly, Thus the tra Infuſion of Gille 
may be changed black, by throwing in a * 
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the Vitriol of Iron, calcin'd either. to a white or 
red Colour. | 

34ly, To turn the tranſparent Infuſion of Galls 
black, you may alſo drop in a fingle Drop of Sa- 
fil Valentine's golden Tincture of tron. | 

4thly, The fame Thing may be done by native 
Vitriols and Ens Feneris : And allo if the above- 
mention'd Things be any of them added to-an In- 
fuſion of Sage, Leaves, Pomegranate Bark or 
Flowers, * Green Tea, red Role Leaves, Sc. 
a Blackneſs will be produced, though not ſo great 
as with the Infuſion of Galls. 


Problem the ſecond. 
To make a black Liquor pellucid, by barely 


pouring it into a clean Glaſs. 2 

1ſt, Pour the black Liquor already made into a 
clear Glaſs, waſhed with Oil of Vitriol, Spirit of 
Vitriol, Sc. and it will become clear like Water. 


2dly, This black Liquor, from the Solution of 
Vitriol of Iron, will by this Means become pellu- 
cid; but that prepared from Colcothar will only 
be brought to a yellow Colour, and that with the 
Ens Veneris will afterwards turn ſomewhat milky. 


| Problem the tbhirl. 
To turn the foregoing tranſparent Liquoꝶ black 


again. . 7 . 

Pour into ib a Little Oil of Tartay per Benz 
um, which will ſo mortify the Acid, as preſently 
to make the Liquor black. en | 


e Problem the fourth. 
4 To render this black Liquor again peliucid. 
Pour more Oil of Vitriol to it, and it will be 


Problem 


them. | 
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Problem the fifth. 


To change a pellucid Liquor yellow and milky, 
by pouring it into two clean Glaſſes. | 

Pour the clear Solution of Quickfilver in Agua 
Fortis into two clean Glaſſes, the one whereof has 
been rinſed with Oil of Tartar Deliquium, 
and the ot her with Spirit of Sal Ammoniac; and, 
in the former the Liquor will turn yellow, and the 
other milky. 


Problem the ſixth. 


To deſtroy the yellow and milky Colours pro- 
duced in the preceding Problem. 
Drop Spirit of Nitre, or Spirit of Vitriol into 


Problem the ſeventh. 


To turn a tranſparent red Liquor milky, by 
barely pouring it into a clean Glaſs, | 

Pour the I incture of Sulphur prepared with fixt 
Alkali and Alcohol, into a clean Glaſs waſh'd in 
ſome acid Spirit, and it will immediately turn 
' milky, as in the Preparation of Lac Sulphuris. 


Problem the eighth. 
To change the white Liquor of the preceding 


Problem green. 


Prop into it a little Oil of Tartar well diluted 
with Water. 


— 9 


Problem rhe ninth.” 
Jo turn a pellucid Liquor of a beautiful violet- 
colour, upon pouring it into a clean Glaſs. | | 
Pour a clear Solution of Copper made in Spirit 
of Vinegar, and well diluted with Water, 2 2 
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Glaſs waſh'd with Spirit of Sa} Ammoniac, or 
Spirit of Wine. | "8 

| Problem the tenth. 


To deſtroy the violet-colour of the preceding 
Liquor. | | ; 
our the Liquor in a clean Glaſs waſh'd with 
Oil of Vitriol. 


Problem the eleventh. 
To change the Liquor of the preceding Problem 


to a blue or ſea-green. e 
Drop into it a little Oleum Tartari per Deli- 
Juium, and it will be effected. | 


Problem the taelſth. | 
To make a rich beautiful green Liquor pals 
through various of Colours 2 a fins 
ky-blue or violet-colour. | 535 
Make a Solution of Copper with diſtilled Vine- 
gar, which will be of a lovely green; and pour to 
it, 1 Degrees, the Spirit of Sal Ammoni ac, and 
it will paſs through various Shades to a fine blue 
or violet - colour. 


Problem the thirteenth. * | 


To reduce the blue Liquor of the preceding Pro- 
ceſs back to à green one again. 
Pour any ſtrong Acid (as Oil of Vitriol) thereto, 
and it will paſs through all the Shades, ti Il at 

length it ends in a green; from whence it may 
again be brought to a blue, by the Affuſion of Oil 
of Tartar per Deli quium. | 1 


Problem 
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5 Problem the fourreent b. 


To diſtinguiſh Acids from Alkalies, by the 
Change of Colour they produce in the blue. Syrup 
of Violets. 17 7 55 
Thoſe Liquors, which being pour'd to Syrup 
of Violets, change it to a ſine red or carmine- 
colour, are accounted acid; and thoſe which turn 
It to a kindly green, are alkaline: And this 1s ac- 
counted a ſure Criterion of Acid and Alkali. 
If to this Syrup, made red by the Addition of 
Oil of Vitriol, i] of Tartar added, it will 
turn that Part wherewith it comes in contact green, 


but leaves all the other red. 


So if to a Quantity of the Syrup, made 
by Oil of Tarts a e — 1 
rtion of Oil of Vitriol be added, it turns that 
art. red which it touches, and lea ves all the other 
Part green: And thus, when larger Quantities of 
acid and alkaline Liquors are alternately mixt with 
the blue Syrup of Violets, they ſuddenly change it 
from red to green, and from green to red. 
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Experiments of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 


1 Spiritus Acidi 


concerning chymical Mixtures : Or Tables 


ſnewing, upon the mixing of different Bodies, 


the ſeveral Degrees of Affinity or Attraction 
that thoſe ſeveral Bodies have to each other, - 
as is ſnewn by the following Tables; in each 
of which, that Body which is ſet nexr under 
the firſt, has the greateſt Degree of Aﬀnity or 
Attraction thereto; and that next, the next 
greateſt Degree of Attra#ion, and ſo on through 
the W hole : So that, for Example, if a Body 
that ſtands in the fourth or fifth, or any lower 
Place, be mixed with the Body ſtanding in the 
firſt Place, if you add to the Mixture any Body 
ſtanding in the ſecond or third Plate, the ſaid 
fourrh or fifth Body will be precipitated, or 
ſeparated from the firſt Body; and the ſaid 
ſecond or third Body will become united to the 
firſt in the room of the former, and ſo on, as 
in the following Tables. | 


Table the firſt. 


2 Sales Alkalini Fixi 


3 


Sales Alkalini Volatiles 


4 Terre Abſorbentes 
5 Subſtantiz Metallicæ 


Table the ſecond. 


1 Acid du Sal Marine Agility 


2 Stannum 


3 


3 Regulus Antimonit 
4 


Cuprum 
1 


6 Mercurius 


Aurum 


Table 


1 Acidi Vitriolici 


3 Sales Alkalini Fixt _ . -- 
4 Sales Alkalini Volatiles 
5 Terrz Abſorbentes boy 
s Ferrum 8 
| i Cuprum TRE, 
Argentum 


> Parts Abſorbentes 
2 Acid: Vitriolici 
3 Acidi Nitroſi 
4 Acid du Sal Marine 


Table the ſixth. 
I 1 Sales Alkalini Fixi 
2 Acidi Vitriolici Th A 
3 Acidi Nitrofi , 


4 Acid du Sal Marine 
5 Acetum Diſtillatum Y 


- 
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| Table the” third. 
1 Acid e | 
2  Chalybs 
. 3 Cuprum _ 
4 Plumbum rs 3 Lo rs 
Mercurius ee 
; 6 Argantum | " Th Boch, 
Table the pe fourth. 


„ Principia Oleoſa ſeu . 5 wy 0 


& 09 5. 124, e Phe Aim. rann 
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Table the ſeventh.» 
1 Sales Alkalini Volatiles avg 


2 Acidi Vitriolici F- | 


3 Acidi Nitroſi 
4 Acid du Sal Marine. 

Table the eighth. 
1 Subſtantiz Minerales | 
2 Acid du Sal Marine . Sap ES 7 
3 Acidi Vitriolici | | 
4 Acidi Nitroſi 
5 Acetum Diſtillatum 


Table the ninth, . | 
1 Sulphur | |; | | 
2 Sales Volatiles Fixi * bs = 
3 Ferrum | . 4 
4 Cuprum _ b = 
5 Plumbum EP "TING N | 
6 Argentum FO | 
Regulus Antimonit | | 
8 Mercurius 
9 Aurum 


Table the tenth. 


1 Mercurius | | 
2 Aurum 1 | 
2 Argentum b : | 
5 Cuprum | 
6 Zink 


Table the eleventh. 


1 Plambum 
2 Argentum ' | ' 


3 Cuprum 
LI 


* 8 


A „ 
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— , "ay 
; 93 _— Table * — ( — — — — 


I _—_ 
2 Mercurius 


3 Lapis Calaminaris 


(Table td * 9 
1 rn. | 
2 Plumbum 


HPO, | 
e xi) Table the 15 
1 "ry ö N Tx8-1 | uf \ 
2 Kegulus Antictanii 111-104 oH a Fo Usd 
3 Argegtum. Onprum,/ 4... 
N. B. Both theſe being equally rache are 
e both plas in the ſame Line 
5 nig 0 
4 mel 9111 1 N — 1. 49} 
| olle Fuble rie Send. 1 Dh 
ar Regulus We an #12514 Ny 
2 Ferrum _ hs den me 
% Plumbum 5 93928 85 
0 ery ur on . Table 15. Eu n 


A 1 Aqua, , | ; Ges 
50 Spiritus Vin a es if 
* Sal Mailtnan. e, 
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N D now, as a Concluſion to this Work, 
A I ſhall add, by Way of Appendix, what 
| has been exhibited to the Publick in Be- 
half of an Hoſpital for the Small-pox, defign'd for 
the free Reception of poor Houſe-keepers, - La- 
bourers; Servants,” and Srrangers taken with this 
Diſtemper; and for ſuch alſo as were freely 
diſpoſed to be inoculated, the better to fit them 
for Family-Service: The Title of Which, as 
contain'd in the Plan thereof, is as follows: 


The Middleſex County Hoſpital, for the Small- 
Doe and. Jnoculation, inſtituted July 2, 
1746, ſupported by voluntary Contrilutions 
and Zenefattions of the Nobility, Gen- 

try, and Others." Subſcriptions to which are 

receiv d at Sir Joleph and Sir Thomas Han- 
key's, Bankers, in Fenchurch-Street ;- and at 


e Campbell and Bruce's, Bankers, in the 
nee 


8 4 1 
| Reaſons 8 nſtiruting and encouraging this Hoſ- 
Y | Pak; and Oljections againſt it anſwer'd. 


Firſt, AS che Ul- Pen is a acre. matt 
Ae en - — 
| arts, t feu bei f 
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thereby one Time or other, it may from kencg 
claim an equal Right at leaſt, to have a Place of 
Redreſs provided tor it, as for any other Com- 
plaint: But there are already Hoſpitals provided 
to remedy every other Complaint, bet as yet, till 
now, none for this. 1 { 4 
Secondly, As the Small- Pox is a Diſtempet 
which requires a more ſpeedy Regard, Attention 
and Application to Remedies of Redreſs, than moſt 
others; hence the Neceſſity of an Hofpital for the 
Reception of ſuch Patients ſeems to claim the Pre- 
_ » - eminence of many others, inaſmuch as moſt other 
Complaints may admit of two or three Days Delay, 
more or leſs, without the Hazard of Life, but this 
att Err 
Niuirdiy, Diſtempers that are moſt contagious 
and fatal require a more ſpeedy, particular Re- 
--gard and Care, to remedy and redreſs them; but 
of allthe Diſtempers incident to theſe Parts, the 
Small- Pox is the moſt contagious and fatal, de- 
roy ing above len to One of moſt other Diffeat 
a8 by the Bills of Mortality may be obſerv'd; a 
hence it allo ſtrongly pleads for haviag an Hoſ- 
pital provided for it, where immediate proper 
Care may be taken of thoſe afflicted there with. 
And it may indeed ſeem ſomewhat extraordinary, 
that in fuch a Nation as this, where ſo many ule- 
ful Things for the fake of Health are encourag'd, 
4 10 little Regard ſhould as yet be had by the Pub- 
lick to provide an Hoſpital for the Reception of 
Patients of this Sort, when moſt other Complaints 
have had the Vote and Encouragement of the 
Publick to afford them all proper Relief in Time 
of Neceſſity. en 4 tl rept $4 2 N 
Fut hy, The Small-Pox, as it is the moſt 
contagious and moſt dangerous of all Diſtempers, 
I ; = 


4 
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is therefore moſt liable to produce more Diſ- 
quietude, Dread, and Uneaſineſs in Families, than 
any other; and hence it frequently happens, that 
when this Diſtemper comes into a Family, either 
the Object afflicted there with is obliged to be im- 
mediately removed to ſome diſtant Place, or thoſe 
in the Family, not yet having had the Diſtemper, 
are neceſſitated to abſcond the Houle, and retire 
| — for Safety, during the Time the difeas'd 
Perſon labours under the Complaint. This is the 
Caſe of Perſons of ſuperior Fortune, whoſe Afflu- 
ence can ſuffice to —— Expences of a more than 
ordinary Nature: But as to Servants, how unhap- 
pily and miſerably ſtraitned are theſe poor Crea- 
tures oftentimes by this Complaint } who,” being 
_ therewith ſeia d, are generally no longer ſuffer? 
to continue in the Place of their Servitude, but are 
preſently oblig'd to quit their Habitations, and be 
removed elſewhere. And where can they go? 
The Doors of all Publick Hoſpitals are ſhut agamft 
them, and generally a Prohibition given in the 
Laws relating thereto againſt admitting Patients 
of this Sort into them. Hence then the Difficulty 
and Diſtreſs attending Perſons of this Claſs, o cir- 
cumſtanced, when afflicted with this dangerous 
Diſtemper, evidently appears to be ſuch as juſtly 
merits Compaiſion and tender Kegard-towards 
them, and richly deferves Conſideration by what 
Method this Misfortune may be redreis d: From 
which farther appears the great Neceſſity and Ule- 
fulneſs of a Publick Hoſpital for this Purpoſe; to 
which Perſons afflicted therewith, how miſerably 
tcever circumſtanc'd, may have a ſpeedy Recourle, 
meet with a kind Reception, and be readily pro- 
vided with all proper Care for their Recovery : 
For want of which, what muſt-poor friendleſs Ser- 
| | _vants, 
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vants do? For Inſtance, a Servant or Servants 
comes out of the Country in order to ſeek Bread in 
London, are received into a Family for that Pur- 

ſe; are ſhortly after taken with the Small- Pox, 
have neither Friends nor Money for Support in this 
Time of Neceſſity, are oblig'd to quit their Servi- 
tude immediately, and without Delay get into a 
Lodging; where, if no 2 taken, 
Death muſt be expected ſhortly to enſue: And, if 
proper Care be taken, yet a Debt is ſoon thereby 
contracted, which they are by no Means able to 
anmſwer, and hence they unavoidably become un- 
happily diſtreſſed upon this Account alſo; which 
18:very often the Cale, and perhaps almoſt every 
Day happens in one Place or other of this great 
City or Parts adjacent: From whence farther ap- 
pears the Expediency and Ulefulneſs of promoting 
and encouraging an Hoſpital for this Purpoſe, 
whereby in all Probability, many more Lives 
may be ſavid in the Space of one Year, than of 
any other Compla int whatſoever. But this is not 
the Caſe of pocr Servants only, but alſo of many 
poor induſtrious Families, that labour under equal 
Hudſhipes, when afflicted by this Diſtemper; 
uho, having neither ſufficient Lodging nor Con- 
1eniences to afford the Sick the neceſſary Care the 
Caſe requires, oft. times ſuffers Ship-· wreck in paſ- 
ſing through it, to the Loſs of many a uſeful Sub- 
5c. uffectionate Husband, loving Wife, or duti- 
tul Child. But farther: It is well known that the 
Support of a Family often depends moſtly upon 
. - one Perſon, the Husband, or Head of the Family, 
_ who being taken with this dangerous Diſtemper, 
alas! into what an untappy Situation muſt this 


| Family ſoon be driven; who, during the Hinels 


©. of the Diteas'd, are daily reduc'd more and more 
| * 10 


— 


—1 


— 
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to Want and Miſery, and hence being deſtitute of 
neceſſary Proviſion, are no lets deſtitute of being 
in a Condition to provide neceſſary Care and-Re> 
medy for his Recovery, for want of which; Death 
is advancing towards him apace: In which-deplo- 
rable Caſe, what can more properly deſerve tlie 
Name of true Charity, or Chriſtian Bene volenge, 
than the receiving this unhappy Object- into 4 
Houſe where all neceſſary Proviſion and Care may 
be taken for his ſafe and happy Recovery: Beſides, 
the Benefit done to the Family —_ in another 
Reſpect is no ineonſiderable one; for by removing 


from them one who engroſſed ſo much of their 
Time and Care, by their Attendance upon him, 
they are theteby more at Leiſure to ſeek ſor pre- 
ſent Support, by ſuch honeſt Means and Induſtiy 
as may occafionally offer.. 703 m 20859 

Fifrhly, It may perhaps be here obj that 


- 


it is unſafe, and therefore injurious and improper 
to remove © Perſon ill of this — the 
Eruption begius to appear: But daily rience 
— 0 this 2 it being ho. NE 
mon Thing for Servants to be moved out of the 
Houle of their Servitude to ſame -di{tantiPlacs 
when this Diſtemper has broke out upon-theih, 
and which, to the third Day of the Diſtemper may 
indeed be done with the uttermoſt Safety, to the 
Diſtance of ſeveral Miles, if proper Care be taken 
to cover the Patient in ſuch a Manner, that the 
Perſpiration be not check'd by the external Ain. 

Luſtly, As to the Oeconomy and Well- ordering 
Patients of this Sort recei vd inte an Hoſpital, great 
Care muſt be had ſo to diſpoſe them that they may 
as little as poſſible inſpire the ſame Air expired 
by each other; and hence it is neceſſary to keep 
them in diſtint Appartments by — 1 
| * t 
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that they be tly furnifh d with freſh A; 
— Help of a Ventilator, or ſome — 


Way. ts is the Method propoſed nd intended 
to be iſed by the Undertaking here recom- 
mended to the Faveur of the Publick, except ſome 
detter one ſhould be thought upon and recom- 
mended : Though I do not apprehend that this is 
abſolutely neceflary upon any other Account but 
for the fake of breathing a r Air ; not from 
the Danger of encreafing the Diſeaſe in thoſe that 
have a moderate and kind Sort, by inſpiring the 
infected Air of one that has a much worſe Sort: 
For I apprehend that the Quantity of Fluid capable 
of Infection being few in the kind Sort, the Patient 
is capable of receiving no farther Infection than 
while that is fully ſaturated, otherwiſe I ſee no 
Reaſon to ſuppoſe why a Perſon that has had. a 
' favonrable Sort ſhould not again be ſubject to In- 
fection, upon inſpiring the infected Air of one that 
has a bad᷑ confluent Kind, by which means a Perſon 
- might be ſubject to have the Diſeaſe two or three 
Times repeated upon him, as he was converſant 
- about difterent Degrees of Infection, which would 
ſubject human Nature to a moſt intolerable Mis- 
fortune. | | 
And now, I hope, theſe few Obſervations are 
- ſufficient to ſhew the Benefit and. Uſefulneſs of in- 
ſtituting an Hoſpital for the Reception. of thoſe 
taken il of this Diſeaſe, where ſpeedy Recourſe 
may be had as ſoon as ſufficient Symptoms 1 — 
to give Suſpicion of an approaching Small- Pox. 
Not farther therefore to enlarge upon this Head, l 
proceed to offer a Word or two upon the Uſefulneſs 
of ſuch an Hoſpital upon Accaunt alſo of Inocu- 
| is 
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This is an Opinion, againſt which I wel know 
Perſons of great Ingenaity, as well as others ar 
too Apt to be much\prejadiced, who are ſo far from 
allowing the Uſefulneſs and Expedienoy therect, 
that on the contrary it is rather eſteemed by them 
as a criminal Act, which ought never to be prac- 
tis'd; in which Light I myſelf alſo formerly eon- 
ſider d it, till better Conſideration induc'd me to 
alter my Senti ments herein. 5 oy 

That Job was inoculated by the Devil fur the 
Small-Pox, as ſome would inſinuate, is a far- 
fetch d, abſurd, and ridiculous Suppoſitions: 
Very probable it is, that Inoculation took its 
Original from very wiſe and prudent Conſideration, 
which obſerving how fatal the Smalb-Pox fre- 
quently proved, wiſely from an Obſervation founded 
upon Chymiſtry, took occaſion thereby to introduee 


d the Small · Pox by Way of Inoculation, as an Ex- 


jent to procure the Diſtemper in a Manner at- 

tended with leſs Hazard than otherwiſe it generally 

would bee. 50 T9108 + 
The great Objections againſt Inoculatibn are; 

1/t, That it is bringing à dangerous Diſeaſe on 

a Perſon, who perhaps might never have had the 


Diſtemper. "$1116 


© But this is ſaying more than can be/proved; be- 


eauſe no one; who has not had the Complaint; can 
be certainly ſure they never ſhall, for if they conlt, 
their Fears concerning it would then ceaſe, and the 
Expediency of nern to ſuch would wholly 


vaniſh: But as it cannot be determin'd in the 
Favour of any, not yet having had the Diſtempeèr, 
that they never ſhall have it, hence remains Cauſe 
"of =, Fear \upd6n this Account, which occaflöns 


no ſmall Uneafineſs both to themſelves and their 


Friends alſo. How many Parents in this great - 


City 


— 
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City would freely beſtow large Sums could it pro- 
cure an happy Period to their Children through 
this dangerous Diſtemper ? and how many Perſons 
of adult Age would willingly give the Half they 
are worth could this obtain to them a ſafe Re- 
covery herein? who, on Account thereof, live as 
it were in Bondage all the Day long, ' eſpecially 
when any near them is affected with the Diſeaſe, 
which may be confider'd as a thorny Hedge which 
afflicts many with the Loſs of Life, and through 
which nevertheleſs, every one is expos'd to pals 
before they can arrive ** Field of Safety: Or 
it may be confider'd as a Storm and Tempeſt, by 
which all are in Danger of beihg overtaken one 
Time or other, and the Hazard of being Ship- 
wreek d thereby gi ves ſufficient Matter for Anxiety 
and Fear, eſpecially as it may happen to them at 
a Time when they are the leaſt prepared for it; 
perhaps when they are on a Journey, or in a Place 
where no proper Help can be obtain'd ; or when 
their Fluids are in a Surfeit, or their Blood con- 
taminated with ſome other Diſorder: And hence 
this Storm coming while the Body is ſo unhappily 
ſituated, alas } how melancholly a Profpe& does it 
afford, threatening no leſs than Death and Deſtruc- 
tion to the Object upon whom it falle? 
This then being the Situation of thoſe not ha- 
ving had this Diſtemper, they are neither fit for 
travelling ſafely Abroad, nor tarrying ſecurely at 
Home, but are liable to be in continual Fear upon 
Account of this very Thing. And what is Lite, 
when thus enco d about with Fear? 
Hence then ariſes no ſmall Argument for the 


-Uſe of Inoculation, whereby theſe ſore Evils of 


being taken herewith unprepar d, as aforeſaid, are 


happily prevented, and a due Preparation made for 
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che Reception of the approaching Storm, which 


by this Method may at any Time be introduc d; 


and how much better it is to receive ſuch an 
Enemy prepar d than unptepar d, is obvious to the 
leaſt ide ration. | $0? þ-t 
Since then ſs many Inconveniences, as above · 
mention'd, may be avoided by Inoculation, to the 
ſaving perhaps of Thouſands of Lives, why ſhould 
it 'not meet with due Encouragement from the 
Publick ? Or why ſhould Prejudice any longer 
obſtruct the Benefit that Multitudes might receive 
thereby. | | | 
Servants, to whom the not having had this Diſ- 
eale oft-times proves a real Misfortune, depriving 
them of Bread, when this is an Objection to their 
being receiv'd into Families, as 1s often the Caſe, 
eſpecially when the Small-Pox is rife in the 
Neighbourhood ; ſuch Servants, I fay, when cir- 
cum __ A ag no _ Suf- 
ferers by this Diſte and yet from the great 
Uſe hey are to the Publick a ebile various Sta- 
tions, they have no ſmall Right to be regarded 
thereby: And hence to encourage an Hoſpital for 
Inoculation ſurely deſerves ſons Conlideration, ſup- - 
poſing it to be for their ſakes only; for bei 
denied Admittance into Servitude upon Account 
having not had the Small-Pox, what can they do? 
Be they ever {o much inclin'd for Inoculation, yet 
their Circumſtances will not ſuffer them to be at 
the Expence thereof, much leſs are they able to 
endure the much greater Expence attending them 
during the Stage of paſſing through the Diſtemper; 
all which Difficulties and Misfortunes are Toon 
remedied' by having a Publick Hoſpital for Inocu- 
lation eſtabliſhed and ſupported ; to which com- 
ing, they ſhortly obtain what they deſire * 
eee: DE. | ee 
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Fes or Reward : And having hereby p; 
through the thorny Hedge; and Nerz Marys 
the Field of Safety, are no longer liable to Objec- 
tion upon that Head, but are now fit to live in any 
Place that offers, and to take Care of others under 
the ſame Circumſtances. ; 
But farther : What great Numbers of our Sol- 
diers have from Time to Time been {wept away 
by this unhappy Diſtemper. Is it not melancholly 
to think that ſo many uſeful Subjects have been de- 
ived of Life, when the Publick Welfare fo much 
ood 1n need of their Safety ? From whence this 
Conſideration may be farther offer d in Behalf of a 
Publick Hoſpital for Inoculation, to which I ſhould 
humbly recommend that every Soldier, not having 
had the Diſtemper, may repair to be inoculated for 
the ſame, before he be ſent Abroad to engage the 
Enemy, leſt by the Way he meets a worſe Enem 
that will give no Quarter, when he is the leaf 
Prepared for it, as has been the Caſe of many, to 
the no ſmall Misfortune and Loſs of the Publick. 
Hence then, if Man be a uſeful Creature, and 
Life a valuable Thing, what greater Argument 
can be drawn in favour of Inoculation, or what 
more does it ſtand in need of to recommend it to 
the Favour of the Publick than this one Conſide- 
ration; namely, that hereby ſo many precious 
Lives may be preſerved from Death; ſince, upon 
a-moderate Computation, thoſe who die of this 
Diſtemper, taken in the ordinary Way, are more 
than Ten to One; and hence, for One that dies of 
the Small-Pox by Inoculation, Ten die of it by 
receiving the Infection in the ordinary Way: 
From whence it is eaſy to ſee what vaſt Multitudes 
of uſeful Subjects in a few Years, may be preſerv'd 
from periſning; which Conſideration alone is ſuf- 


ficient 
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ficient to plead for Inoculation, and which indeed 
pleads more in Behalf of its Uſe and Expediency 
than any other Argument whatſoever, and 1s withal 
ſo cogent, as to make it needleſs to offer any Thing 
farther in Behalf of its Uſe and Expediency for 
the Publick Good. | ? 

But admit that a Perſon inoculated for the Small- 
Pox would never have had it in the natural Way, 
yet inaſmuch as ſuch a one could not be certain 
thereof, Cauſe for Doubting and Fear would ſtill 
remain; and hence, the paſſing throngh a mode- 


rate Eruption of the Diſtemper, might nevertheless 


be eſteem'd a Benefit, inaſmuch as thereby the 
Cauſe of Uneaſineſs would for the future be re- 
moved; now that ſuch a One would have a very 
favourable Sort by Inoculation, who would never 
have had it without, ſeems very probable, inaſmuch 
as not having a ſufficient Quantity of contaminated 
ffuid Particles proper to afford Nouriſhment to 
the received Infection, it will of courſe be weak, 
and break out but with a ſmall Eruption attended 
with no other Inconvenience to the Patient but a 
tew Days Confinement ; and this I apprehend to 
be the Reafon why. two Perſons both equally tem- 
perate and regular in their Manner of Hiview, re- 
ceiving the Infection by Inoculation from one and 
the ſame Object, and at the ſame Time, ſhall ne- 
vertheleſs have ſuch very different Sorts of Erup- 
tions, the one very diſtinct, moderate and favour- 
able ; the other confluent, inflamatory and dange- 
rous ; namely, from the different Conſtitution and 
State of their Flyids ; the one had but a moderate 
Quantity of ious Particles aſſimilating with 
the received Infection, which therefore produced a 
favourable Eruption, but the other greatly abound- 
ing herein, produced an Eruption attended-with 

| + Terror 
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Terror and Danger; which noctious Partich 


floating in the Fluids with the Circulation, might 


probably be recei vd from the firſt Beginning or 
Formation of the Infant, perhaps by ſome Diſorder, 
. either before, or at the Inſtant of Generation im- 

preſſed upon the Animalculæ forming the Fetys, 
which ever after remaining, ee in Propor- 
tion to the Quantity of Fluids increas'd, without 
giving the leaſt ſenſible Uneaſineſs to the Animal, 
till ſuch time as it met with an Infection capable 
of putting it in Action, when like Leaven, it ſoon 


affects the whole Maſs, and produces a dangerous 


Diſeaſe, which would not have happened had not 
ſuch a particular Kind of Infection been receiv'd, 
even as two clear e both ſtill and unacki te 
when aſunder, upon being put together preſently 
1 much Motion, Heat and Fermentation; 
but I mention this only by Conjecture as a Thi 

28 not as a Thing abſolutely certain, leſt 

fhould thereby afford Matter for ill- natur d Criti- 
'cttms, Cavils or Debates, by Minds diſpoſed there- 
to, which I would ever willingly avoid as peſti- 
ſerous to human Society; yet perhaps from hence 


thoſe Diſorders may probably be accounted for 


which ſometimes ſurprize a Perſon ſeeming a little 
before in perfect Health, when no apparent Cauſe 
for ſuch Diſorder is preſent. | 1 
24ly, It is objected that many die of the Small- 
Pox received by Inoculation, ſome of which per- 
haps would never ba ve had it in the ordinary Way; 


and hence this is introducing a Practice, whole 


Conſequences to ſume may be fatal, which there- 
tore Ae Practices of it as both unlawful 
ad ſinful. 


But this is going ſar beyond what can be ſup- 


ported by Argument from abſolute Certainty; 


without 
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' without which, all that can be advanced againſt 


Inoculation falls far ſhort of deſerving equal Re- 
gard with the Arguments that may be ad vanced 
in its Favour, inaſmuch as Suppoſit ion and Facts 
widely differ in the Regard due to them. | 

It is by no Means certain that any who are in- 
oculated for the Diſtemper would not have had it 
one Time or other withont the Operation; neither 
is it more certain that thoſe who die of the Dit- 
temper rec2iv'd by Inoculation, would not allo 
have died by it receiv'd in the ordinary Way, 
fince it is very probable that the ſuperabundant 


noctious Humours affording to the Small-Pox too 


great a Plenty of Fuel to the Loſs of the Patieut, 
might allo have been equally preſent at another 
Time, and produc'd the fame Effect whenever the 
Infection was receiv'd : Hence then this is no con- 
cluſive Argument againſt Inoculation, becauſe Per- 
fons fometimes die of the Diſtemper receiv'd there- 
by ; neither 1s thete any Thing however uſeful and 
necaſſary, but what may ſometimes be liable to 
Misfortunes in the uſe thereof; how many Perſons 


have loſt their Lives by Accidents happening in 


Bleeding ? how many alſo by Vomits, Purges, &9c. 
nay, even the common Refreſhments of Life, the 
receiving Meat and Drink, has ſometimes afforded 
Death an Entrance to ſome therewith, and cauſed 
the Morſe] deſigned for Refreſhment to become 
mortal: But will any one from hence conclude 
that therefore theſe Things ought to be refrain d 


from? No, all that can be obſerv'd upon it is, 


that all prudent Care muſt be uſed in the uſe there - 


of, which alſo is neceſſary to be obſerv'd with 


regard to Inoculation; and perhaps the Miſcar- 
riages ſometimes ariſing from the uſe of this Ope- 
ration are principally owing to this Taing, vis. 

Mm Z by 
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by making an imprudent Choice with regard to 
the Object from whom the Matter for Infection is 
taken, in which reſpect due Care ought to be had 
that the Object before the Infection, was of a 
healthy Conſtitution, not ſubject to Diſtempers of 
any Kind,” nor to Irregularity of Living of any 
Sort; the Diſtemper likewiſe ſhould be of a kind 
Sort, neither Confluent nor Inflamatory, &89c. for 
if proper Regard be not had hereto, unhappy 
Contequences may ariſe from Inoculation, which 
otherwiſe. would not have happen'd ; and to this 
perhaps more than to any Thing elſe, may be aſ- 
cribed the Death of — of thoſe that die of this 
Diſtemper by Inoculation, eſpecially if due Re- 
gard was not alſo had to the Subject undergoing 
the Operation, that the Body be firſt duly pre- 
pared, Superfluities drain'd off, and the Crudities 
af the Fluids corrected: And hence Children from 
four, to ten or twelve Years old, may probably be 
the moſt proper Subjects for this Operation, inaſ- 
much as their Fluids in this tender Age, are not 
ſo ſubject to be contaminated with ſuch Diſorders 
as a more adult Age may be liable to, or being 
di ** may be more eaſily and ſpeedily cor- 
rected. 8 | 

Zaly, As to the Objection relating to Parents 
herein, I cannot ſee how they ean properly be 
charged by others, or juſtly reflect upon them- 
ſelves, as Inſtruments of the Death of thoſe who 
miſcarry by the Diſtemper adminiſter'd to them 
by Inoculation through their Advice, any more 
than in ſuch a Caſe, not foreſeeing any unhappy 
Conſequences, they may reflect upon themſelves as 
Authors of their Childrens Ruin, who have fent 
them to Sea, and a Storm has over-ſet them by 
the Way : For ſince hereby nothing was intended 


/'8 them 
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them but Good, the Miſcarriage happening was a 
Caſualty, which therefore merits no Sorrow extra- 
ordinary upon that Account, any farther than a 


natural Sorrow, flowing through Exceſs of Love 


and Tenderneſs for the Perſon loſt. 

But farther : All, I ſappoſe, will agree that it 
is not imprudent to endure ſome Hardſhip, and 
encounter ſome Hazard, to obtain a great Good I 
hence then, the being. deliver d from what daily 
affects the Mind with Dread and Uneaſineſs, 
whereby Life itſelf becomes unhappy, ought to be 
eſteem d a valuable Acquiſition, and as the Small- 


Pox is that fearful Diſtemper which often affects 


the Mind of ſuch as have not had it with much 
Diſquietude and Uneaſineſs, therefore it is not 
imprudent to run ſome Hazard, and endure ſome 
Difficulty, in order to paſs through this Diſtemper 
to the Field of Peace and Safety, which yet can- 
not be obtain'd at Pleaſure, but by the Ule of In- 
eculation. Who then can be thought worthy of 
Blame or Miſconduct that prudently reſol ves upon 
this Expedient? 51 le | 

4rhly, It is objected, that this is aſſuming God's 
Prerogati ve, and bringing on a Diſeaſe upon a 


Perſon before his appointed Time, which therefore 


ought not to be ſuffer d how much ſoe ver any one 
might be inclin'd thereto. | | 
But this Objection, however formidable it may 
at firſt View appear to the Mind, accufing the Ad- 
rocate for Inoculation of violating the Divine Au- 
thority, and encroaching upon his Prerogative, a 
Pre ſumption to be highly abhorr'd by every think - 
ing Perſon, and God forbid that the Author hereof 
ſhould become criminal herein: No, far be it 
from me either by Thought, Word, or Deed, wil“ 
tully to offend in this Matter, or in the leaſt you 
me 
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ſume to recommend that as uſeful and neceſſary 
which may juſtly be objected againſt as forbidden 
by-the great Author of Nature, whoſe holy Name 
I lincerely revere as too ſacred to be mention'd by 
mortal Tongue, but with Keverence and godly 
Fear, to whoſe Honour I have herein a Regard, 
that he may be glorified by the Lives of many 
la ved from. Death hereby. | . 
But indeed I apprehend that the Objection ariſes: 
merely from want of due Conſideration, which 
luppoles a Crime where none is intended; for 
though the Divine Being requires Man to be care- 
ful in the Preſervation of Health, which therefore 
torbids the wilful Uſe of any Means tending either 
directly or indirectly to the Deſtruction or Injury 
of the Bdy, the Safety of 2vhich, he has bedoed 
about with ſacred Laws: Thou fnalt not ſteal 
Thou ſhalt not covet 5 Thou ſbalt not bear falſe 
Witneſs; Thou ſbalt not kill, &c. yet has he 
Jeft the Direction and Government thereof to Man's 
own Conduct and Diſcretion,. without preſcribing 
any particular Rule to be obſerv'd by him herein; 
and Hence it follows, that what is judged proper 
by the Human Underſtanding for the Welfare of 
the Body, not forbidden by the Divine Law, 1s 
hoth lawful and becoming ſo to act, even though 
in the Uſe thereof it ſhould prove otherwiſe than 
was intended. \ dee s | 
Hence then, though Death be met with in the 
Purſuit of Life and Safety, it may indeed be 
eſteem'd a Misfortune, but not a Crime; as though 
for the better Security of a Houſe it ſhould 
' Judged neceſſary to under-prop it, and provide it 
with a better Foundation, which however accl- 
dentally proved its Overthrow in the Execution 
gta: Even ſo is this Thing. 5 
f Snce. 


— 
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Hence then if Bleeding, or any other Operation 
be judged needful for the Benefit of the Animal, 
there being no Divine Command either for or 
againſt it, Man is here left at Liberty to act as 
{hall be judged moſt proper for his own; Safety and: 
Preſervation; and ſo in all other Occurrences of 
Life, not interfering with-any Divine Prohibition, 
Man is left at Liberty to act either by his own; or 
the Direction of others in theſe: Matters; and in- 
deed, whoever confiders Man as a rational Crea- 
ture, bound by the Divine Law, and by Nature 
inclin'd to be circumſpect and careful of his own: 
Safety, cannot ſuppoſe him to act contrary hereto 
either by Intention or Conſent, but whatſoever he 
does, he doth it with a View to his Health and 
Safety; and hence apprehending himſelf to be in 
Danger of a dangerous Diſeaſe, with which he 
knows not when, or how ſoon he may be ſeized, 
chules as the eaſieſt and: beſt Way for his Safety 
and Well-being: to be inoculated, hereby introdu- 
eing the Diſeaſe in a Way which long — 
has taught to be generally leſs hazardous and fatal, 
than when otherwiſe receiv'd : And I ſee not why 
this may not be very religiouſſy done with a View 
to God's Honour, who gave Man Wiſdom to find. 
out ſo happy a Medium whereby to leſſen the Dan - 
ger of this unhappy Complaint; and though ſome 
Miſcarriages may happen herein, yet thoſe In- 
ſtances are but very few when compar'd with the 
many unhappy ores of Mortality occaſion'd-by-this 
Diſeaſe. recetv'd in the ordinary Way, which ap- 
pears to me no-ſmall Reaſon for giving! Glory to 
God, byzwhoſe Providence ſo happy a Diſcovery. 
was made for the ſaving. ſo many precious Lives: 
by this uſeful Operation. a woe 
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Hence then, the Intention of bringing on this 


Diſeaſe by Inoculation being purely for the Safety 
and Preſervation of the whereby the Mind 
becomes free from thoſe frequent Fears and Diſ- 
uietudes it was before liable to account 
reof ; it ſeems to me to be an Expedient worthy 
the Divine Being, delighting in the Welfare of 
his Creatures, to communicate to them for their 
Ute and Benefit, which is fo far from acting re- 
pugnent to the Divine Will, that for aught ap- 

ars to the contrary, it is doing the very Thing 

would have done, putting that into Practice his 
Wildom has thought to communicate to Man 
for his Benefit; and ſince this Operation 
ppears to be rather conſonant to the Divine Will, 
than otherwiſe, and as it is oft- times the Means 
of much Good to Mankind, it ought not ſurely 
to be deemed by any a criminal Act, an Act that 
ht to be prohibited thoſe that deſire it, but 
rather encouraged, ſince it is acting agreeable to 
the Power and free Liberty God has gi ven to 
every Creature, who has i ſuch a Deſire 
of Self · Preſervation in them, that without doing 
Violence to their own Inclination, they cannot 


otherwi ſe act than for the Safety and Well-being 
of the whole Man; and hence when any Kind of 


Pain or Sicknefs for the preſent.is voluntarily en- 
dured for the Sake, and with a View to the 
bani ſhing the Diſorder and Uneaſinets of preſent 
Fear, and obtaining a future happy Degree of 
Health, it is not only acting agreeable to right 
Reaſon, but alſo confonant to the Divine Law, 
who has left us to ourſelves herein, and implanted 
in our Natures @ Deſire of Self- Preſervation for 
this very Purpoſe, agreeable tq which: is the 
Apeſtle's Obſervation, That no Man ever ye! 


hated 
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to be defended againſt a more uncertaĩn and pow- 
erful Effect of the fame Diſtemper, which ſurely. 
is acting prudently according to the Principle of 
Self-Prefervation 1mplanted in every Creature by 
the God of Nature, but the Caſe would widely 

differ, yea, it would certainly be criminal and 
— for a Perſon ſo to act, from any other 
Motive than Self Preſervation: Hence then 85 7 
pears the Miſtake in the Objection aforementioned, 
which ſeems to ariſe for want of making a proper 
Diſtinction between a Thing done with an Inten- 
tion to preſerve Life, and the ſame Thing done 
with a Mind to deſtroy it; in the one Inſtance it 


is not only lawful, but every one's Duty ſo to act 
as ſoon as it appears to the Mind reaſonable and 
requiſite to be done; but in the other Inſtance 1t » 


18 not only unlawful, but greatly infringing upon 
the Divine Prerogati ve, and to become thereby 
highly criminal, fince with regard to our Li ves 
we have no right wilfully either to deſtroy or 
abuſe them, without taking a criminal Libe 
that may be attended with dreadful Conſequences 
hereafter : Hence then, the Intention is that which 
either juſtifies, or makes the Act criminal; for 
Example, I either take Medicine, or order a 
Vein to be opened for the Preſervation of Health, 
and the avoiding a Diſorder I apprehend to be 
approaching me ; herein the Intention being the 
Satety of the Animal, though it ſhould hap 
otherwiſe, yet the Action was lawful, and 2 
tention commendable ; whereas had I ſo ated 
with a View to deſtroy Health, and bring on a 
deſtructive 
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tated his ozon Fleſh, but nouriſheth and cheriſbeth 
it; it therefore follows, that no one would volun- 


tarily bring, or ſuffer an Illneſs to be brought 
upon them, but from a View of Self - Preſer vation, 
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deſtructive Diſeaſe, whether my Intention had 
thereby ſucceeded or not, yet my Conduct berein 
had certainly been very criminal, and highly de- 
ſerving of Cenſure: Hence then, Inoculation when 
done with a View to Self- Preſervation, is no more 
criminal than it is to let Blood, or take Medicine 
with a View to the ſame End; yea, from hence 
LI apprehend it to be as much my Duty to be in- 
oculated for the Small- Pox, or to recommend it 
to others when done for the better ſecuring and 
ſerving of Health, as it is to take neceſſary 
dicine, or perform any other Act with the 
ſame View and Intention; and hence by a Parity 
of Reaſon, it is as much a Crime to forbid Inocu- 
lation to any defirous thereof, when acted by the 
 1rplanted Motive of Self-Preſervation, as it is to 
withhold Bleeding, Ec. from the Needy when it 
is in our Power to give; and a Miſcarriage that 
might happen hereby ought to be conſider d in no 
other Light, than a Miſcarriage that might hap- 
— from letting of Blood, or receiving neceſſary 
ood when Nature required it: Moreover, the 
Objection of bringing on a Diſeaſe by Inoculat ion, 
when there was none before, is not true in Fact; 
for Fear may not improperly be called a Diſeaſe. 
Sure I am, it is oft-times the Cauſe of many and 
ſore Calamities to the Body; and this it is that 
prepares the Mind for a Willingneſs to Inocula- 
tion, as a Means of diſpelling that Fear, which 
by continuing might afford more Terror to the 
Mind and Diforder to the Body, than the real 
Diftemper of the Small-Pox when preſent could; 
which therefore being confidered as a leſs Evil 
than the former, ought in Prudence for the ſake 
of Health and Quietude of Mind, to be rather 
choſen before it; and hence one Diſeaſe is intro- 
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duced for the curing of another, which is a Me- 
thod of Treatment common to daily Practice, e ven 


by the moſt eminent Phyſicians. ny ; 
But it is farther objected, that this is running 


out of a Calm into a Storm, ſuppoſing the Body be 


abſent from Fear. But this is an Objection quite 
trifling, and every Day's Experience ſhews it to 
be ſo ; for is it not the daily Practice of Mankind 
ingaged in the Acquiſition of Things valuable, to 

traverſe even Fire and Water, and fearleſsly to 
look Death itſelf in the Face for the obtaining the 
Thing fought after : Is not this the Caſe of Pri- 
vateering, of running into War and Blood ſhed, £9c. 
which Conduct is not only allowed to be lawful, 
but even oftentimes commendable, though fre- 


gently ated upon a Jeſs amiable Motive than 
t 


t of acquiring Health and Tranquility of 
Mind, vis. for the Sake of Plunder, Popular Ap- 
plauſe, Worldly Ambition, or perhaps, for the 
trifling Hire of a few Pence; and ſhall ſuch Con- 
duct as this which is -hazarding Life for a Trifle, 
ruſhing from a Calm into a dangerous Storm, 
wherein Death is often-times the Conſequence : 
Shall this Conduct, I ſay, be. accounted Praiſe- 
worthy, when an Action proceeding from a nobler 
Motive, and attended with much leſs Hazard, 1 
mean that of Inoculation, introduced for the abo- 
liſhing Fear, and eftabliſhing-Health and Tran- 
quility, to the Glory of God, and the great 

t of the Publick, : ſhall be eſteemed unlaw- 
ful, and cenſured as a criminal Act! Surely Minds 
thus 2 tend rather to injure than benefit 
the Publick, while they thus ſuffer themſelves to 
* © 1 — in — Notions herein, 
or ſo unhappily prejudiced againſt a uſeful Opera- 
tion recommended by prudent Oeconomy from 


1 
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| -happy Experience, that they chuſe rather to © 
pot L itbout due Conthlevarios than open the; 
yes to the Light of unprejudiced Reaſon, and 
be convinced thereby: And when Prejudice is al- 
Towed to biaſs the Mind, to what Extravagances 
does it ſometimes carry the Paſſions : Thus the 
"Peruvian Bark has been by ſome highly cenſured 
and condemned as a Thing greatly prejudicial, and 
therefore utterly improper to be uſed in Medicine; 
while others with no leſs Zeal and Fervency have 
exclaimed againſt the Uſe of Mercury as-a Thing 
that ought to be utterly prohibited in Medicine, 


and have aſſigned this weak Reaſon for it, namely, 


becauſe it is hidden under the Earth, the Divine 
Being intending thereby to cover it from the 
Sight of Man as a Thing prejudicial to him: But 
what then ſhall we think of Silver, Gold, precious 
Stones, c. are not theſe Things dug out of the 
Earth, and ſought after with much Labour and 
Pains ? Yea rather, is it not more reaſonable to 
Judge that becauſe they are valuable, therefore are 


they to be acquired with the more Labour and 


Pains, as all truly valuable Things are: And 
what Medicines are better, and more uſeful and 

erful in removing a Variety of Complaints to 
which human Nature is ſubject, than the Ule of 
the Peruvian Bark and Mercury ? truly to baniſh 
theſe from the Catalogue of Medicines, is to leave 
the Shops deſtitute of the beſt and moſt powerful 
ones. I mention this by the Way only, as an In- 
ſtance how far Prejudice may wrongly biaſs the 
Mind, and as an Argument that therefore it may 
be greatly prejudicial to Mankind when ſuffer d to 
prevail; which being the Caſe of many yielding to 
unreaſonable Prejudice with regard to Inoculation, 
they certainly more deſerve Pity than the Advo- 
N78 Te Cate 
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cate for it does Cenſure, as having a much worſe 


Misfortune attending them than that brought 
by Inoculation, by far more difficult to 

„ 

Laſtly, Di e who object againſt. - 
tion ah reflect upon the 8 communi- 
cating the Infection 2 the Small- Pox in 
the common Way, they would ſee abundant Rea- 
ſon to moderate their Cenſure upon this Head ; 
for, in Reality, the Small-Pox receiv'd in the or- 
dinary Way is as much by internal Inoculation, as 
the other 1s by external ; and whether 1t is not 
fafer to receive a Wound in the Arm, or ſome 
other external Part of the Body, than in the Lungs, 
is ſurely very eaſy to determine: Which being 
the Caſe, no one ought to object againſt Inocula- 
tion who would not rather be wounded in the 
Lungs, than on the Surface of the Body, as the 
leaſt dangerous, The Infection producing the 
SmalF-Ppx receiy'd in the ordinary Way, being 
firſt drawn into the Lungs by Inſpiration, faſtens 
there upon ſome of its Veſſels, hom by its cor- 
.roding oy wounding the Part, affords to it- 
{elf thereby an Entrance into the Blood, which 
by the Circulation is from thence convey'd into 
the whole Maſs of Fluids, which being thereby 
2 into a Fermentation and encreaſed Circu- 
ation, brings on a Fever, and produces an 
Eruption greater or lefs, as there are more or 
leſs — in the Fluids capable of receiving 


the Infection: And hence from theſe wounded 
Parts of the Lungs are formed Sluffs and 
Circatriſms, which are oft- times the occaſion of 
much Uneaſineſs to the Patient, by a Pain and 
Difficulty in Reſpiration, a Complaint not found 
in thoſe receiving this Diſeaſe by external Inocu- 

| ; "BEN lation, 
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lation, thou: othery viſe equally bog 
of 


pid 1 


gard to the Degree ud Quantit 
breaking out upon the Surface of the Body. e 
is conſonant to Reaſon, and confirm d by Experi- 
ence; which ſurely affords abunds hg for 
Praiſe and Adoration to the great Author of Na- 
ture, for affording Man the Knowledge of ſo hap- 
Py an Expedient as Inoculation is, whereby to in- 
. troduce this unhappy Diſeaſe in a Way far leſs 
dangerous and deftructive than otherwiſe it would 
be: Glory be to him for the ms. 
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